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. By  Bernard  Josephs 

and  LEA  LEVA  VI 
Jerusalem  Host  Reporters 

Teachers  will  return  to  work  today 
following  the  Treasury’s  agreement 
late  last  night  to  transfer  NIS  29.5 
million  to  cover  their  February  salar- 
ies. 

The  Treasury  agreed  to  transfer 
the  .fends  on  condition  that  the 
Education  Ministry  would  later  col- 
lect this  sum  from  parents  as  part  of 
the  school  fee  being  considered  by 
the  Knesset. 

Members  of  the  Histadrut's 
Teachers’  Union  will  work  regular 
boon  today  and  members  of  the 
Secondary  School  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  leave  their  classrooms  at 
U a.m.  if  their  salaries  have  not 
reached  the  bank  by  then. 

The  agreement  appears  to  be  a 
defeat  for  Education  Ministry  offi- 
cials who  had  earlier  said  they 
couldn't  agree  to  the  Treasury's 
terms  for  granting  the  money. 

They  had  pointed  out  that  the 
Knesset  had  not  yet  passed  an  educa- 


tion levy  of  NTS  64  million.  Late  last 
night  an  Education  Ministry  source 
admitted  that  the  levy  would  now 
have  to  be  even  higher  in  order  to 
- raise  the  money  for  teachers'  salar- 
ies. 

“The  fact  is  that  we  didn't  have 
much  choice  but  to  agree  to  the 
Treasury’s  terms,”  said  an  official. 

Hundreds  of  high-school  teachers 
yesterday  walked  out  early  because 
they  had  not  received  their  February 
salaries. 

The  pay  bold-up  is  due  to  a dispute 
between  the  Treasury  and  the 
Education  Ministry  over  the  educa- 
tion budget,  which  has  been  cut  by 
NIS  44  million  this  year. 

Hundreds  of  high-school  teachers 
yesterday  walked  out  early  because 
they  bad  not  received  their  February 
salaries. 

The  pay  bold-up  is  due  to  a dispute 
between  the  Treasury  and  the 
Education  Ministry  over  the  educa- 
tion budget,  which  has  been  cut  by 
NIS  44  million  this  year. 


Boy  crushed  to  death 
under  cement  mixer 


By  ANDY  COURT 
For  the  Jerusalem  Post 

A seven-year-old  boy  was  crushed 
to  death  in  Jerusalem  yesterday 
when  part  of  a cement  mixer  fell  on 
him  at  a construction  site  near  the 
Ramat  Sbarett  school  be  attended. 

Police  investigators  said  the  boy, 
Leraa  Tirito,  had  wandered  into  the 
construction  site  with  two  friends 
after  school.  They  climbed  on  to the 
cement  mixer , and  part  of  it  toppled 
and  crushed  Tnito. 

A crane  at  the  construction  site 
was  used  to  lift  the  equipment,  but  it 
was  too  late,  to  save  Tmio.whodied 
at  the  scene.  -• 

His  classmate,  Yahiv  Hard,  was 
treated  for  fight  injuries  at  Shaarei- 
Zedek  Hospital  and  released  yester- 
day afternoon.  A third  child  was 
unharmed. 
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talent.  police  Are 
wfaed>erd»t>utf<^co«tractotf; 
coqtpfied  with  the  law  reqtfirtng  that 
unused  eqiiipment  befemed  off.  - 

The  Education  Ministry  has  also 
set  np  a committee  to  investigate  the 
arcumstances  of  the  boy’s  death.  . 

Shortly  after  the  accident,  the 
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school  principal. told  reporters  that 
“the  whole  area  belonging- to  the 
school  is  fenced  in  and  protected.” 
and  that  the  children  bad  strayed 
into  a private  area  where  they  had 
beat  warned  not  to  go. 


Vanimu  fires  his  lawyer 


; Mordechai  Vanunu  yesterday  dis- 
missed his  attorney  , Aronon  Ztehro- 
iii,  just  a few  days  before  he  was 
[scheduled  to  go  on  trial  for  revealing 
Israel's  alleged  nuclear  secrets  to 
The  Sunday  Times  of  London. . 

: During  a meeting  with  Ztchroui  in 
prison.  Vanunu  repeatedly  express- 
ed gratitude  for  hbs  professional  help 


but  said  he  felt  he  had  not  fought 
aggressively  enough  for  improved 
prison  conditions,  and  that  he  had 
not-  identified  with  his  alleged 
crimes.  ■■ 

“He  was  also  not  pleased  by  what 
he  termed  the  intimate  relationship  I 
have  with  members  of  the  Shin  Bet,” 
2jchronisaid.(Itim). 


A worker  paints  over  a bullet-pocked  portrait  of  human  leader 
Ayatollah  Khomeini  as  part  of  a general  cleaning  dean-op  campaign  in 
West  Beirut  yesterday.  (AFP  telephoto) 

10  police,  1 woman  hurt 
as  Golan  Druse  riot 


ByDAVIDRUDGE 
BUKATA.  - Ten  policemen  and  a 
Druse  woman  were  injured  during 
riots  at  this  Golan  Heights  village 
yesterday. 

The  woman  was  apparently  hit  in 
the  head  by  a bullet  after  police  fired 
warning  shots  and  teargas  canisters 
to  repel  stone  throwing  demonstra- 
tors marking  the  24th  anniversary  of 
the  Ba'ath  Party's  rise  to  power  in 
Syria. 

The  woman  was  taken  bv  ambu- 


Call  in  cabinet  for  Pollard  probe 

Leaders  unite  to 
prevent  inquiry 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

Prime  Minister  Shamir,  Vice 
Premier  Peres  and  Defence 
Minister  Rabin  have  closed 
ranks  to  prevent  the  appoint- 
ment of  a judicial  commission  of 
inquiry  into  the  Pollard  espion- 
age affair. 

At  yesterday's  weekly  cabinet  ses- 
sion, after  three  ministers  tabled 
formal  questions  about  the  affair  and 
its  implications,  there  was  a general 
call  for  the  inner  cabinet  to  be  given 
an  authoritative  briefing  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  Pollard  case  in  depth. 

Several  ministers  said  that  an  in- 
ternal inquiry  was  essential  to  probe 
the  mishap  in  depth,  and  asked  for 
assurances  that  the  necessary  steps 
had  been  taken  to  prevent  a recur- 
rence of  such  rogue  espionage  opera- 
tions in  future. 

Outside  the  cabinet,  observers 
said  that  Shamir  was  lending  Peres 
and  Rabin  the  same  moral  support  m 
the  Pollard  affair  as  they  had  lent 
him  in  the  Ashkelon  bus  hijacking 
and  subsequent  cover-up  last  year. 

(The  Pollard  espionage  operation 
began  when  Moshe  Arens  was  de- 


fence minister  and  Shamir  prime 
minister,  but  coincided  primarily 
with  the  period  from  1984  when 
Peres  was  prime  minister  and  Rabin 
was  defence  minister.  The  now  dis- 
banded. section  that  handled  the 
espionage  operation  came  under  the 
Defence  Ministry.) 

Shamir  was  flatly  opposed  to  an 
inquiry  in  his  address  to  Jewish  lead- 
ers from  Miami  in  Jerusalem  last 
night. 

- “I  don't  think  we  need  a special 
commission  of  investigation.”  he 
said.  “As  far  as  Israel  is  concerned, 
the  Pollard  affair  is  dosed.  We  know 
what  happened  and  we  have  done 
everything  to  ensure  that  it  won't 
happen  again,"  he  told  the  audience. 

He  added  that  the  government 
had  dismantled  the  unit  responsible 
for  the  Pollard  affair,  “which  means 
that  such  rogue  operations  will  not 
be  carried  out  in  the  future. 

“The  episode  was  painful.”  he 
said.  “But  between  two  friendly 
countries,  mistakes  happen.  The  op- 
eration was  unauthorized,  but  it  was 
carried  out  by  highly  dedicated  peo- 
ple. They  have  contributed  a great 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  1) 


Shamir:  Sella 
loses  chance 
to  head 
air  force 

Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
revealed  last  night  that  Aiuf  Mishne 
Aviem  Sella  had  been  a candidate 
for  chief  of  the  Air  Force,  but  be- 
cause of  the  Pollard  affair  had  lost 
his  chance. 

‘This  is  the  heaviest  penalty  a man 
like  this  can  pay,”  Shamir  said. 
“Does  punishment  only  mean  going 
to  jail?” 

Shamir,  speaking  to  a meeting  of 
educators  at  his  home,  said  Sella  and 
Rafi  Eitan  were  not  careerists,  but 
dedicated  men  in  the  service  of  the 
state.  Being  denied  their  chance  to 
continue  to  serve  was  the  heaviest 
punishment  they  could  suffer. 

“No  economic  position  can  com- 
pensate for  that,”  Shamir  said,  refer- 
ring to  Eitan  whom  he  called  a 
“virtuoso”  and  “prodigy  ” of  the 
intelligence  community. 


expected  to  make  more  arrests  last 
night. 

.The  violence  erupted  when  hun- 
dreds of  residents  and  high-school 
pupils  blocked  the  road  to  the  near- 
by village  of  Mas’ada.  The  demon- 
strators unfurled  Syrian  flags  and 
sang  nationalist  songs.  Many  of  them 
were  aimed  with  stones,  iron  bars 
and  sticks. 

The  Galilee  district  police  com- 
mander, Ya’acov  Ganot,  stressed 
that  the  police  had  opened  fire  only 


Post  Middle  East  Staff 
Syrian  President  Hafez  Assad  said 
yesterday  that  “there  is  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  liberate  the  Gobu.”  In  a 
speech  broadcast  over  Damascus 
Radio  on  the  24ib  anniversary  of  the 
Syrian  Ba'ath  Party's  rise  to  power, 
Assad  saluted  the  “resistance”  in  the 
Golan  Heights  and  asserted:  “The 
people  of  Syria  are  with  you,  and  will 
never  give  up  an  inch  of  the  Golan. 
We  have  a rendezvous  with  its  libera- 
tion. 


Assad  also  defended  Syria's 
February  22  deployment  of  troops  in 
West  Beirut,  saying,  “Syria  did  not 
respond  to  the  calls  made  by  its 
Lebanese  bmhrea,  until  the  situa- 
tion was  so  confused  that  nobody 
knew  who  was  lighting  whom." 

But  he  added  that  “Syria  and 
Lebanon  are  one  people,  and  oar 
decision  is  to  stand  by  Lebanon.” 

On  the  domestic  front,  Assad 
admitted  that  “there  are  economic 
problems  in  Syria.” 


lance  to  the  Magen  David  Adorn 
station  in  Kiryat  Shmona  and  later 
transferred  by  helicopter  to  Ram- 
bam  Hospital  in  Haifa,  where  her 
condition  was  described  as  “critic- 
al.” 

Several  of  the  injured  policemen 
also  required  medical  treatment,  in- 
cluding one  who  was  stabbed  by  a 
mad  wielding  a knife.  The  attacker 
and  four  other  suspects  were 
arrested  at  the  scene.  Police  were 


as  a last  resort  when  it  appeared  that 
their  safety  was  threatened. 

The  crowd  eventually  dispersed, 
but  the  atmosphere  in  the  region  was 
described  as  very  tense. 

Recent  unrest  in. the  Golan  Druse 
villages  began  with  rioting  last 
month,  when  police  prevented  resi- 
dents from  staging  demonstrations 
to  mark  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
imposition  of  Israeli  law  on  the  re- 
gion. ( Golan's  young  Syrians  - Page  4) 


Pollard  moved  to  special 
prison  after  murder  threat 


By  WOLF  BLITZER 
WASHINGTON.  - Convicted  spy 
Jonathan  Jay  Pollard  hes  been 
moved  to  a federal  prison  in  Spring- 
field,  Missouri,  for  his  own  protec- 
tion, The  Jerusalem  Post  has 
learned. 

Pollard  was  moved  from  the  feder- 
al prison  in  Petersburg,  Virginia,  to 
the  one  in  Springfield  because  of  the 
numerous  death  threats  he  has  re- 
ceived from  other  inmates.  Black 
Muslim  and  Aryan  Brotherhood 
prisoners  have  repeatedly 
threatened  to  kill  him  because  he 
spied  for  Israel. 

TJ.S.  law-enforcement  authorities 
have  confirmed  that  Pollard  could 
easily  be  killed  if  be  were  thrown 
into  a general  prison  population.  As 
a result;  they  have  sent  him  to  the 
institution  in  Springfield  where  a 
special  unit  has  been  established  for 
about  30  prisoners  under  death 
threat. 

His  parents.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morris 
Pollard  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  re- 
turned home  over  the  weekend  after 
unsuccessfully  attempting  to  see  him 
in  Petersburg  before  be  was  moved 
to  Springfield. 

His  wife,  Anne  Henderson- 
Pollard,  is  in  a federal  prison  hospit- 
al in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  She  is  . 
said  to  be  in  great  physical  pain 
because  she  is  not  permitted  to  take 
some  of  her  prescribed  medication 
for  severe  stomach  disorders. 


Her  father,  Bernard  Henderson, 
said  yesterday  that  she  is  only 
allowed  to  take  non-narcotic 
medication'.  But  that  is  “not  enough 
to  relieve  her  of  the  constant  pain," 
he  said. 

Henderson  said  he  spoke  by  tele- 
phone with  his  daughter  on  Satur- 
day. She  said  that  her  current  sur- 
roundings were  clearly  better  than 
those  at  the  District  of  Columbia  jail 
where  she  earlier  spent  nearly  100 
days  before  being  released  on  bail. 

But  she  complained  that  she  was 
badly  bruised  because  she  had  been 
“roughed  up”  by  federal  marshals 
when  leaving  the  U.S.  District  Court 
last  Wednesday.  After  hearing  the 
judge  sentence  Pollard  to  life  in 
prison  and  her  to  five  years,  she 
screamed  hysterically  and  had  to  be 
sedated.  She  was  immediately  flown 
to  Lexington. 

Pollard  and  his  wife  are  not 
allowed  to  see  each  other.  The;r  only 
form  of  communication  will  be 
through  the  mail.  Both  can  occa- 
sionally make  outgoing  telephone 
calls  from  prison,  but  only  “collect.” 
The  catch,  however,  is  that  neither 
can  accept  “collect”  calls  from  the 
other. 

Henderson  said  that  he  and  Dr. 
Pollard  have  not  yet  received  any 
financial  contributions  to  help  pay 
for  the  expenses  for  their  children’s 
legal  defence.  Their  combined  legal 
(Continued  on  Bade  Page) 


Barring  Yaron 
coordinated 
with  the  U.S. 

By  WOLF  BLITZER 
WASHINGTON.  - Canada's  deci- 
sion to  reject  the  diplomatic  creden- 
tials of  General  Amos  Yaron  as 
Israel's  military  attach^  is  believed  to 
have  been  coordinated  with  the  U.S., 
well-informed  sources  said  here 
yesterday. 

Yaron,  who  is  currently  serving  as 
Israel’s  military  attach^  in  Washing- 
ton, was  rejected  by  Canada  because 
of  his  Involvement  in  the  Sabra  and 
SbatfUa  massacres  in  Beirut  in 
September  1982.  He  was  in  command 
of  the  Israeli  forces  in  the  Lebanese 
capital  when  Phalange  militiamen 
moved  into  the  Palestinian  refugee 
camps  to  avenge  the  assassination  of 
president-elect  Bashir  Jemayel.  The 
Kalian  Commission  of  Inquiry  later 
charged  him  with  ‘'indirect”  respon- 
sibility for  the  massacres,  noting  that 
he  should  have  done  more  to  prevent 
them. 

Traditionally,  the  Israeli  military 
attach*  in  Washington  serves  simul- 
taneously in  Ottawa  as  well. 

Although  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion initially  accepted  Yaren's  post- 
ing to  Washington  last  summer,  it 
has  since  been  actively  trying  to  en- 
courage Israel  to  recall  him.  The 
matter  has  been  raised  in  recent 
months  with  Defence  Minister  Yit- 
( Con  tinned  on  Back  Page) 


Herat  agrees  on  convention  agenda 


By  MEN ACHEM  SHALEV 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A collective  sigh  of  relief  swept 
through  Herat  last  night  as  itsiead- 
ers  reached  a tentative  agreement  on 
the  agenda  for  the'  upcoming  party 
convention. 

A meeting  of  Hernt  ministers  with 
Prime  Minister  Shamir  derided 
yesterday  afternoon  to  adopt  a com- 
promise proposal  submitted  by 
Labour  Minister  Moshe  Katsav,  by 
which  the  convention  would  elect,  in 
addition  to  the  chairman  of  the  par- 
ty, three  main  officeholders:  deputy 
-Chairman,  chairman  of  the  central 
committee,  and  chairman  of  the  sec- 
retariat. 

~ Disagreements  oyer  the:  agenda 
had  threatened  a repeat  of  last  year's 
raucous  convention,  which  broke  up 
prematurely. 

Sources  in  Herat  said  last  might 
that  Deputy  Prime  Minister  David 
Levy  appeared  to.  have  “capita- 
rated”  by  not  insisting  on  his  earlier 
demand  that  a candidate  could  com- 


pete for  more  than  one  of  the  above 
positions. 

Sources  dose  to  Levy,  however, 
said  that  he  had  actually  triumphed, 
because  he  had  only  wished  to  estab- 
lish the  “principle  that  one  can  com- 
pete” for  the  positions. 

TNs  Herat  ministers  will  meet 
again  with  Shamir  on  Wednesday  to 
hammer  out  the  technical  details  of 
the  agreement  Some  Hernt  officials 
said  last  night  that  the  agreement 
might  still  foil  apart  “when  the  sides 
git  down  to  the  small  print” 

If  the  agreement  bolds,  party  offi- 
cials plan  to  bold  the  convention  on 
April  1. 

Well-placed  sources  in  the  party 
believe  that  under  last  night's  agree- 
ment Levy  will  be  elected  deputy 
chairman,  .Industry  and  Trade 
Minister  Ariel  Sharon  will  be  chosen 
chairman  of  the  central  committee, 
and  Minister-withouf-Portfoljo 
Moshe  Arens  w£U  be  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  parry  secretariat 

The  convention  must  agree  to 


change  the  party's  constitution  to 
establish  the  hitherto  non-existent 
post  of  deputy  chairman.  Some 
Herat  members  also  plan  to  intro- 
duce a motion  barring  cabinet 
ministers  from  vying  for  the  top 
party  posts. 

Calling  the  agreement  a “land- 
mark” on  the  way  to  victory  in 
upcoming  elections,  Arens  told  con- 
vention delegates  last  night  that  they 
had  an  “almost  holy”  obligation  to 
make  sure  that  the  convention  was 
“peaceful,  orderly  and  beautiful.” 

Arens  told  a meeting  of  the  Sha- 
mir camp  - sometimes  also  known  as 
the  Arens  camp  - that  “the  contests 
in  the  party  are,  at  this  time,  super- 
fluous." Arens  said  that  if  Herat 
overcame  its  bickering,  its  over- 
whelming victory  in  the  elections 
was  assured. 

Arens  attacked  the  Labour  Party  - 
referring  to  ft  as  “the  left”  - and  said 
that  it  suffered  from  a “lack  of 
faith.”  He  added  that  he  did  not 
doubt  that  “many  of  those  who 


speak  of  an  international  conference 
are  also  speaking,  in  the  same 
breath,  of  withdrawal  from  Judea 
and  Sumaria.” 

Herat,  on  the-other  hand,  “wants 
Israel  sovereignty  to  extend  to  the 
Jordan  River,”  Arens  said. 

Referring  to  the  criticism  voiced  in 
the  cabinet  yesterday  by  Levy  and 
Education  Minister  Yitzhak  Navon 
against  his  plan  to  equalize  the  rights 
of  Druse  and  Circassians  with  those 
of  Jews,  Arens  said  that  he  was 
“disappointed”  by  the  attitude  of 
Labour  and  that  he  “couldn’t  believe 
his  ears”  when  Levy  ascribed  party 
considerations  to  his  proposal. 

Arens  also  spoke  up  for  the  Lavi 
jet  fighter,  saying  that  ft  was  ‘‘the 
most  advanced  and  glorious  achieve- 
ment of  the  aviation  industry  - the 
best  combat  fighter  in  the  wdrid.” 
He  added  that  the  Lavi  was  crucial 
for  Israel’s  defence  because  it  was 
the  only  plane  that  would  not  be 
flown  by  enemy  air  forces. 


Levy  raps  Shamir,  Arens  on  Druse  decision 


jfenisriem  Post  Reporter 
- Housing  Minister  David  Levy 
yesterday  attacked. Prime  Minister 
Shamir  and  ■ Mimster-without- 
Ponfolio  Moshe  Arens  for  propos- 
ing to  grant  Prase  and  Circassian 
citizens  the  same  conditions  as  Jews 
in  a number  of  important  spheres. 

Levy's  criticism,  delivered  a t the 
cabinet's  weekly  meeting,  provided 
9 backdrop  for  noisy  exchanges 
among  the  Herot  party  leaders  who  . 
are  limbering  up  for  the  party's  con- 
vention at  the  rad  of  the  month. 

Arens  submitted  a request  to  the 
cabinet  for  an  annual  budget  of  NIS 
16  million  to  cover  equal  employ- 
meat  opporturattcs».cqiiai  privileges 
for  Druse  and  QitMfen  IDF  yeter* 
yre  eqpial  aid  to  kic . authorities. 


and  the  granting  of  development 
town  status  to- Druse  and  Circassian 
localities,  where  their  Jewish  neigh- 
bours already  enjoy  such  status. 

The  moment  the  discussion  be- 
gan, Levy  accused  Arens  of  “hitch- 
ing. a ride  on  other  people’s  propos- 
als, with  a plan  that  is  unprofession- 
al, uninformed  and  amateurish  and 
drawn  up  without  consulting  any  of 
the  other  ministers  involved.” 

Levy  said  that  instead  of  ensuring 
that  Druse  and  Circassian  citizens 
benefit  from  equal  treatment  in  all 
government  departments,  Arens 
had  adopted  the  “reprehensible 
course”  of  concentrating  all  hand- 
ling of  these  communities*  affairs  in 
las  own  office. 

Levy  asked:  “How  is  it  that  the 


prime  minister  agrees  to  become  an 
accessoiy  to  this  plan,  without  learn- 
ing what  the  issue  is  all  about?”  He 
alro  blamed  Shamir  for  meeting 
Druse  leaders  last  week  and  discus- 
sing die  proposals,  without  inviting 
the  various  ministers  involved. 
“Shamir’s  predecessor  always  made 
sure  that  the  relevant  ministers  were 
invited  to  such  meetings,”  Levy  said, 
in  a back-handed  compliment  to 
Vice  Premier  Peres, 

He  added:  “This  plan  does  not 
have  the  true  interests  of  the  state  at 
heart  It  is  motivated  by  a certain 
event  due  to  take  place  on  a certain 
date  at  the  end  of  this  month,”  this 
being  a dear  reference  to  the  Herat 
conference. 

■ Education  Minister'  Yitzhak 


Navon  asked  what  the  poini  was  of 
discussing  a matter  in  the  cabinet 
which  Shamir  had  virtually  settled 
with  the  Druse  leaders.  Shamir  re- 
plied that  “there  was  no  conflict  or 
contradiction.” 

Peres  and  Minister-without- 
PortfoUo  Ezer  Weizman  asked  why 
Arens  was  handling  the  Druse  and 
Circassian  issue,  when  this  was  not 
supposed  to  be  part  of  his  brief  on 
Israeli  Arab  affairs. 

Navon  then  pleaded  that  “the  issue 
not  be  turned  into  a political  foot- 
ball.” He  said  that  if  there  were  one 
single  issue  on  which  the  cabinet 
should  maintain  consensus,  it  was 
the  .conditions  to  be  granted  to 
Druse  and  Circassian  citizens. 
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Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Jerusalem's  seven  leading  hotels 
are  packed  with  2.500  Hadassah 
women  who  are  participating  in  the 
Zionist  women's  organization's  75th 
anniversary.  Over  50  buses  will 
transport  the  participants  from  place 
to  place. 

The  week-long  events  of  the  Di- 
amond Jubilee  Mission  will  officially 
begin  tomorrow  at  8:30  p.m.  with  a 
festive  opening  ceremony  at 
Binyanei  Ha’uma  in  the  presence  of 
President  Herzog  and  Mayor  Kol- 
lek. 

Yesterday,  a new  computer  stu- 
dies department  was- dedicated  at 
Hadasash's  community  college  in 
Jerusalem.  The  students  arc  already 
using  SI. 5 million  worth  of  sophisti- 
cated computer  equipment  donated 
by  Louis  and  Anne  Abrons. 

A special  exhibition.  “75  Years  of 
Hadassah."  opened  last  night  at  Beit 
Hatefutsoth  in  Tel  Aviv. 

The  Israel  Government  Coins  and 
Medals  Corporation  has  issued  a 
special  medal  to  commemorate  the 
anniversary.  It  is  cast  in  both  sterling 
silver  and  bronze. 

On  the  obverse  side  of  the  medal  is 
the  number  75  and  the  words  "75 
years  Hadassah  1912-  19S7.”  On  the 
reverse  side  is  the  Hadassah 
emblem,  with  the  words  from  Jere- 
miah that  Hadassah  took  as  its  mot- 
to. "The  healing  of  the  daughter  of 
my  people.” 


(Continued  from  Pape  One) 

deal  to  the  security  of  Israel  in  the 
past,  and  sometimes  such  people 
make  mistakes." 

Neither  the  senior  Israel  Air  Force 
officer.  Aluf-Mishne  Aviem  Sela. 
nor  Pollard's  chief.  Rafi  Eitan.  had 
been  promoted  "in  their  sphere  of 
activity."  he  said. 

For  Eitan  to  be  appointed  head  of 
Israel  Chemicals.  Shamir  said,  was 
in  fact  “a  grave  punishment”  since 
this  meant  he  was  “no  longer  in  the 
business  of  intelligence.” 

Shamir  said  that  Israel  had 
cooperated  in  the  investigation  in 
order  to  minimize  the  damage  to  its 
rciatioas  with  the  U.S. 

The  section  of  yesterday's  cabinet 
session  devoted  to  the  Poilard  affair 
was  declared  a meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee of  security  ministers.  Hence 
ministers  refused  to  talk  about  it. 
The  inner  cabinet  meets  on  Wednes- 
day for  a fuller  discussion.  Shamir 
promised  that  he  would  report  back 
to  the  full  cabinet  about  the  gist  of 
Wednesday's  proceedings. 

Following  the  Cabinet  session. 
Police  Minister  Haim  Bar-Lev.  who 
is  a member  of  the  Inner  Cabinet, 
complained  that  he  knew  little 
beyond  what  was  in  the  media,  about 
the  Pollard  affair. 

He  said:  “I  suggest  that  the  three 
ministers  involved  (Shamir.  Peres 
and  Rabin)  mobilize  a few  more 
shoulders  among  their  colleagues,  to 
help  carry  the  heavy  burden,  when  a 
matter  of  such  grave  national  import 
is  at  stake.  1 hope  1 shall  be  given 
some  information  at  the  Inner 
Cabinet,  so  that  1 can  contemplate 
ways  of  preventing  such  mishaps  in 
the  future.” 

In  a Kol  YisRie!  interview  later. 
Communications  Minister  Amnon 
Rubinstein  said:  “Israel  acted  with 
extraordinary  stupidity  in  this  affair. 
It  demonstrates  a lock  of  considera- 
tion, to  put  it  mildly,  for  Israel  to 
plam  a spy  in  the  heart  of  the  security 
establishment 'of  a friendly  power, 
and  risk  embarrassing  U.S.  Jewry.” 


Rebel  dayanim 
back  down  on 


Shoshana  Miller 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

In  a meeting  yesterday  with  the 
two  chief  rabbis,  the  dayanim  (rabbi- 
nical court  judges)  who  signed  a 
petition  against  a ruling  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  in  effect  backed 
down  bom  their  position  and  apolo- 
gized. 

The  dayanim.  who  had  called  on 
the  Interior  Ministry  not  to  carry  out 
the  High  Court  ruling  to  register 
Reform  convert  Shoshana  Miller  as 
a Jew,  had  been  threatened  with 
possible  prosecution  for  contempt  of 
court  after  MK  Yair  Tsaban 
(Mapam)  petitioned  the  High  Court 
on  the  matter. 

Attorney-General  Yosef  Harish 
asked  Religious  Affairs  Minister 
Zevulun  Hammer  to  take  action;  but 
Hammer's  mild,  conciliatory  letter 
to  the  rabbinical  court  judges  would 
not  satisfy  the  High  Court,  Harish 
pointed  out.  . 

At  least  part  of  the  impetus  for  the 
dayanim  to  modify  their  position 
came  from  Hammer,  who  is  anxious 
to  avoid  an  open  confrontation  be- 
tween the  rabbinical  courts  and  the 
judiciary. 

Not  all  the  signatories  of  the  peti- 
tion were  present  at  yesterday's 
meeting,  which  was  described  as  a 
gathering  of  the  rabbinical  judges' 


The  petition,  the  letter  continued, 
“had  not  intended  to  interfere  with, 
or  harm,  the  rule  of  law.” 


Lawyer  Anion  asks  for 
trial  to  clear  his  name 


Hadassah 
women  here 
for  jubilee 


Tel  Aviv  attorney  Yigal  Amon, 
who  is  suspected  of  interfering  with 
the  investigation  of  bis  client,  Yahad 
MK  Shlomo  Amar,  yesterday  asked 
Attorney-General  Yosef  Harish  to 
put  him'  on  trial  so  that  he  could 
prove  his  innocence . His  request  was 
made  in  a letter  to  Harish  in  which  he 
said  the  press  had  already  convicted 
him. 


Amon  and  attorney  Ram  Caspi 
were  among  the  participants  at  the 
January  1986  “night  meeting"  in 
which  Amar,  a top  Egged  official, 
allegedly  tried  to  persuade  Albert 
Azulai  of  Kiryat  Shxnona  to  change 
the  testimony  he  gave  against  him. 

Azulai  told  the  military  police  that 
in  1983  he  had  arranged  for  Amar’s 
reserve  duty  to  be  switched  from 
Lebanon  to  Kiryat  Shmona,  in  re- 
turn for  a job  with  the  Egged  coop- 
erative. His  claims  were  reported  in 


the  press  in  early  1986,  and  the 
'‘night  meeting”  took  place  shortly 
afterwards  in  Amon's  office. 

Amon  admits  that  the  meeting 
took  place,  but  says  that  he  did  not 
know  that  Azulai  was  being  interro- 
gated by  the  military  police  at  the 
tiMe,  and  that  he  stopped  the  meet- 
ing as  soon  as  he  realized  this. 

Amon  was  recently  named  to  suc- 
ceed Zadik  Bino  as  chairman'  of  the 
First  International  Bank.  In  his  let- 
ter, Amon  refers  to  the  “rape  of  tbe 
legal  system  by  several  journalists." 
and  claims:  “Since  the  start  of  the 
investigation  into  my  conduct  there 
were  those  who  have  made  it  a point 
to  plant  detailed  information  on  the 
case  in  the  daily  papers.”  The  incri- 
minating coverage,  he  adds,  was 
always  most  intense  before  each  new 
stage  in  the  investigation,  in  a sys- 
tematic attempt  to  put  pressure  on 
the  legal  system. 


A rare  imperial  eagle,  like  that  shown  above  was  found  poisoned  at 
Kibbutz  Tzora  in  the  Jerusalem  corridor  over  the  weekend,  but 
experts  from  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Nature  were  able  to  save 
it.  Ornithologists  say  this  was  the  third  bird  of  prey  to  be  felled  by 
agricultural  poison  in  the  past  year.  The  Imperial  eagle,  a six-year-old 
male  without  an  identifying  leg  band,  is  believed  to  have  migrated 
from  icy  Europe  to  feed  in  Israel.  iRon  Bauer) 


INQUIRY 


Economics  Minister  Gad  Yaacobi 
said.  “If  an  authoritative  inquiry  is 
not  conducted,  and  if  the  findings 
are  not  submitted  to  the  Inner 
Cabiner.  ministers  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  bear  collective  respon- 
sible in  this  affair.  The  present 
situation  is  intolerable.  We  are  told 
that  political  echelons  did  not  know 
about  the  operation  and  took  no 
derisions.  Yet  at  the  same  time, 
there  has  been  no  probe  of  how  and 
why  the  operational  level  acted  on  its 
own  bat.  To  refrain  from  an  inves- 
tigation means  eithef  condoning 
illegal  acts,  or  committing  grave 
political  irresponsibility." 

Finance  Minister  Moshe  Nissim 
said:  “There  may  be  room  to  have  a 
restricted  body  look  into  the  affair.  I 
shall  take  a stand  only  after  I have 
heard  reports  at  the  Inner  Cabinet 
on  Wednesday." 

Other  ministers  said  privately  that 
they  were  troubled  about  the  true 
involvement  of  Sella  and  the  deci- 
sion to  promote  him.  They  said  that 
Shamir's  continued  repetition  that 
the  political  echelon  was  out  of  the 
picture  posed  as  many  additional 
questions  as  it  answered. 

These  ministers  said  that  a situa- 
tion in  which  only  the  three  senior 
Ministers,  the  so-called  “Prime 
Minister's  Forum"  were  informed 
about  the  Pollard  affair,  was  unsatis- 
factory in  the  lighr  of  subsequent 
developments. 

If  the  “Prime  Minister's  Forum” 
knew  nothing  about  the  Pollard 
aFfair,  these  ministers  said,  it  was 
important  to  find  out  who  did  know, 
and  who  were  the  most  senior  offi- 
cials informed. 

They  wondered  how  Sella,  on 
leave  in  the  United  States  for  stu- 
dies. got  permission  to  be  involved 
with  Pollard  and  to  handle  him,  and 
who  gave  him  such  permission. 

These  ministers  also  speculated 
how  the  government  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  Pollard  would  not  get  a 
sentence  as  heavy  as  life. 


Ministers  said  that  contacts  with 
the  US  administration  had  gone  in 
part  via  attorney  Ram  Caspi.  They 
asked  whether  Caspi  knew,  and  ex- 
plained, that  Pollard  could  not 
appeal  the  sentence,  just  because  he 
made  a plea-bargaining  deal  with  the 
prosecution,  since  this  would  not  be 
binding  on  the  judge. 

Israel  has  meanwhile  said  that  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department  refused  to 
grant  Sella  the  same  immunity  as  the 
other  Israelis  involved,  and  Sella 
thus  withdrew  his  agreement  to  be 
questioned  by  the  Justice  officials. 

The  Defence  Ministry  spokesman 
last  night  flatly  denied  a report  in 
Newsweek  alleging  that  Rabin  had 
refused  to  let  U.S.  officials  question 
Sella  in  connection  with  the  Pollard 
case . “There  is  not  a scrap  of  truth  in 
what  the  magazine  wrote.”  the 
spokesman  said. 

He  added  that  the  government  of 
Israel  had  “readily  agreed”  that  Sel- 
la be  questioned  bv  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  with  regard  to  his 
alleged  role.  But  this  was  to  be  on 
the  basis  of  the  agreement  reached 
between  the  Israeli  and  U.S.  govern- 
ments, the  spokesman  noted,  where- 
by he  would  enjoy  the  same  legal 
immunity  as  the  other  Israelis  ques- 
tioned in  the  affair. 

The  spokesman  said:  "To  our 
great  regret  the  U.S,  authorities  de- 
clined the  repeated  requests  by  Sella 
and  his  Israeli  attorney  to  operate 
within  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
between  the  governments.” 

MK  Mattityaha  Peled  (Progressive 
List  for  Peace)  last  night  submitted  a 
criminal  complaint  against  Pollard’s 
chief  Rafael  Eitan,  to  Attorney- 
General  Yosef  Harish  and  the, 
inspector-general  of  the  Israel  Police. 

Pried  based  his  complaint  on  Arti- 
cle J21  of  the  Penal  Code,  which 
concerns  offences  against  friendly 
countries.  He  wrote  Harish  that  the 
probe  of  his  complaint  should  show 
whether  Eitan  had  acted  on  his  own 
initiative  and  without  supervision,  or 
whether  he  bad  acted  on  instructions 
from  tbe  political  echelon. 


council.  However,  Rabbi  Gedalya 
Axelrod,  of  Haifa,  who  allegedly 
initiated  the  petition,  was  there,  as 
were  representatives  of  all  the  other 
signatories. 

In  their  retraction,  which  was  for- 
mally a “letter  of  clarification”  to 
Hammer,  the  dayanim  explained 
that  the  petition  had  been  intended 
as  an  “opinion  of  halachic  principle, 
such  as  had  been  issued  by  halachic 
teachers  of  Israel  over  the  genera- 
tions." 


The  letter  was  signed  by  Rabbi 
Avraham  Elmaliah,  director  of  the 
rabbinical  courts,  and  by  Rabbi 
Shlomo  Dibov5ki,  president  of  the 
Tel  Aviv  Rabbinical  Court. 

Hammer  is  to  pass  the  letter  on  to 
Harish  in  the  hope  that  it  will  end  the 
affair. 

But  Tzaban  last  night  issued  a 
statement  describing  the  letter  of  the 
dayanim  as  “the  very  least”  they 
could  possibly  say,  and  added  that  jt 
did  not  even  include  an  admission  of 
the  seriousness  of  their  action.  He 
said  he  would  wait  to  hear  the  state- 
ments by  Hammer  and  Harish  to  the 
High  Court  before  considering  any 
further  action. 


Miriam  EshkoL  the  widow  of  Israel's  third  prime  minister,  Levi  Eshfcol,  is  flanked  by  Foreign 
Minister  Peres  and  Defence  Minister  Rabin  at  a memorial  ceremony  on  Jerusalem’s  ML  Herzl  to 
. mark  the  18th  anniversary  of  her  husband’s  death.  Also  at  the  ceremony  were  Prime.  Minister 
Shamir,  Knesset. Speaker  Shlomo  Hillei,  Ministers  Moshe  Shahal,  Moshe  Arens,  Yigael  Hurvitz 
and  Ezer  Weizman,  and  Supreme  Court  President  Meir  Shamgar.  ^ . (Isaac  Harari) 
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IMF  team  meets  here 


The  four-man  IMF  team  is 
currently  winding  up  its  annual  visit 
and  is  expected  to  produce  an  in- 
terim report  before  it  leaves  on 
Wednesday. 

The  team  of  international  eco- 
nomists, led  by  Frenchman  Patrick 
de  Fontenay.  includes  Hungariao- 
bom  Janus  Soraogoy,  now  a West 
German  citizen,  Briton  Adam  Ben- 
nett, and  Eliahu  Krais,  an  Israeli 
with  15  years  of  IMF  experience, 
mainly  in  South  America.  It  has 
reportedly  been  impressed  with  the 
success  of  the  government’s  econo- 
mic policy  over  the  last  two  years. 
But  it  has  also  expressed  concern 
over  a widening  budget  deficit. 


Sales  are  booming 


Aids  scare  revives 
faith  in  the  condom 


Remember  IDF  fallen 


“Israel  will  spare  no  effort  to  bring 
back  for  burial  at  home  the  bodies  of 
the  soldiers  lost  in  all  its  battlds,” 
Defence  Minister  Rabin  said  yester- 
day. 

Rabin  was  speaking  at  a memorial 
ceremony  in  Jerusalem  for  IDF  fal- 
len whose  place  of  burial  is  not 
known. 

Also  attending  the  ceremony  were 
President  Herzog,  Prime  Minister 
Shamir,  and  Chief  of  General  Staff 
Moshe  Lewyy.  (Itim). . . 

Fees  for  car  licences  and  driving 
licences  are  to  be  raised  as  of  April, . 
causing  delays  in  the  mailing  of  re- 
newal notices,  tbe'Transport  Minis- 
try announced  yesterday. 

The  ministry  will  start  sending  out 
notices  on  March  15  to  people  whose 
licences  expire  in  April,  and  the 
public  is  requested  not  to  apply  to 
the  licensing  bureau  at  this  stage. 


By  SIMON  LOUISSON 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
rEL  AVIV.  - Condom  sales  are 
booming  as  a result  of  the  Aids 
scare  which  has  belatedly  hit  this 
country. 

An  informal  survey  of  Tel  Aviv 
pharmacies  shows  most  of  them 
reporting  sales  increases  of  be- 
tween 20  and  100  per  cent  in  the 
past  few  months.  Pharmacists  attri- 
bute the  surge  to  the  increased  . 
attention,  being  given  to  Aids  by  - 
newspapers  and,  more  recently, 
television. 

Tbe  leading  importer  of  con- 
doms, Promedioo  Ltd,  which  esti- 
mates it  has  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
market,  says  its  sales  have  in- 
creased 50  per  cent  over  the  last 
year.  Sales  manager  Gideon  Ka- 
plan credits  the  increase  to  two 
actors  - increased  sex  education 
relating  to  intercourse  and  pre- 
gnancy, and  greater  public  aware- 
ness of  the  dangers  of  Aids. 

But  the  survey  of  pharmacists 
tends  to  contradict  Kaplan's  asser- 
tion that  sex  education  is  effective. 
Most  report  that  the  under-20sarc 
seldom  - purchasers-?  o£r -condoms, 
and  this.group  has  not  significantly 
increased  its  buying. 

“I'm  afraid  they  [the  young]  are 
not  aware,”  says  Joseph  Shor,  a 
downtown  pharmacist.  He  adds 
that  there  has  been  no  drop  in  sales 


of  other  forms  of  contraception, 
such  as  lUDs  or  the  pill,  which 
indicates  to  him  that  the  largest 

increase  comes  from  the  group  that 

formerly  shunned  non-natural  con- 
traception methods. 

According  to  Shor,  more  women 
are  buying  condoms  then  before. 
He  estimates  that  they  now  make 
up  around  20-30  per  cent  of  the 
purchasers,  compared  with' a much 
smaller  number  a year  ago.  . 

Most  of  the  women  are  middle- 
class  professionals  under 35. 

: Pbarmardst  Yossi  Foff  confirms 


See  related 
story*  page  4 


that  young  people  are  not  conspi- 
cuous purchasers..  Foff. believes 
that  young  people  understand  the 
dangers  less  and  care  less  because 
“they  are  always  optimists.” 

Yoram  Rozenstein,  the  sales 
manager  of  Agic  Commercial 
Agencies,  another  major  importer. 
:of  condoms,  says-  that,  condoms 
tend  to  have  a rather  old-fashioned 
image  in  this  country  and  that  most 
buyers  buy  them  for  “special  occa- 
sions” rather  than  regular  use.. His 
company  reports  a 30  per  cent 
increase  in  sales,  which  be  attri- 
butes mainly  to  the  Aids  scare. 


Blood  Bank  finds  10  tainted  samples 


Golda  Meir  prizes 


TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  - Nazi-hunter 
Beate  Klarsfeld  and  veteran  settler 
Yehudit  Shimhoni  of  Kibbutz  Geva 
were  yesterday  awarded  Na’amat's 
Golda  Meir  prize  at  the  Cameri 
Theatre  here,  in  the  presence  of  Vice 
Premier  Peres. 

The  Germans  cannot  shake  off 
their  responsibility  for 'the  Holocaust 
“as  a passing  historical  error,”. 
Klarsfeld  said  on  receiving  tbe  prize. 
“It  is  Israel's  right  to  demand  that 
the  Germans  fight  anti-Semitism  and 
Nazism.” 


TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  - Out  of  some 
120,000  blood  samples  tested  by 
Israeli  hospitals  ami  the  Central 
Blood  Bank  last  year,  10  were 
found  to  have  Aids  antibodies. 

Health  Ministry  officials  esti- 
mate that  .if  the  Wood  samples  had 
not  been  screened,  at  least  30  peo- 
ple would  have  contracted  the  dis- 
ease-from  blood  transfusioBS. 

The  ministry  has  received  a $1 
mflfkm  grant  from  the  Treasury  - 
in  addition  to  last  year's  special 
allocation  of  the  same  amount  - to 
educate  the  public  on  the  dangers  of 
Aids.  Tbe  ministry  wSU  use  tbe 


money.to  establish  additional  cen- 
tres for  early  detection  of  the  dis- 
ease, to  pay  for  radio  and  television 
announcements,  and  to  distribute 
material  to  high-risk  groups  like 
homosexuals,  drug  addicts,  prosti- 


The  ministry  has  assembled  a 
group  of  phys&am  and  sociologists 
to  lecture  throughout  the  country 
on  how  to  avoid  the  disease. 

Officials  are  exploring  ways  of 
making  condoms  more  readily 
available  Lo  the  public,  such  as 
selfing  them  over  tbe  counter  in 
chain-stores. 


University  strikes 


Body  of  man  found  in  Judean  Desert 


TEL  AVTV.  - Hebrew  University 
students  will  strike  from  12:30  to  2 
p.m.  today  to  protest  against  the 
planned  hike  in  tuition  fees  to  be- 
tween $2,000  and  $4,000. 

Tomorrow,  classes  at  Tel  Aviv 
University  will  end  at  noon  and  at 
other  universities  and  colleges  at  10 
a.m.  so  that  students  can  participate 
in  the  noon  demonstration  on  the 
Tel  Aviv  campus.  Hebrew  Universi- 
ty students  will  not  participate  in 
tomorrow's  demonstration  as  they 
are  to  hold  their  own  on  Wednesday. 


By  BRADLEY  BURSTON 
BEERSHEBA.  - A partially  de- 
composed body  found  yesterday  in  a 
crevice  in  the  Judean  Desert  has 
been  identified  as  that  of  Tzaftir 
Cooper,  24,  of  Ho  Ion,  a film  student 
first  reported  missing  two  months 
ago. 

Personal  effects  belonging  to 
Cooper  were  found  early  yesterday 
by  Kibbutz  Ein  Gedi  member  EU 
Raz.  Police  and  army  search  teams 
then  located  Cooper's  remains, 
which  were  identified  by  a patholog- 


ist from  the  Institute  for  Forensic 
Medicine  in  Abn  Kabir. 

Cooper’s  case  aroused  widespread 
interest  when  his  movements  daring 
the  24  hours  prior  to  his  disappear- 
ance were  re-enacted  on  the  TV 
programme  Crime  Investigation .. 

. Cooper's  friends  said  on  the  prog- 
ramme that  tbe  film  student's  work 


was  strongly  influenced  by  the  movie 
Paris,  Texas,  which  describes  a 


Paris,  Texas,  which  describes  a 
man’s  return  to  his  family  after  hav- 
ing disappeared  for  many  years  in 
the  desert. 


College  closed 


The  Ramallah  teachers*  training 
college  was  ordered  closed  yesterday 
for  a week  after  the  second  demon- 
stration at  the  campus  within  the  last 
six  days,  a military  spokesman  said. 

The  spokesman  said  IDF  troops 
dispersed  a gathering  of  women  stu- 
dents. 

Last  Tuesday,  students  burned 
. tires  and  threw  stones  at  soldiers. 

In  downtown  Ramallah  yester- 
day. an  Israeli  motorist  was  injured 
slightly  when  youths  threw  stones  at 
his  car,  smashing  its  windshield. 


Corfu  commends  security  personnel  for  bravery 

Transport  Minister  Haim  Corfu  ' explosives  from  Egypt,  and  the 
on  Friday  presented  awards  of  merit  security  officers  who  discovered  last 
to  security  personnel  .who  acted  re-  April’s  attempt  to  smuggle  a bomb 
sourcefully  to  save  lives.  aboard  an  El  A1  jumbo  jet  at  Lon- 

Two  women  security  inspectors  at  don's  Heathrow  Airport  were 
the  Rafiah  crossing  who  last  Febru-  among  those  who  received  the  cer- 
ary  foiled  an  attempt  to  smuggle  tificates.  (Itim) 


getar:  V;  ^ 

rundown  m ^ 1 
Shamir  view 


of  conference 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  - 

Israel  has  given.  Egypt  * detailed 
explanation  of  Prime -Minister  Sha- 
mir's objections  to  an  internatioriai 
conference  on  Middle  East  peace)  ' 

' Tbe  director-general  of  the  Prfrne 
Minister’s  Office,  Yosef  Ben- 
AJharon,  met  Egyptian  Ambassador 
Mohammed  Bassiouny.  yesterday 
and  conveyed  Shairar's  position  ip 
him. 

Ben-Aharon  confirmed  to.  the 
ambassador  that  after  'Shamir  tyfft 
turned  from  Washington  and  Vice 
Premier  Peres  returned  from  Cairo, 
Shamir  had  sent  a message  also  to 
U.S..  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  explaining  why  he  opposed 
tbe  international  conference' idea.- ' 

A central  purpose  oTPeres’s  wip. 
to  Cairo  at  the  end  of  February  was 
to  discuss  joint  Israel-Egyptfan 
efforts  to  pave  the  way-for  an  inter- 
national conference.  Shamir  said 
that  Peres  had  no  authorization  terdo 
so,  while  Peres  claimed  that  he  had. 


Hotel  manager 
attacks  police; 


raid  on  casino 


•*  By  BERNARD  JOSEPHS 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
A police  raid  on  a Tel  Aviv  casino 
was  described  yesterday  as  “disgust- 
ing” by  the  manager  of  the  hotel 
where  the  gambling  took  place. 

“The  impression  given  is  that  this 
was  some  sort  of  secret  gambling  den 
that  the  police  broke  up.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.”  said 
Benny  Vilensky,  manager  of  the 
Mandarin  Hotel.  * • 

Some  300  people  were  playing 
blackjack  and  roulette  when  a squad 
of  police  and  Border  Police,  led  by 


Deputy  Commander  Arye  Amjj; 
struck  at  midnight  on  Saturday.  - kVl 


The  gamblers  indiide4  a farmer 
who  had  lost  his  tractor  during  the 
night's  gambling,  a police  source 
said.  " ; V 

The  police  confiscated  two  roufe&j 
te  and  two  blackjack  tables  and  afep 
took  possession  of  cheques  and  cgsh 
worth  more  than  NFS  40,000,  -in- 
cluding $2,000.  132  Jordanian  dinars 
and  400  Spanish  pesetas.  One  man* 
an  organizer  of  the  casino,  was 
arrested.  t* . 

Vilensky  stressed  that  the  hotel 
was  not  connected  with  .the  casino, 
but  had  merely  rented  it  the  premis- 
es. Nevertheless,  he  was  angered  by 
die  raid.' 

“When  I came  in  the  next  morning 
my  staff  told  me  that  about  80  police 
officers  had  taken  part  in  the  opera- 
tion,-turning  up  in  dozens  of  patrol 
cars.  7 ‘ • 

“Yet  there  was  no  need  for  suefr  a 
raid.  There  was  no  secret  about  fire 
casino.  It  operated  quite  openly  and 
there  was  no  money  on  the  tables:-’ 
only  chips." 

The  stakes  were  strictly  limited 
Vilensky  said. 


KupatHolim 
presents  its 
new  budget 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Post  Science  and  Health  Reporter 
The  Histadrut’s  health  fund 
yesterday  presented  a “balanced" 
budget  totalling  NIS  1.646,400,000 
- made  possible  by  “increased  effi- 
ciency” and  higher  membership 
fees. 

. Kupat  Holim  Clalit  head  Haim, 
Doron  presented  the  budget  in  Tei 


eminent,  a rare  occurrence  as  in  the 
past  the  budget's  presentation  was 
followed  by  long  arguments  with  the 
Treasury.  . 

Last  year,  the  government  agreed 
to  transfer  hundreds  of  millions  of 
new  shekels  to  the  health  fund  ff  ft 
abided  by  the  recommendations  of 
the  Gadish  Committee,  which  urged 
the  dismissal  of  hundreds  of  workers 
and  the  sale  of  property. 

The  government's  share  in  .cover- 
ing the  new  budget  is  4.9  per  cent} 
the  rest  comes  from  health  fund  dues 
and  employers'  fees.  A total  of  3.3 
million  Israelis  are  insured  by  Clalit, 
the  largest  health  fund  by  far. 

Doron  said  that  changes  were 
needed  in  the  hospital  and  clinic 
system  that  would  allow  facilities  to 
be  used  in  the  afternoons  and  even-; 
ings.  He  added,  that  wages  of  the 
lowest-paid  workers -should  be  in^ 
creased. 


With  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  death  of  our  beloved 


I LATE  SPORT  |[ 


MaccabiTA  in  final 


Dr.  LEON  (Liizer)  Pearlmann 


Defending  Israeli  basketball 
champions  Macdabi  Tel  Aviv  clin- 
ched a spot  in  the  final  of  the  Nation- 
al Basketball  League  play-offs  last 
night  with  a crushing 96-76  defeat  of 
Elitzur  Net  any  a at  Yad  Eliyahu. 

In  last  night's  other  semi-final 
game  in  Haifa,  Hapoel  Haifa  defe- 
atedHapoel  Tel  Aviv  100-91  to  force 
a third  game  to  be  played  a w&“.k 
from  Wednesday, 

In  the  battle  for  fifth  through 
eighth  places,  Hapoel  Galil  Elyon 
forced  a third  game  in  their  series 
with  Hapoel  Holon  with  a 90-^9 
home  victory. 


The  funeral  willtake  place  on  Tuesday,  March  10,  .1987  at  2:00  p.m.,  atthe 
familyfuneral  plot  at  the  Old  Ramat  Hasharori  cemetery  (opposite  “Ta’as,” 
RamatHasharon,  at  the  end  of  Bialik  Blvd.). 


Mourned  by: 


His  daughter:  Ruth Godson  (nee  Pearlmann), 
■:  London,  England  ; ; / 

His  grandson:  Dean  Godson,  Boston,  U.S.A.  ; 

The  family  in  Israel  ..A 


l*"W 
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isaster 


ZEEBRUGGE,  Belgian  (Reuter),  -*■  Distraught 
relatives  identified  bodies  from  a capsized  British 
car  ferry  yesterday  while;  the  ship’s  owners  said 
recovery  of  all  82  pcdpIeTttbeved  entombed  in  the 
hull  could  takes,  weeks. 

^ > Sixteen  divers  resumed  woriung  in. the  keeled 
oyer  hull  of  the  feny  but,  more  than  24  hours  after 
Jhc  last  three  known  survivors  were  winched  to 
safety,  offiriaissaid  there  was  tittle  hope  of  finding 
anyone  else  alive.  ■! 

Peter  Ford,  chairman  of  Townsend  Tboresen, 
jthje  owners  of  the  ferry  Herald  of  Free  Enterprise, 
Which  keeled  over  with  543foainly  British  passen- 
gers and  crew  after  leaving  Zeebnigge  on  Friday 
night,  said  some  bodies  might  not  be  recovered  for 
weeks.  . . 

^ -He  said  no  mote  sotvtYots  were  expected  to  be 
.found,  adding:  “jt  would  be  wholly  wrong  to  bold 
out  any  hope  for  the  relatives." 

'..The  identification  of  S3  bodies  found  so  far  from 
the  7,951-ton  roll-on,  roll-off  ferry  was  carried  out 
by  tearful  relatives  in  a sports  hall  turned  into  a 
temporary  mortuary  in  Zeebnigge. 

4 About  half  of  the  408  peoplerescued  have  flown 
home  to  Britain,  but  injured  survivors  are  scat- 
tered in  several  hospitals  and  others  who  escaped 


missing  may  take  weeks 


unscathed  are  still  in  reception  centres. 

Most  speculation  on  the  cause  of  the  disaster 
has  focussed  on  water  flooding  through  the  huge 
- bow  doors  which  are  used  as  a ramp  for  cars  and 
lorries  driving  on  to  the  ferry. 

' Ford  said:  “We  have  no  information  about  the 
cause.  There  are  many,  many  theories  being 
bandied  around  but  we  have  been  concentrating 
on  helping  the  relatives." 

But  in  Dover,  the  doomed  ferry’s  destination, 
Paul  Ovington , deputy  director  of  public  relations 
for  Townsend  Thoresen,  said  the  com- 
pany believed  the  doors  were  related  to  the 
^accident. 

“We  have  accepted  that  it  is  something  to  do 
with  the  doors,”  Ovington  told  reporters.  “That  is 
how  the  water  rushed  in  because  there  is  no  other 
hole  in  the  ship." 

The  ferry’s  captain.  Dave  Lewry,  is  in  hospital 
suffering  from  shock  and  a punctured  lung.  A 
lawyer  for  the  trade  union  of  Britain's  sea  masters 
said  he  may  not  be  fit  to  answer  questions  for 
weeks. 

Divers  concentrated  on  recovering  more  bodies- 
yesterday  from  the  ferry,  which  lay  on  its  port  side 
about  three-quarters  of  a mile  off  Zeebrugge 


harbour  with  its  bow  doors  gaping  open. 

One  of  the  first  survivors  to  leave  the  temporary 
mortuary  was  Londoner  George  Laxny,  who  had 
just  identified  the  bodies  of  his  wife,  bis  son-in-law 
and  his  grandson.. 

“Maybe  my  daughter  is  in  hospital  or  some- 
where. We  just  don’t  know,”  he  said  tearfully. 

Bob  Warmer,  one  of  the  Red  Cross  officials 
organizing  visits  of  survivors  and  relatives  to  the 
mortuary,  praised  them  for  their  courage. 

Asked  how  those  seeking  lost  ones  were  coping 
as  they  went  through  formalities  in  the  town  hall, 
the  grey-haired  official  paused  for  10  seconds.  His 
eyes  watered  and  he  said:  “The  English  are  brave 
people.  They  are  handling  themselves  with  great 
setf-disciptme." 

British  Transport  Secretary  John  Moore  said  he 
would  make  a statement  to  Parliament  today 
setting  out  the  form  of  a public  inquiry  into  the 
disaster. 

Anthony  Preston,  naval  editor  of  the  authorita- 
tive Jane’s  Defence  Weekly,  said  that  worries  of 
this  sort  had  arisen  during  the  FaDdands  crisis  in 
1983  when  the  Ministry  of  Defence  was  consider- 
ing chartering  a roll-on,  roll-off  ferry  to  take  troop 
reinforcements  to  the  South  Atlantic. 


*«»ncai 


‘Poindexter  told  Reagan 
twice  of  Contra  funds’ 


WASHINGTON  (AFP).  - Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan  last  year  was 
twice  told  by  his  National  Security 
Adviser  at  the  time,  Vice-Admiral 
John  Poindexter,  that  the  profits  of 
arms  sales  to  Iran  were  diverted  to 
Nicaragua's  Contra  rebels.  The 
Washington  Post  reported  yester- 
day. 

The  paper,  quoting  what  it  de- 
scribed as  a well-placed  legal  source, 
said  Poindexter,  in  informing  the 
president,  did  not  specifically  tell 
him  that  such  fending  was  illegal. 

The  source  said  the  vice-admiral 
had  said  funding  of  the  Contras  was  a 
“side  benefit"  of  the  covert  deal  with 
[ran,  which  the  Tower  Commission 
report  of  February  26  said  was  aimed 
at  securing  the  release  of  American 
hostages  in  Lebanon. 

The  Post  story  contradicts  the 
Tower  panel's  report,  which  said 
there  was  no  evidence  that  the  presi- 


Jofan  Poindexter. 


dent  had  been  told  of  funding  for  the 
Contras,  and  Reagan  has  always 
denied  he  had  been  informed  of  it. 

The  Senate  select  committee  in- 
vestigating the  affair  is  soon  to  de- 
cide whether  to  offer  Vice-Admiral 
Poindexter  immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion in  return  for  his  testimony.  So 
far  be  has  pleaded  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  which 
allows  him  to  refuse  to  testify  if  he 
risks  incriminating  himself. 

A source  close  to  the  White  House 
said  the  Administrartion  believes 
that  if  the  vice-admiral  testifies,  be 
will  say  be  had  direct  or  indirect 
authority  from  the  president  to  fend 
the  Contras,  the  Post  said. 

Two  other  key  witnesses  may  be- 
nefit from  judicial  immunity  — Lt.- 
Col.  Oliver  North,  the  man  said  to 
have  carried  out  arms  sales  and 
arranged  fending  for  the  Contras, 
and  retired  Gen.  Richard  Secord. 


'3  *.  • . . . . .* 


Hizbullah  vows  to  keep  Syria 
out  of  Beirut’s  Shi’ite  zone 


••  • *v  v v •••  - ■ 

. -tv  : 


G reat-grandmother  Annie  Best, 
— - 85,  (centre)  married  her  dream 
# j|  . jj-  man  Lucas  Botha,  26  in  Pretoria 
Kil  on  Saturday.  The  59-year 

, difference  doesn’t  mean  a thing  to 

Annie:  five  years  ago  she  married 
1 a 25-year-old  man  but  bad  her 

» l,r'  marriage  annulled  three  months  ; 
nliUU*'  later.  Of  her  new  husband  she 
says,  “When  I shw  him  my  heart 
fell  at  his  feet.”  • (Reuter). 


TNcw  Greek  Orthodox 
pope  installed 

ALEXANDRIA  (Reuter).  - The 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  installed  a 
qe'w  pope,  Archbishop  Parthenios 
IIJL  at  a ceremony  here  yesterday. 

He  succeeds  Pope  Nidiolas  who 
died  last  July.  The  enthronement 
was  attended  by  10  aorchbirfiops  rep- 
resenting  the  church  in  Greece. 


BEIRUT  (AFP).  - Lebanese  pro- 
Iranian  fundamentalists  yesterday 
said  they  would  refuse  to  allow  Sy- 
rian troops  to  enter  Beirut's  Shi'ite 
southern  suburbs. 

■At  the  same  trm^Aisirihg^Iraniah 
parKiteehiarian1  'Ayatollah  Ahiiiati 
Jannati  promised  his  country’s  sup- 
port to  the  pro-Iranian  Hizbullah 
(Party  of  God);  a statement  issued 
by  the  party  said. 

One  Hizbullah  leader.  Sheikh 
Abbas  Musawi,  described  the  de- 
ployment of  Syrian  troops,  who  ar- 
rived on  February  22  to  quell  fac- 
tional fighting  in  Moslem-dominated 


West  Beirut,  as  a “political  project 
designed  to  combat  Moslems,  with 
the  agreement  of  (Amin)  Jemayel," 
the  Lebanese  president,  correspon- 
dents said.  t 

He-  was  -speaking-  in  Tyre, 'south 
Lebanon,  at  a ceremony  to  com- 
memorate the  death  of  23  Hizbullah 
members,  killed  by  Syrian  soldiers  in 
West  Beirut  on  February  24. 

Sheikh  Musawi  said  the  security 
plan  for  West  Beirut  “cannot  include 
the  Shi'ite  southern  suburbs.” 

He  also  said  his  party  would  “cate- 
gorically refuse”  to  allow  deploy- 


ment in  southern  Lebanon  of  the 
Lebanese  army.' 

Earlier  yesterday  Lebanese  presi- 
dent Amin  Jemayel,  who  initially 
condemned  the  dispatch,  of  Syrian 
troops,  sent  a message  thanking 
Damascus  for  its  help. 

In  the  message,  sent  on  the  24th 
anniversary  of  the  Syrian  Ba’ath  Par- 
ty’s rise  to  power.  President  Jemayel 
said  that  Lebanon,  “thanks  to 
Syria’s  aid,  is  taking  a great  step 
towards  emerging  from  its  crisis  and 
finding  its  security  once  again,”  the 
Syrian  news  agency  Sana  reported. 


Pakistan  risks  aid  to  keep  nuclear  proj  ect 


ISLAMABAD  (Reuter).  - The 
Pakistani  government  pledged 
yesterday  to  continue  its  controver- 
sial nuclear  programme,  even  if  it 
meant  losing  foreign  aid. 

“We  shall  neither  be  browbeaten, 
nor  cajoled.”  Acting  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Zain  Noorani  told  parliament. 

The  government  of  President 
Mohammad  Zia  ul-Haq  has  repe- 
atedly denied  allegations  from  inde- 
pendent researchers  and  its  regional 
rival.  India,  that  it  is  building  a 


nudear  bomb.  It  says  the  research 
programme  is  entirely  for  energy 
purposes. 

Noorani  made  his  defiant  state- 
ment as  the  U.S.  Congress  •was  con- 
sidering a $4.02  billion  aid  program- 
me for  Pakistan,  which  under  U.S. 
law  would  be  halted  if  the  Moslem 
country  were  to  build  nuclear  arms. 

Pakistani  officials  have  expressed 
fears  that  recent  studies  pubUshed'in 
the  U.S.,  and  news  reports  quoting  a 
top  Pakistani  nuclear  scientist,  might 


lead  Congress  to  suspend  the  aid. 

Pakistan  had  forgone  foreign  aid 
in  1979  in  asserting  its  right  to  ac- 
quire nudear  technology. 

“Pakistan's  peaceful  nudear  prog- 
ramme shall  go  on.  No  matter  what 
difficulties  we  may  have  to  face  and 
what  sacrifices  we  have  to  undergo,” 
said  Noorani. 

Noorani  said  reports  that  the  U.S. 
bad  asked  Pakistan  to  stop  the  prog- 
ramme were  incorrect.  “No  threat 
has  been  held  out  to  us,”  he  said. 


Greece  sets  conditions  for  Voice  of  America  agreement 

ATHENS  (Reuter).  - Sodalist  relay  station  in  Greece  unless  military  aid  and  said  this  con- 
Prime  Minister  Andreas  Papah-  Washington  re-examined  its  policy  travened  an  accord  on  U.S.  military 
dreou  said  yesterday  Greece  would  towards  Athens.  bases  in  Greece  in  return  for  which 

not  sign  an  agreement  on  operations  Papan  dreou  accused  the  U.S.  of  Athens  receives  about  $500  million 
of  the  Voice  of  America  (VOA)  favouring  Turkey  by  giving  it  extra  in  credits. 
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Frogmen  yesterday  attach  a netting  in  front  of  the  bow  doors  of  the  capsized  British  car  ferry  in  order 
to  prevent  any  dangerous  chemicals  that  may  have  been  in  the  ship's  cargo  from  escaping.  (Reuter  telephone 


Gaddafi  may 
end  feud 
with  Arafat 

By  DAVID  HOROVITZ 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
LONDON.  - Libya's  Col.  Mnammar 
Gaddafi  is  to  end  his  long-running 
feud  with  PLO  leader  Yasser  Arafat, 
h was  reported  yesterday.  Gaddafi  is 
said  to  be  trying  to  arrange  Palesti- 
nian unification  talks  in  Tripoli,  so 
that  Arafat  can  prepare  for  an  inter- 
national peace  conference  with  feller 
Palestinian  backing. 

Gaddafi,  who  has  been  a champion 
and  sponsor  of  anti-Arafat  Palesti- 
nian forces  for  the  last  five  years,  has 
now  dropped  his  opposition  to  Ara- 
fat’s PLO  leadership  and  is  ready  to 
invite  him  to  Tripoli,  the  Sunday 
Times  reported,  adding  that  the  Li- 
byan leader  hopes  to  set  up  the  uni- 
fication conference  in  order  to  medi- 
ate between  Arafat  and  Syria’s  Presi- 
dent Hafez  Assad. 

Arafat  is  reportedly  ready  to 
strengthen  his  ties  with  Libya,  and  is 
hopeful  that  the  PLO’s  offices  in 
Tripoli  might  be  reopened  shortly. 

Arab  sources  quoted  by  the  paper 
attributed  Gaddafi's  shift  to  Syria’s 
latest  military  intervention  in  Beirut, 
because  he  believes  Assad  went  too 
far  in  backing  the  Amal  seige  of  the 
Palestinian  refugee  camps  and  in 
sending  in  troops  to  suppress  the 
fighting  between  leftists  militia. 

Gaddafi  talked  for  hours  with  Ara- 
fat’s deputy  military  commander, 
Khalil  al-Wazir  (Abn  Jihad)  during 
Republic  Day  celebrations  in  Libya 
bsTweek,  and  then  loaned  Wazir  his 
private  plane  for  the  flight  home  to 
PLO  headquarters  in  Tunis. 

Turks  vow  to 
teach  Iraqi  Kurds 
a lesson 

ANKARA  (Reuters).  - Kurdish  re- 
bels, whose  hideouts  in  Iraq  were 
bombed  by  the  Turkish  air  force  last 
week,  struck  back  by  raiding  a village 
in  south-er.-:  . ..cy  and  killing 

eight  civilians,  state  radio  said  here 
yesterday. 

Seven  or  eight  guerrillas  threw 
hand-grenades  into  two  homes  at 
Acikyol  near  the  Syrian  border 
Saturday  night  and  sprayed  the  occu- 
pants with  machinegun  fire  as  they 
tried  to  flee,  it  quoted  Interior 
Minister  Yildirim  Akbulut  as  saying. 

It  was  the  second  serious  attack  by 
the  rebels  in  less  than  a month.  On 
February  22,  guerrillas  killed  14  civi- 
lians in  the  village  of  Tasdelen, 
150km.  to  the  east  on  the  Iraqi 
border. 

Turkey  reacted  last  Wednesday  to 
that  raid  by  bombing  hideouts  it  said 
were  used  by  the  rebels  on  the  Iraqi 
side  of  the  border.  An  unconfirmed 
report  said  more  than  100  people 
were  killed. 
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U.S.  plan  to  enhance  Saudi  air  power 

WASHINGTON  (AP).  - President  Ronald  Reagan  plans  to  sell  improve- 
ments for  U.S. -supplied  warplanes  and  other  military  equipment  for  more 
than  $400  million  to  Saudi  Arabia,  a Defence  Department  spokesman  has 
said. 

Congressional  Foreign  Affairs  committees  were  unofficially  notified  of  the 
planned  sale  last  week.  Unofficial  appraisal  is  usually  made  20  days  before 
Congress  receives  official  notice  of  a large  military  sale. 

A senior  U.S.  official  said  last  month  that  the  Reagan  administration  was 
considering  selling  “electronic  countermeasures”  for  F-5  and  F-15  jets. 

T wo  Lebanese  face  arms  charges  in  Paris 

PARIS  (Reuter).  - A Lebanese  woman  and  her  nephew  have  been  charged 
with  conspiracy  and  illegal  possession  of  weapons  following  discoverv  of  an 
arms  cache  in  the  cellar  of  a Paris  flat,  judicial  sources  said  yesterday.  The 
woman,  40-year-old  Leila  el  Masri.  was  the  tenant  of  the  flat  in  the  French 
capital's  fashionable  16th  district  where  police  of  the  DST  counter-espionage 
agency  found  16  kilos  of  explosives,  two  submachine  guns  and  a pistol  three 
days  ago.  Her  nephew  Zaid  Hachache  was  remanded  in  custody  while 
.el-Masri  ws  released  provisionally. 

Experiment  fails  when  U.S.  rocket  blows  up 

WASHINGTON  (AP).  - A small  suborbitaJ  rocket  carrying  an  experiment 
into  the  upper  atmosphere  exploded  shortly  after  takeoff  from  a launch  site  in 
Alaska,  U.S.  space  agency  officials  announced. 

The  mission  failed  on  Saturday  when  a black  Brandt  X rocket  blew  up 
about  10  seconds  after  ignition  of  the  second  stage.  The  explosion  came  about 
22  seconds  after  liftoff  from  a research  range  operated  bv  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

The  135-kg  payload  of  the  12-metre  rocket  was  intended  to  study  particles 
and  energy  fields  associated  with  the  Aurora  Borealis,  or  northern  lights. 

‘Platoon’  director  wins  Guild  award 

LOS  ANGELES  (AP).  - Oliver  Stone  won  the  annual  Directors  Guild 
Award,  traditionally  a harbinger  of  the  Academy  Awards,  on  Saturday  night 
for  his  direction  of  the  brutal  Vietnam  war  film  Platoon. 

Only  three  times  has  the  winner  of  the  Directors  Guild  Award  failed  to  win 
the  Oscar. 

At  the  Guild’s  New  York  banquet.  Academy  Award  winner  Elia  Kazan 
"was  awarded  the  group's  highest  honour,  .the  D.W.  Griffith  Award,  “for 
outstanding  achievement  and  lifetime  contribution  to  film."  Kazan  has  won 
Oscars  for  his  direction  of  Gentleman’s  Agreement  and  On  the  Waterfront. 

Monkey  runs  amok  after  ber  baby  killed 

DACCA  (Reuter).  - A monkey  whose  new-born  baby  was  stoned  to  death 
by  a gang  of  boys,  savaged  nearly  70  people  - mostly  schoolchildren  - at 
Naxayanganj  in  the  past  week,  police  said  yesterday. 

Doctors  at  a hospital  in  the  industrial  town  near  Dacca  said  they  treated  at 
least  50  people  for  bites.  Residents  said  the  demented  mother  also  ransacked 
kitchens  and  stole  clothes  left  out  to  dry. 

Cosmonauts  to  grow  crystals  in  space 

MOSCOW  (AP).  - An  unmanned  rocket  brought  a crystal-growing  machine 
to  the  Mir  orbital  platform  where  two  cosmonauts  on  Friday  began  their 
second  month  in  space,  the  Tass  news  agency  said. 

Tass  quoted  Soviet  television  as  saying  that  specialists  believe  tbe 
crystallizer,  named  the  Corund.  can  serve  as  the  basis  for  creating  an 
industrial  shop  in  zero  gravity. 

Chad,  African  economy  on  minisummit  agenda 

CAIRO  (AFP).  - Seven  African  heads  of  state  will  meet  here  Wednesday  to 
discuss  the  crisis  in  Chad  and  the  continent's  economic  crisis.  Egyptian 
Foreign  Minister  Butros  Ghali  said  yesterday. 

Ghali,  in  an  interview  with  the  French-language  daily  Le  Journal 
d’Egypte , said  the  presidents  of  Congo.  Djibouti,  Egypt.  Sierra  Leone, 
Uganda,  Zaire  and  Zambia  would  meet  at  a conference  of  the  coordination 
bureau  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU). 

Saudi  king  to  visit  Algeria  this  week 

ALGIERS  (Reuter).  -King  Fahd  of  Saudi  Arabia  will  start  an  official  visit  to 
Algeria  on  Wednesday,  his  first  to  the  North  African  socialist  country  since 
ascending  the  throne,  Algeria's  official  news  agency  APS  said  yesterday. 
Diplomats  said  the  monarch  is  expected  to  meet  with  president  Chadli 
Benjedid  and  discuss  the  international  oil  situation,  the  Middle  East  and 
prospects  for  an  Arab  summit. 
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Oldest  peace  group  behind  Sweden-Iran  arms  charges 
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STOCKHOLM  (Renter).  - A band 
of  peace  activists  with  the  distinctive 
label  of  being  the  world's  oldest 
peace  campaigning  group  are  behind 
the  unfolding  saga  of  suspected 
Swedish  arms  smuggling  to  Iran. 

The  Swedish  Peace  and  Arbitra- 
tion Society  (Spas)  has  for  three 
years  been  researching  the  export 
records  of  Bofors,  the  country’s  big- 
gest arms  maker.  It  believes  it  has 
unearthed  enough  to  make  a smug- 
gling charge  stick. 

Spas  was  founded  in  1883  by  Idas 
Arnoldson,  a Swedish  member  of 
parliament  with  a vision  of  peace  on 
earth. 


In  its  early  years.  Spas  played  a 
major  role  in  preventing  war  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Norway  when  the 
two  countries,  joined  in  a union  the 
Norwegians  wanted  to  break,  were, 
negotiating  terms  for  independence. 

Another  of  its  successes  was  in  the 
mid-1950s  when  neutral  Sweden  was 
considering  its  own  nuclear  deter- 
rent. The  group  was  active  in  mobi- 
liang  popular  opinion  against  the 
idea. 

Nowadays,  the  society  is  the  coun- 
try’s biggest  peace  organization, 
with  up  to  20,000  members  accord- 
ing to  Spas  chairman  Lars  Ang- 
strom. 


It  operates  from  a small  and  un- 
tidy office  hidden  in  a massive  block 
of  flats  in  a southern  Stockholm 
suburb.  Angstrom  says,  "The  com- 
plexion of  the  group  has  changed  in 
recent  years,  from  an  older  profile  to 
a yoiinger  and  much  more  active 
membership.” 

Himself  a representative  of  the 


new.  young  wave  of  activists.  Ang- 
strom is  not  paid  by  the  society. 

He  said  the  Spas  research  into 
suspected  arms  exports  by  Bofors 
used  sources  available  to  the  public 
from  which  they  were  able  to  build 
up  their  catalogues  of  evidence. 

The  Spas  investigation  started  in 
earnest  three  years  ago  when  a dis- 


illusioned Bofors  engineer  leaked 
company  papers  that  the  society 
asserts  gave  details  of  illegal  exports. 

Bofors  is  a company  in  the  empire 
founded  by  Swedish  industrialist  and 
inventor  of  dynamite  Alfred  Nobel, 
who  established  the  prizes  bearing 
his  name  in  the  will  he  left  after  his 
death  in  IS95.  ’ 


Be  amazed  and  amused—.— 

THE  CAMBRIGE  BUSKERS  HANDLE  BACH 

and  most  of  foe  classics  (leaving  out  the  boring  bits).  Michael  Copely  (flutes),  and  David  Ingram 

(accordion} 

Acclaimed  by  Janies  Galway,  Karlheinz  Stockhausen  and  music  critics  throughout  foe  world. 

TONIGHT  - Ohel  Shem:  Tel  Aviv,  March  9,  9 p.m. 

Tickets:  Hadran,  Tel.  248787;  Castel,  Tel.  444725  and  other  agencies 
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Druse  send  their  children  to  pro-Syria  kindg rgartens 

The  Golan’s  young  Syrians 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
MAJDAL  SHAMS.  - Increasing 
numbers  of  Golan  Heights  Druse  are 
sending  their  children  to  private  pro- 
Syrian  kindergartens,  sources  in  the 
villages  told  The  Jerusalem  Post. 

The  youngsters-  are  reportedly 
taught  the  Syrian  national  anthem, 
which  they  sing  at  the  end  of  each 
session.  There  have  also  been  re- 
ports of  the  Syrian  hag  being  un- 
furled. 

The  sources  said  that  over  ISO 
youngsters  attend  three  private  kin- 
dergartens - two  in  Majdal  Shams 
and  one  in  the  nearby  village  of 
Mas’ada  - which  are  apparently 
funded  by  parents.  There  have  been 
rumours  of  “outside”  sponsorship, 
although  the  sources  said  they  could 
not  confirm  this. 

Children  wear  red  uniforms  and 
transportation  is  provided  to  ferry 
the  youngsters  to  and  from  classes. 
Doctors  make  regular  medical  in- 
spections. 

The  sources  said  the  private  kin- 
dergartens, opened  over  a year  ago, 
were  not  subject  to  any  form  of 
educational  supervision.  No  checks 
were  made  to  ascertain  whether  the 
teachers  and  staff  were  qualified  to 


look  after  young  children.  Even  so, 
the  popularity  of  the  kindergartens  is 
growing. 

“Last  summer  the  kindergartens 
organized  summer  camps  .which 
were  highly  successful,”  said  one 
Golan  Druse,  who  asked  to  remain 
anonymous. 

"It  is  very  difficult  for  the  moder- 
ates among  us  to  persuade  parents 
not  to  send  their  youngsters  to  these 
kindergartens,  especially  in  view  of 
the  services  that  are  provided,”  he 
said.  “If  _we  could  offer  suitable 
alternatives  then  I'm  sure  the  major- 
ity of  parents  would  prefer  to  send 
their  children  to  kindergartens  that 
are  recognized  and  supported  by  the 
Education  Ministry.” 

He  cited  the  example  of  the  Buka- 
ta  local  council  which  recently 

opened  its  own  kindergarten  with 
the  support  of  government  agencies 
and  Na’amat.  “There  was  a private 
kindergarten  in  the  village,  but  it 
closed  a month  ago  after  parents 
transferred  their  children  to  the 
council  kindergarten.'’  he  said. 

He  noted,  however,  that  youngs- 
ters aged  four  and  under  were  not 
the  only  ones  being  indoctrinated 
with  pro-Syrian  and  anti-Israeli 


views.  The  buildings  in  which  the 
kindergarten  d asses  are  held  also 
double  as  youth  dubs  and  commun- 
ity centres. 

"Video  films  and  lectures  featur- 
ing Syrian  propaganda  are  aimed 
primarily  at  high-school  pupils  who 
come  to  these  buildings,”  said  the 
Druse  resident. 

Moderate  and  pro-Israeli  resi- 
dents have  complained  to  the  au- 
thorities about  foe  activities  at  foe 
kindergartens  and  the  uses  to  which 
the  dubs  are  put,  and  have  called  for 
assistance  to  provide  alternative 
fad li ties  for  foe  dtizens  of  foe  re- 
gion, but  to  little  avail. 

"The  authorities  don’t  seem  to  be 
very  interested,  otherwise  they 
would  help  us.  Providing  better  fari- 
lities  and  services  would  encourage 
the  residents  to  think  better  of  Israel 
and  counter  the  accusations  made  by 
pro-Syrian  factions,"  foe  resident 
added. 

Israeli  officials,  however,  say  they 
are  satisfied  with  the  success  of  foe 
kindergarten  project  in  Bukata.  One 
said  they  would  like  to  see  more  aid 
given  to  the  Golan  Druse,  but  their 
hands  were  tied  by  finandal  restric- 
tions. 


Helped  advance  Jewish- Arab  coexistence 

Writer  Atallah  Mansour  honoured 


By  DA  VID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
NAZARETH.  - Veteran  Arab  jour- 
nalist and  writer  Atallah  Mansour 
was  honoured  last  night  for  his  signi- 
ficant contribution  towards  Jewbh- 
Arab  co-existence. 

He  was  presented  with  the  Israel 
Inter-Faith  Assodation’s  prize, 
named  after  the  late  Gabriel  Stern, 
at  a ceremony  at  Kibbutz  Givat 
Haviva. 

The  prize  is  awarded  annually  by 
foe  assodation  in  conjunction  with 
the  Institute  for  Arabic  Studies  at 
' Givat  Haviva  and  the  Martin  Buber 
Centre  at  the  Hebrew  University. 

Stern  was  a political  correspon- 
dent of  Mapatn’s  Al-Hamishmar 
for  many  years.  He  and  the  late 
Martin  Buber  were  founding  mem- 
bers of  Ebud  (unity),  an  organiza- 
tion that  promoted  closer  ties  be- 
tween Arabs  and  Jews.  The  assoda- 
tion was  particularly  active  during 
the  1950s. 

Mansour  has  been  Ha'aretz’s 
Galilee  correspondent  since  1958, 
and  has  his  own  weekly  column 
devoted  to  Arab  affairs  and  Jewish- 
Arab  relations. 

He  is  also  one  of  the  founding 
editors  of  the  independent  Arabic 


Atallah  Mansour. 


(Batson) 
based  in 


weekly  As-Sennara, 

Nazareth. 

Prior  to  the  launching  of  As- 
Sennara  four  years  ago.  Mansour 
wrote  for  numerous  foreign  publica- 
tons,  including  the  London-based 
Jewish  Chronicle. 

In  the  course  of  his  work,  Man- 
sour said,  he  had  always  tried  to  be 
unbiased,  presenting  the  facts,  no 
matter  how  unpalatable  they  might 
have  been  to  him  personally.  . 

He  stressed  that  he  did  not  regard 
himself  as  a crusader  for  the  Arab 


cause.  "I  have  always  tried  to  report 
foe  facts  while  explaining  certain 
problems  ;and  situations,'  where 
possible. 

Mansour  has  also  written  three 
books,  .two  romances  and  an  auto- 
biography entitled  Waiting  for  the 
Dawn.  The  books  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Arabic,  Hebrew  and  En- 
glish. He  has  also  written  several 
short  stories  and  essays  which  have 
been  published  in  Russia,  Germany, 
Italy,  France  and  America. 

A Christian  who  was  bom  in  the 
Galilee  Arab  village  of  Jish,  Man- 
sour moved  with  his  family  to 
Nazareth  in  1958  and,  apart  from  a 
four-year  stint  as  Ha’aretz  corres- 
pondent in  foe  West  Bank  and  two 
years'  study  at  Oxford  University,  he 
has  been  a resident  of  foe  mixed 
Moslem- Christian  city  for  most  of 
his  life.  . 

Mansour  views  present  relations 
between  Jews  and  Arabs  with  a 
mixture  of  concern  and  optimism. 

“The  situation  is  as  sad  today  as  it 
was  yesterday.  The  symptoms  of 
racism  have  imposed  themselves  on 
everybody,  malting  it  more  urgept 
than  ever  to  deal  with  the  issu^of 
Jewish-Arab  co-existence,”  he  saicL 


Health  clinics  expect  influx  of  test  candidates 

TV  show  arouses  anxiety 


By  JOHAN  A YEHIEL  B 

Doctors  at  Aids  clinics  throughout  the  countty 
are  bracing  themselves  for  an  influx  of  people 
anxious  to  be  tested  for  antibodies  to  the  Aids 
virus. 

Subsequent  to  Israel  Television's  Second  Look 
programme  last  Tuesday  evening,  the  seven 
Health  Ministry  clinics  received  “an  avalanche”  of 
phone  calls  from  worried  men  - and  a few  women. 

“They  began  to  ring  us  the  same  night  - there 
was  only  a laboratory  technician  on.  duty  in  foe 
hospital  - and  they  went  on  calling  throughout  the 
following  two  days.  We  are  four  doctors  working 
in  the  clinic  here,  and  we  couldn't  cope  with  all  the 
calls  - there  were  over  150,”  one  of  the  -clinic 
doctors  said  yesterday. 

“They  wanted  to  know  where  they  could  be. 
checked,  what  the  symptoms  were,  whether  their 
identity  could  remain  a secret,  whether  the  fact 
that  they  had  had  intercourse  with  a homosexual 
or  a prostitute  made  it  necessary  to  be  tested. 

The  dimes’  medical  staff  now  have  to  deal  with 
all  those  who  come  hi  to  be  tested.  In  most  cases, 
the  clinics  function  only  a few  hours  a week,  and 
with  so  many  people  wanting  to  be  tested  at  once, 
“we'll  be  taking  blood  non-stop,"  foe  doctor  said. 


It  takes  about  two  weeks  to  get  a test  resrit, 
and,  if  the  result  is  positive  (which  means  the 
person  has  been  m contact  sometime,  someplace, 
with  someone  carrying  the  Aids  virus),  then  he 
must  be  seen  again  personally  by  the  clime  staff. 
They  have  to  explain  to  him  how  to  make  changes 
in  his  sexual  conduct,  what  “safe  sex  is,  and  what 
the  risks  are  to  his  sexual  partners.  If  the  man  is 
married  or  has  a girlfriend,  there  are  also  risks  to 
her,  and  to  the  baby,  if  she  becomes  pregnant. 

Medical  experts  throughont  the  woM [ 
recommending  the  use  of  condoms 
sero-positive  testing,  and  also  for  afi men  who 
have  more  than  one  regular  partner  (homosexual 
or  heterosexual). 

The  anticipated  influx  of  people  to  the  dimes 
means  that  within  a few  weeks,  the  Health  Mims* 
tery  will  have  a clearer  picture  of  the  epidemiology 
of  Aids  in  Israel.  Until  the  TV programme  was 


•week, -we’re  expecting  about- 100 the  clinic 
doctorsaidyesterriay.  - 

Meanwhile,  a doctor  at  Hadassah  Hospital,  Bin 
Kerem.  warned  that  sexual  encounters  abroad  put 
homosexuals  at  Ear  greater  risk  of  bring infected 
with  the  Aids  virus  antibodies  fhanhavingsex  with 
an  Israeli  homosexual.  Research  conducted  by 
Dr.  SfalomoMa'ayanand  Dr.  Sarah  Boger^Goren 
showed  that  the  likelihood  of  getting  infected  by 
the  antibodies  was  significantly  higher  through 
. sexual  intercourse  abroad.  The  Hadassah  doctors 
tested  two  groups  of  homosexuals.  In  the  first 
group,  one  man  who  had  had  sex  only  in  Israel  was 
infected.  In  the  second  group,  nine  men  who  had 
slept  with  partners  abroad  were  infected  with  the 
antibodies. 

Testing  positive  to  the  Aids  antibodies  means 
that  one  is  infected  - and  thus  infectious  to  others. 
It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  person  will 
"develop  full-scale  Aids,  although  doctors  are 


shown  very  few  people  had  availed  themselves  of  growing  more  concerned  daily  with  the  rising 
the  services  of  the  seven  testing  centres  through-  statistics  for  camera  who  are  actually  becoming  ill 
out  foe  country,  which  were  inaugurated  with  with  Aids,  which  in  most  cass  is  fatal, 
great  ministry  fanfare  in  April  1986.  Little  has  ■ Israel  to  date  has  had  34  officially  reported  cases 

been  heardfrom  them  sinceT  “On  a normal  day,  of  Aids,  23  of  them  Israelis.  Nineteen  of  the  23 

we  see  from  five  to  eight  people  for  testing.  This  have  died^ 
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Haifa  Mayor  Arye  Gurel  (right)  takes  on  Israeli  heavyweight  Indian, 
wrestling  champion  Mickey  Sharoni  at  yesterday's-  opening  of  the 
national  Indian-wrestiing  competition,  for  men  and  women  at  the 
Green  Man  Club  in  Haifa.  (Paul  Melting,  Israel) 


The  lawyers  who  participate  in  today’s  elections  for  foe  Israel 
Bar  will  find  a confusing,  multicoloured  array  of  voting  slips  in 
their  booth:  green  for  foe  head  of  the  Bar,  blue  for  the  head  of 
foe  District  Bar,  yellow  for  the  District  Committee,  pink  for  the 
National  Council,  and  white  for  the  National  Convention. 
That’s  enough  to  confuse  even  foe  most  learned  counsel. 

The  election  campaign  which  until  recently  was  conducted 
only  in  the  inner  sanctums  of  lawyers'  mailboxes  and  offices, 
has  buret  forth  upon  the  public  with  no  prior  warning.  The  daily 
newspapers  have  benefited  from  a sudden  flourish  of  national 
and  local  campaign  advertisements,  and  municipal  bulletin 
boards  display  strongly-worded  exhortations  to  lawyers  to 
“come  and  save  foe  Bar.”  As  the  campaign  drew  to  an  end.  the 
various  national  and  local  lists  also  accused  each  other  of  “dirty 
tricks."  A traditional  Israeli  election  staple. 

There  are  some  9,000  lawyers  registered  in  the  Bar,  6.000  of 
them  residing  in  Tel  Aviv  and  its  environs.  In  the  elections  two 
years  ago  for  bead  of  the  Bar,  only  40  per  cent  of  those  eligible 
participated.  Ya'acov  Rubin  lost  in  those  elections  by  only  32 
votes  to  Menahem  Berger.  Both  are  vying  for  the  job  again,  and 
have  additional  competition  from  Dr.  Gavriel  Kling,  currently 
foe  deputy  head  of  foe  Bar.  Rubin,  50,  is  an  outsider,  as  he  lives 
and  works  in  Jerusalem,  a city  which  has  so  far  failed  to  produce 
Bar  leaders.  Four  years  ago  he  succeeded  in  wresting  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Jerusalem  Bar  away  from  the  Bar  “estab- 
lishment.” 


Lawyers  go 
to  the  polls 


By  MENACHEM  SHALEV 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


Rubin,  who  has  been  a lawyer  for  24  years,  lectures  at  the 
Hebrew  University  and  frequently  appears  in  criminal  trials. 

There  has  been  a "deafening  silence”  from  the  Bar  about 
major  public  issues,  says  Rubin.  “Those  who  head  it  now  are 
political  functionaries,  and  they  are  afraid  of  treading  on 
somebody’s  toes.” 

Rubin  is  referring  to  Berger’s  membership  in  foe  Herat  Party 
Central  Committee  and  his  current  national  unity  government- 
style  coalition  of  lists  associated  with  foe  Likud,  Labour  and  the 
religious  parties.  He  rites  as  an  example  the  Bar’s  silence  on  the 
Shin  Bet  case,  referring  to  the  ordeal  of  Tal-Aluf  Yitzhak 
Mordechai.  who  was  wrongly  accused  of  killing  the  two 


terrorists  who  hijacked  Bus  300  as  a latter-day  “Dreyfus  trial.” 

Kling.  53.  has  been  active  in  Bar  affairs  for  14  years.  He 
lectures  at  both  Bar-Ban  and  Tel  Aviv  Universities  and  is 
involved  mainly  in  civil  litigation.  “My  friend  Rubin  has  done 
nothing  for  four  years  as  head  of  the  Jerusalem  Bar,”  he  says. 
Still,  he  agrees  with  Rubin  that  the-Bar  has  been  silent  on  major 
public  issues. 

Kling.  who  describes  his  political  views  as  “centrist,  some- 
where between  Labour  and  Likud.”  says  that  in  his  current 
position  as  deputy  head  of  the  Bar.  he  has  not  been  in  a position 
to  speak  out  or  to  change  the  Bar's  agenda.  That’s  why  he 
derided  to  seek  the  lop  post,  he  says. 

Berger,  65,  spent  six  years  in  British  prison  camps  in  Kenya 
and  Eritrea  as  a member  of  the  I2X  underground.  He  says  his 
opponents  are  “misleading  the  public.”  He  cites  numerous  Bar 
debates  on  the  Shin  Bet  affair  and  says  that  the  Bar  couldn’t 
speak  out  on  the  presidential  pardons  for  the  Shin  Bet 
executives  "because  there  was  a majority  in  the  Supreme 
Court"  which  ruled  that  the  pardons  were  valid. 

Kling  and  Rubin  describe  themselves  as  apolitical.  Berger 
discounts  their  claim,  advising  voters  to  "check  and  see  who 
exactly  is  behind  them."  Noneof  the  three  is  considered  among 
foe  top-flight  lawyers  in  the  country. 

The  heated  campaign  of  the  past  few  days  may  send  more 
lawyers  then  usual  to  the  ballot  box.  The  election  organizers 
hope  that  the  voters  won’t  be  deterred  by  the  coloured  slips. 


Shultz’s  chance  to  test 
Moscow  on  human  rights 


Kremlin  leader  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev’s proclamations  about  Soviet 
reforms  - including  foe  human  rights 
issues  - could  be  put  to  the  test  in 
little  more  than  a month,  when  U.S. 
Secretary 'of  State  George  Shultz 
goes  to  Moscow  to  discuss  nuclear 
annsreductions. 

But  the  combination  of  President 
Ronald  Reagan's  political  weakness 
after  Irangate,  and  the  lack  of  con- 
sensus among  those  involved  in 
Soviet  Jewish  emigration  efforts, 
could  result  in  a missed  opportunity. 

The  linkage  of  foe  arms  talks  and 
human  rights  issue  has  been  part  and 
parcel  of  the  U.S. -Soviet  rela- 
tionship since  the  Helsinki  Agree- 
ment. 

The  Soviet  Jewish  emigration 
movement  has  always  been  uncom- 
fortable about  the  linkage,  arguing 
that  foe  human  rights  of  freedom  of 
movement  and  family  reunification 
are  inalienable. 

But  said  one  Soviet  Jewish  source: 
"There  are  inalienable  rights  and 
there  is  pragmatism,  and  pragmat- 
ism says  that  if  you’re  bargaining 
about  arms  there's  an  opportunity  to 
bargain  about  emigration. " 

After  the  Reykjavik  summit, 
which  ended  without  an  arms  control 
agreement,  Yuri  Dubinin,  the  Soviet 
ambassador  to  foe  U.S.  said  that 
without  a resolution  of  the  arms 
control  question  there  could  be  no 
real  progress  on.  human  rights..  He 
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American  Jewry  to  oppose  foe  rati- 
fication of  an  arms  control  treaty  in 
the  Senate,  if  Reagan  makes  it  dear 
to  the  American  public  that  the 
agreement  - which  lias  yet  fo  be 
reached  - is  in  America's  interests. 

The  disagreements  are  myriad 
among  those  involved  in  promoting 
Soviet  Jewish  emigration,  and  seek- 
ing to  improve  Israel's  relations  with 
the  USSR. 

The  Israeli  government,  which  is 
seeking  a cancellation  of  the  refugee 
status  for  Soviet  Jews,  will  likely  ask 
Shultz  to  raise  the  question  of  direct 
flights  from  foe  Soviet  Union  to 
Israel. 

The  semi-official  Public  Council 
for  Soviet  Jewry  will  probably  pre- 
sent Shultz  with  a catalogue  of  some 
11,800  names  of  known  refuseniks, 
for  Shultz  to  present  his  Kremlin 
interlocutors. 

But  the  Soviet  Jewish  Information 
Gentre  wifi  argue  that  no  list  should 
be  presented,  for  any  list  offers  the 
Kremlin  the  opportunity  to  release 
only  the  people  on  the  list. 

Indeed,  among  many  of  the  va- 
rious emigration  groups,  there  is  a 
growing  fear  that  the  Kremlin  might 
allow,  a sudden  exodus  of  a 


. _ large 

But  now  there  is  concepi-among-u-nunibeF  of  Soviet  Jews,  as  part  of  a 


emigration . ji^tivisty  ,t^at  Reagan 
weakened  by  Irangate.  will  not-  be 
interested  in  a linkage  strong  enough 
to  interfere  with  an  arms  control 
agreement,  which  has  eluded  him 
since  taking  office  seven  years  ago. 

As  it  is.  foe  Kremlin’s  sudden 
agreement  last  week  to  discuss  mid- 
range missiles  outside  of  the 
Strategic  Defence  Initiative  (SDI) 
context  can  be  viewed  as  a Soviet 
concession  to  Washington:  it  was  foe 
Soviet  Union’s  insistence  on  scrap- 
ping SDI  that  has  held  up  the  prog- 
ress on  arms  control  negotiations  till 
now. 

Furthermore,  say  Jewish  emigra- 
tion activists,  it  will  be  difficult  for 


, deal  involving  arms  control  or  eco- 
nomic Jienefits,  and  then  close  the 
emigration  doors.  The  Shultz  visit 
could  provide  the  Kremlin  with  an 
opportunity  for  such  a public  rela- 
tions gesture,  say  both  official  and 
unofficial  sources  here. 

«A  further  complication  for  Israel 
is  foe  Kremlin’s  recently  reiterated 
suggestion  for  an  international  peace 
conference,  and  the  Likud-Labour 
dispute  over  such  a conference. 

Just  as  Moscow  has  strongly  link- 
ed arms  control  with  human  rights, 
so  does  it  see  improved  relations 
between  Moscow  and  Jerusalem 
linked  with  Soviet  participation  in 
foe  Middle  East  peace  process. 


Rafi  Levy  witness  changes  his  story 


A witness  in  foe  trial  of  former 
Jerusalem  district  representative 
Rafi  Levy  was  declared  hostile  in  the 
Jerusalem  District  Court  on  Friday, 
after  contradicting  testimony  he  had 
given  to  the  police. 

Simon  Mara  an  Perez,  owner  of 
foe  Har  Zion  Hotel,  had  told  police 


that  in  return  for  Levy’s  speeding  up 
the  approval  of  a plan  to  build  a 
swimming  pool  at  the  hotel,  he  had 
purchased  paintings  by  Levy’s  son 
for  52,400.  But  in  court  he  said  there 
was  no  connection  between  purchas- 
ing the  paintings  and  getting  permis- 
sion for  foe  pool.  (Itim) 
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S ENTERTAINMENT 


EDUCATIONAL  TV 

8.00  Teletext  8.03  Keep  Rt  8.15  School  Broadcaats14.00 
Teletext  14^*3  Keep  Rt  14.15  Making  Magic  14^0  Surprise 
Train  15.10  Family  Problems  1S35  Keep  Fit  1«J»  Rve  Mile 
Creek  (part  17)  17.00  A New  Evening  - live  magazine 

ISRAEL  TV 

CHLDKEfrS  PROGRAMMES 

17.30  Animated  film 

18J20  Songs 

AftABtC-LANGUAOE  PROGRAMMES 
18-30  News  roundup 
1 SJ32  Programme  Trailer 
1836  Sports 
19^0  News 

HEBREW  PRO&IAMMES  resume  at 

20.00 with  a news  roundup 

20.02 That's  Incredible 

20-50  Beauty  Spot-  dps  on  hikes  and  trips 

21 M Mebat  Newsreel 

21.30  Three  Up,  Two  Down  - BBC  comedy  series,  starring 
Angela  Thome,  Michael  Bphtefc.  Ltaeite  Anthony  and  Ray 
Burdhi 

22.00 This  is  the  Time 

22JS0  Spenser:  For  Hire- American  suspense  series,  starring 
Robert  Uridi  and  Avery  Brooks 
23^5  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial) 

17.30  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  19.30  News  In  Hebrew 
2000  News  in  Arable  20.30  Executive  Stress  21.10  To  bo 
announced 22.00News  in  English  23USO  Specials 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV 

1130  Another  Life  14X10  TOO  Club  1*20  Shape-Up  153)0 
Afternoon  Movie:  Boy  on  a Dolphin  17.00  Super  Book  17  JO 
Moppets  18.00  Happy  Days  1830  Laveme  & Shirley  15.00 
News  2020  Magnum  PI  21.00  Movie:  Lions  for  Breakfast 

23.00  700  Club 


RADIO 


W.F.  Bach:  Sonata  for  2 Harpsichords,  Double  Concerto  for  2 
Harpsichords  and  Orchestra;  Badi:  Aria  from  Suite  No.  3 
18.00  Emphasis  on  the  Performance  19.00  Wind  Instrument 
Orchestras  2030  From  the  World’s  Concert  Hails  - Czech 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Neumann  - Liszt:  Symphonic 
Poem;  Weber:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  "Invitation  to  the  Dance" 
(Fteged  2230  "Then  and  Again"  33JOO  Liszt:  Annges  da 
Peterinage 

RADIO  1st 

6.03  Programmes  forOUm730 Programme  In  Easy  Hebrew 
8.05  Compass  - with  Benny  Handel  9.05  Information  for 
Listeners  10.05  Morning  Pearls  11.10  School  Broadcasts 
1130  Folksongs  12.05  Mid-East  Medley  13.00  News  In 
English  1330 News  In  French  1436  Children's  programmes 
1530  Education  for  all  18,05  A Place  in  the  Middle  1730 
Everyman's  University  18.06  Jewish  Traditions  1830  Bible 
Reeding  19.05  Reflections  on  the  Portion  of  the  Week  1930 
Programmes  for  Olim  22.05  Every  Man  has  a Star  - with 
astrologisf  flan  Pecksr 


RADIO  2nd 

5.12  Gymnastics  830  Editorial  Review  633  Green  Light  - 
drivers'  comer  7.00  This  Morning  - news  magazine  8.05 
Making  on  Issue  9.05  House  Call -with  Rivta  Mfdiaeli  1005 
All  Shades  of  the  Network  1 130  Safe  Journey  12.10  Q.K.  Ori 
Two  13.00  Midday  - news  commentary,  music  14.06 
Humour  1 535  Magic  Momenta  16.06  Songs  and  Homework 
17.05  Economics  Magazine  18.06  Free  Period  - education 
magazine  18.45  Today  in  Sport  1935 Today  - radio  news- 
reel 1935  Law  and  Justice  Magazine  2035  Cantorial.  Hit 
Pbrade  22105  Jatr  Comer 2335 Night  Games 


ARMY  RADIO 

406  University  on  the  Air  630  Open  Your  Eyes  - songs, 
information  7.07  "707" -with  Alex  Anafcy  840  Good  Morn- 
ing Israel  &J)S  In  the  Moming-wfthEflYbreen  10.05  Coffee 
Break  11.05  Right  Now  - with  Rafi  Reshef  13.06  Dafty 
Meeting  - with  Oriy  Yaniv  1 536 Wraf  a Doing  - with  Eraz  Tal 
1406  Four  in  the  Afternoon  1730 Evening  Newsreel  1835 
Soldiers'  Complaints  1405  Hebrew  songs  2405  Classical 
Music  Magazine  2130  Mabat-TV  newsreel  2130  Univerai- 
ty  on  ms  Air 22.00 Popular  songs  2105  The  24th  Hour 0036 
Night  51  rds  - songs,  chet 


VOICE  OF  MUSIC 

739  Haydn:  Symphony  No.  75  IPhllharmonia  Hungaricaf 
Dorati);  Weber:  Piano  Concetto  No.  2:  Beethoven:  Symphony 
No.  3.  “ErOrt»“  930  Dvorak:  Serenade  Op.  44;  Martimi: 
Rhapsody-  Concerto  for  Vide  and  Orchestra:  Brahms:  Piano 
Quintet  Op.  34  (Sahanan,  Tel  Aviv  Quartetl;  Grieg:  Peer  Gym 
(St  Martin/Manfoer);  Stravinsky:  VtoHn  Concerto  (Pertman, 
Boston/Ozawa);  Bernstein:  Divertimento  for  Orchestra  12.00 
Bach:  Sonars  for  Violin:  Mozart:  Duo  for  Violin  and  Viola; 
Dana:  Quintet  for  Wind  Instruments  1405  Mendelssohn : 
-Calm  Sea"  Overture;  Beethoven:  Quartet  Op.  18  No.  1; 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2;  Mozart  Concerto  No.  1 for  Horn 
and  Orchestra;  Haydn:  Symphony  No.  87  1530  Music 
^rSon1400Fram  the  Worttfs  Concart  Halls-CP-E. 
Bach:  Double  Concerto  for  2 Haipsichonfc  and  Orchestra; 


DAILY  ENGLISH  BROADCASTS - 
ISRAEL  RADIO 

on  576  and  1 170  kilohertz 
0730-7.15  News  and  Press  Review 
13.00-13.30  News  followed  by: 

SUNDAY—  "This  Land"  travel  magazine 

MONDAY  "Mainstream"  consumer  and  community 

affairs 

TUESDAY— "brad  Mosaic"  weekly  magazine 
WEDNESDAY  - "Spettrum"  science  and  technology 
THURSDAY  - “Studio  Three"  arts  magazine. 

FRH3AY— "Thank  Goodness  It's  Friday" 

SATURDAY— "Spotlight"  people  and  issues  in  the  news 


CINEMA 


JERUSALEM 

AlBanca  Franca ise:  LeCrtedlndicible 
Peur  8:30;  Beit  Agron:  The  Way  We 
Were  6;  Sens  Tolt  ni  Loi  8;  Life  of  Brian 
10;  Cinematheque:  Meet  John  Doe  7; 
The  Contemporary  9 (small  hall);  Fren- 
zy 9:30;  Eden:  The  Big  Gag  (Candid 
Camera)  4:30, 7, 9;  Edison:  Flrewa  liter 
4:30,7.9;  Habira:  Orion  Belt 5: 15. 7: 15, 
9:15;  Jerusalem  Theatre:  The  Hive 
6:45.  9:15;  Kfir:  Platoon  430.  7, 9:15; 
Mttchefl:  The  Fly  7, 9;  Orgfl:  The  Color 
of  Money  4:15, 6:45:  9:15;  Orion  Or  1 : 
Crocodile  Dundee  4:30,  7,  9;  Orion  Or 
3:  American  Werewolf  in  London  7, 9; 
Remo  4:30;  9Vfe  weeks  11:15  p.m.; 
Orion  Or4:  The  Killing  Fields  6:30;  9;  A 
One  Mess  4:30;  Admirer  11:15  p.m.; 
Orion  Or  5:  Redhaired  Spy  4:30,  7, 9; 
One:  Under  the  Doctor  4:30,  7,  9; 
Ron:  Mosquito  Coast  4:30,  7,  9:15; 
Semadar:  My  Beautiful  Laundrette  7, 
9:  IS. 

TEL  AVIV 

BaHLakain:  Sleeper  11:15  p.m.;  Ben- 
Yahoda:  The  Big  Gag  4:30, 7:1 5, 9:30; 
Chen  1:  The  Color  of  Money  4:45, 7: 15. 
9:45;  Chen  2:  Joshua  Then  and  Now 
7:25,  9:45;  Chan  3:  Malcolm  5,  7:30. 
9:40;  Chen  4:  Blue  Velvet  11.  2:35.  5. 
7:30,9:45;  Chon  P.  Ruthless  People  11, 
2. 5,  7:30, 9:45;  Cinema  One:  Hannah 
and  her  Sisters  4:30:  7:15. 9:30;  CiiM- 
ma  Two:  Bouba  4:30.  7:15,  9:30;  De- 
kef:  Crocodile  Dundee  7:1  S,  9:30; 
DZzengoff  1:  The  Mission  11,  1:30, 
4:45,  7:15,  9:40;  Dtaangott  2:  The 
Decline  of  the  American  Empire  11, 

1 JO.  4:45;  7:15,  9:40;  Dixangoff  3:  A 
Room  With  a View  11, 1:30;  4:45;  Mona 
Usa  7:15.  9 >10;  Drive-In:  Hell  Camp 
.7:30,  9:30;  Either:  The  Fly  5,  7:15. 
9:40;  Get:  Jumpin'  Jade  Flash  5, 7:15, 
9:40;  IhkotaM  ZOA  House:  Ginger 
and  Fred  4:30.  7:15,  9:30  laxc.  Wed.); 
Hod:  Hell  Camp 4:30, 7:15, 9:30;  larael 
Ctoematfieqoa:  Video,  The  Beetles  (B| 
7;  Video,  Pop  Music  9:30:  Lav  1:  The 
Mosquito  Coast  2. 5. 7:15, 9:40;  Lav  2: 
Summer  2. 5, 7:40,9:40;  Lav3:  Choose 
Me  2.  5.-  9:40;  Lev  4:  Orion  Belt  2,  5, 
7:40, 9:40;  Limor  Hamahudarii:  Peg- 
gy Sue  Got  Married 4:30, 7: 15, 9:30: 9% 
Weeks  2:  Maxim:  Back  to  School  4:30. , 
7:30,  9;3Q;  New  Gordon:  Violets  ere 
Blue  4:30;  7:15,  9:30;Oriy:  dosed  for 
renovations;  Paris:  Throne  of  Blood 
12. 2. 4, 7:15, 9:30:  Peer:  Deadly  Game 
4:30, 7:15, 9:30:  Shetuf:  Platoon  4:15, 
7,  9:30:  Sfvan:  My  Third  Problem  5, 
7:30,  9:40;  Tarouz:  Supergrass  7:30; 
9:40;  Tchriat:  Round  Midnight  4:30, 7. 
9:15:  Tel  Aviv:  Firewalker  4:30,  7:15, 


9:30;  Tel  Aviv  Museum:  Shoah  (II)  1 
p.m.;  True  Stories  7:30.  9:30;  Zafon: 
Closed  for  renovations 

HAIFA 

Amphitheatre:  Hot  Target  4:30.  7, 
9:15;  Arroon:  The  Fly  4:30.  6:45.  9; 
Atzmon  1:  We'll  Meet  on  the  Beach 
4:30.  7,  9:15;  Atzmon  2:  Mosquito 
Coast  4:15, 6.45, 9:15:  Chan:  Malcolm 
4:30, 6:45. 9;  Keren  Or  Hamahndaah: 
Echo  Perk  4:30, 7, 9:15;  0rah:  Platoon 
4, 6:30, 9;  Oriy:  Jumpin’  Jack  Flash  7, 
9:15;  Peer:  Crocodile  Dundee  4:30,  7, 
9:15;  Rev-Get  1:  The  Color  of  Money 
4:15, 6:45,9:16;  Rev-Gat  2:  Peggy  Sue 
Got  Married  4:30, 7, 9: 1 5;  Ron:  Firewal- 
ker  4:30, 6:46, 9:  Shavft:  My  Beautiful 
Laundrette  7. 9. 

RAMATGAN 

Aimon:  Straw  Dogs  7, 9:40;  Uty:  Pla- 
toon 4:30, 7:16, 9:30;  Oasis:  The  Color 
of  Money 4:30, 7, 9:40;  Ordea:  The  Big 
Gag  4:30, 7:1S,  9:30;  RavGan  1 : Jum- 
pin' Jade  Flash  5.  7:35, 9:45;  Rav-Gan 
2:  My  Beautiful  Laundrette  4:45,  7, 
9:40;  Rav-Gan  3:  The  Gods  Must  Be 
Crazy  5,7:20. 9:30;  Bay  Gan  4:  Joshua 
Then  and  Now  5, 7 JO,  9:40.  1 

HERZLfYA 

Dan  Aocadia:  Ruthless  People  7, 9:30; 
Daniel  Hotel:  Trouble  in  Mind  7:15, 
9:30  (exc.  Wed.);  David:  The  Big  Gag 
4:30,  7:15.  9:30;  Medial:  Firewalker 
4:30,  7:15,  9:30;  New  Tlfarat:  Blue 
Velvet  7:15. 9:30. 

HOLON 

Arm  on  Hamahndaah:  Ginger  and 
Fred  7,  9:15;  Migdal:  The  Gods  Must 
Be  Crazy  7,  9:30;  Savoy:  Avenging'' 
Force 4:30, 7:1 5. 9:30. 

BAT YAM 

Atzmaut:  Firewalker  4:30;  7:15,9:30. 
GWATAYW 

Kedar:  Firewalker  4:30, 7: 18.9-30. 

RAMATHASHARON 

Kochav:  Kiss  of  the  Spiderwoman 

9:30;  LssSousDous7. 

PET AH  T1  KVA 

G-G-Hechd  1:  Platoon  4:15,  7,  9:30; 
G.G.  Hechal  2:  Firewalker  4:30. 7:15, 
9:30;  G.G.  Hechal  3:  Some  Like  it  Hot 
4:30, 7, 9:30. 

KIRYATONO 

Community  Centre:  Legal  Eagles 
6:30,9. 

RISffON  LEZION 

G.G.  Ron  1:  Crocodile  Dundee  4:30. 
7;15,  9:30;  G.G.  Ren  2:  The  Big  Gag 
4:30, 7:16, 9:30. 


WHAT’S  ON 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged 
at  NIS8.15  per  line,  including 
VAT.  Insertion  every  day  of  the 
month  costs  NIS  163.30  per  line, 
including  VAT,  per  month. 


JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  Maw  Exhibition*: 
Felix  Nussbaum  (1904-1944),  artist  who 
perished  in  Holocaust  0 "From  Dudu  to 
3D,"  Meet  an  Israeli  Artist,  David  Gerstein 
(opens  103  at  4:30}  0 Artists  Quoting 
Artists  (opens  10.3  at  4:30)  0 Continuing 
Exhibitions:  Temare  Rikmen:  The  Be- 
witched Store,  tempera  and  lacquer  paint-  . 
inga  of  Givat  Aliya-Jaffa  0 Yehezfcd  Streteh- 
man.  comprehensive  show  of  oils,  1940's  to 
present  0 New  York  Now,  Six  New  Genera- 
tion New  York  City  Artists  0 Animals  In 
Ancient  Art  (Rockefeller)  0 Ancient  Glass 
Exhibit  $ Bethlehem  Embroidery,  dresses 
and  costume  pens  0 Rowers,  Fruit  and  ■ 
Trees,  photographs  by  Shat  Ginot  (until 
15-3)  0 Illustrations  in  Modelling  Clay,  book 
illustrating  by  Rony  Oran  0 Islamic  Art 
(Paley  Centre,  opp.  Rockefeller)  Q Perma- 
nent exhibitions  of  Archeology,  Judaica 
end  Ethnic  Art 

VISITING  HOURS:  Main  Museum  10-5.  At 
11:  Guided  tour  of  Museum  In  English.  3: 
Guided  tour  of  Archaeology  galleries  in 
English. 

LA.  MAYSt  MUSEUM  FOR  BLANK 
ART.  Visiting  hours:  Sun.-Thurs.  10-1; 
3:30-6.  Fri.  dosed.  Sat  and  holiday  eves 
10-1.  2 Hapalmach  St,  Tel.  661291/2.  Bus 
No.  15. 

Conducted  Tours 
HADASSAH— Tourism  DepL  The  Tour- 
ism Canter  will  be  closed  tomorrow,  Tue., 
March  10  on  the  occasion  of  Hadasaah'e 
75th  Jubilee  Celebration. 

HBKEW  UNIVERSITY 

English  tours  dally  Sunday  through  Thurs- 
day: 1.  Mourn  Scopus,  11  tom.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centra,  Administra^ 

- tion  BuBdrng.  Buses  9, 28, 4a,  28  & 23  to  the 
first  underground  stop  2.  Givat  Ram  Cam- 
pus, 9 & 1 1 a.m.  from  the  Sherman  Building. 
Buses  9, 28,  & 24.  Tel.  882819. 

AMTT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz- . 
■ radii  Women).  Free  Morning . Tours  - S 
ABcalal  Street,  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-699222. 


TEL  AVIV 
Museums 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM.  New  Exhibition: 

Alexander  Archipenko,  A-  Centennial  Tri- 
bute. 50  sculptures  (opens  12.3  at  8 
p.m.)  0 Continuing  Exhibitions:  Sit- 
ings (doses  16.3)0  Oskar  Kokoschka,  1886- 
1980.  Selection  of  Prints  and  Albums. 
Trends  in  Geometric  Abstract  Art  0 Edvard 
Munch,  prints:  Death,  Love  and  Anxiety  0 
VISITING  HOURS:  Sun.-Thur.  10-2, 5-9.  Sat 
11-2, 7-10;  Fri.  closed.  Helene  BnMnetein 
Pavilion:  Exhibition:  David  Hockney 
Photocollages  (doses  16.3).  Visiting 
Hoars:  Sun.-Thur.  10-2;  5-9.  Sat.  11-2;  7-10 
Fri.  dosed. 


Conducted  Tours 

AMTT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz- 
radii  Women).  Free  Morning  Touts  - Tel 
Aviv,  Tel.  220187, 2331 54. 

T?  visit  our  projects  call  Tef  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem,  226060;  Hatta,388817. 
ORT.  To  visit  our  technological  High 
* ”fl  Jerusalem  533141;  Tel  Aviv 
396171  233231. 240529;  Netanya  33744. 
WONEEH WOMEN  _ MA'AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Tel  Aviv,  210791 , Jerusalem  244878. 


HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA  MUSEUM.  26  Shabbtai  Levy  St 
TbL  04-523256.  Exhibitions:Moden»  Art.- 
Fating  the  Mirror  - The  Israeli  Caricature, 
Now.  Ancient  Art  - Jewish  coins  of  the 
Second  Temple  Period,  Egyptian  textiles, 
terracotta  figurines.  Music  & Ethnology: 
world  paper  cuts.  Open:  Sun.-Thur.  & Sat 
10-1;  TueL,  Thur.  & Sat  also  6-9.  Ticket 
also  admits  to  ttational  Maritime,  Pte- 
hjteoricaad  Japanese  Museums. 

WHAT'S  am  m HAIFA,  dial  OAtiMIMO. 
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By  STEVEN  V.  ROBERTS 


Washington 

stakes  were  high  as  President  Reagan,  the 

mi  old  master  of  television  oratory,  addressed  the 

■ nation  from  the  Oval  Office  last  week.  The  Tower 

■ Commission  report  on  the  Iran-contra  affair  had 
not  dealt  with  him  kindly;  he  was  a “President  who  did- 
n’t do  his  job,"  as  one  member,  Edmund  S.  Muskie,  put  it. 
The  President’s  approval  rating  had  dwindled  to  its  low- 
est point  in  four  years,  and  two-thirds  of  those  questioned 
by  a New  York  Times/CBS  News  poll  said  others,  not  the 
76-year-old  President,  were  in  charge. 

But  Mr.  Reagan  demonstrated  that  it  was  probably 
too  early  to  write  h is  political  obituary.  In  a direct  and 
forceful  speech,  be  accepted  “full  responsibility”  for  a 
policy  that  had  "deteriorated,'’  as  he  put  it,  into  an  arms- 
for-hostages  deal.  “As  personally  distasteful  as  1 find  se- 
cret bank  accounts  and  diverted  funds,”  he  added,  “well, 
as  the  Navy  would  say,  this  happened  on  my  watch." 

A CBS  News  poll  the  next  day  showed  a nine-point 
jump  in  the  President’s  approval  rating. 

But  the  speedt  was  clearly  no  magic  cure-all  for  the 
ills  of  the  White  House.  A majority  of  those  surveyed  still 
insisted  that  Mr.  Reagan  would  remain  a "handicapped 
President,”  that  he  had  not  told  all  he  knew  and  that  he 
should  have  apologized  more  fully. 

Bob  Dole  of  Kansas,  the  Senate  Republican  leader, 
summed  up  the  somewhat  blurred  reaction:  "This  is  the 
first  big  step  on  the  comeback  trail,  but  there  is  still  a 
long  way  toga” 

Part  of  the  problem  stemmed  from  what  Mr.  Reagan 
did  not  say  in  his  13-minute  appearance.  He  did  not  say 
that  he.  personally,  had  made  mistakes,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  subordinates  bore  much  of  the  blame. 

And  while  he  accepted  the  Tower  board  findings,  he  . 
dearly  disagreed  with  one  of  Us  critical  conclusions: 
that  the  Iran  arms  dealings  should  never  have  happened. 
The  President  stuck  to  his  belief  that  the  goals  were  wor- 
thy and  only  the  execution  went  awry. 

• Moreover,  he  still  has  to  <feat  with  a Congress  domi- 
nated by  Democrats  who  wort  the  November  elections  in 
the  face  of  concerted  campaigning  by  the  President  for 
Republican  candidates.  And  the  Democrats  are  deter- 
mined to  exploit  his  weakened  position  as  the  1988  cam- 
paign approaches. 

“We  have  no  fear  of  him  anymore,”  said  an  aide  to 
House  Democratic  leaders.  “We  know  we  won  the  elec- 
tions before  all  this  happened.  Ronald  Reagan  went  aD 
over  the  country,  he  really  went  after  us,  he  had  all  the 
money  in  the  world,  and  we  remember  that.  There’s  no 
way  Ronald  Reagan  will  ever  be  as  popular  again.” 

The  Democrats’  strategy  is  to  raise  expectations 
about  the  President  by  challenging  him  to  deal  with  un- 
popular issues,  such  as  the  budget  deficit  In  line  with 
that  strategy.  Representative  Jim  Wright  of  Texas,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  reiterated  his  proposal  last  week 
for  a tax  increase  as  part  of  any  deficit-reduction  pack- 
age, and -other  Democrats  Insisted  that  the  President’s 
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Revamping  the  N.S.C. 

Controlling  the  National  Security 
Council  was  one  of  President 
Reagan’s  main  goals.  In  his  speech 
Wednesday,  he  promised  “no 
more  freelancing  by  individuals 
when  it  comes  to  our  national 
security."  Covert  operations  by  the 
N.S.C.  staff  were  prohibited  — "no 
rf's,  and’sorbut's." 


Appointing  Ok!  Pros 

Following  up  the  naming  of  Howard 
H.  Baker  Jr.  as  chief  of  staff,  the 
President  withdrew  the  nomination 
of  Robert  M.  Gates  to  be  Director 
of  Central  intelligence,  substituting 
William  H.  Webster  of  the  F.B.I..  a 
(ess  controversial  choice,  to  join 
what  he  called  “an  accomplished 
and  highly  respected  new  team." 


"V 


Soothing  the  Congress 

The  President  promised  to  observe 
the  rules  of  Congressional 
oversight  and  said  “proper 
procedures  for  consultation  with 
the  Congress  will  be  followed,  not 
only  in  letter  but  in  spirit"  His  new 
chief  of  staff,  who  is  well  respected 
on  Capitol  Hill,  was  warmly 
welcomed  there  last  week. 


speech  should  not  obscqre  the  large  obstacles  that  lie 
ahead. 

“We  want  to  change  the  standard  by  which  Reagan 
is  judged,  we  want  to  up  the  ante,”  the  aide  said.  "The 
White  House  will  show  him  sharpening  pencils  and  chair- 
ing meetings,  and  that’s  fine  from  a public  relations  point 
of  view.  But  if  he  doesn't  go  beyond  p.r„  and  really  deal 
with  us; he  won't  be  taken  seriously  on  the  Hill." 

Nevertheless,  the  President  has  clearly  helped  him- 
self. His  television  speech,  combined  with  a nurry  of  pub^ 
lie  appearances  and  statements,  conveyed  the  message 
that  he  is  physically  up  to  his  job,  and  tapped  into  the 
vast  reservoir  of  personal  popularity  that  has  sustained 
him  throughout  his  career. 

The  ‘Permanent  Government’ 

On  Friday,  Mr.  Reagan  announced  he  was  dispatch- 
ing Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  to  Moscow  to  help 
“maintain  the  momentum”  in  arms  control  proposals. 

On  another  front,  Mr.  Reagan  has  won  high  praise 
for  his  recent  appointments,  particularly  of  Howard  H. 
Baker  Jr.,  as  White  House  chief  of  staff  and  William  H. 
Webster  as  Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  (Robert  M. 
Gates,  his  first  nominee  for  the  C.I.A.  post  withdrew 
under  fire  after  sharp  questioning  in  Congress  about  his 
part  in  the  Iran-contra  affair.) 


Talking  to  Moscow 

A new  Soviet  arms  control 
proposal  seemed  well-timed  for 
Mr.  Reagan,  who  hailed  it  as  a 
"new  opportunity.”  He  said 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz  would 
meet  with  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  next  month  in  Moscow  “to 
maintain  the  momentum  that  has 
been  generated." 

In  contrast  to  such  zealous  freelancers  as  John  M 
Poindexter,  Oliver  L.  North  and  Robert  C McFarlane, 
the  new  White  House  appointees,  along  with  Frank  C 
Carlucci,  the  new  national  security  adviser,  are  sea 
soned,  pragmatic  professionals.  They  are  also  card-car 
rying  members  of  what  is  called  the  “permanent  govern 
men!,"  which  sfays  on  in  Washington,  transcending  ad 
ministrations  and  ideological  cycles. 

Kirk  O'Donnell,  a former  aide  to  Democratic  leaders 
in  Congress,  noted  that  the  newcomers,  simply  because 
they  were  not  involved  in  the  Iran-contra  operation  and 
thus  do  not  have  to  answer  questions  about  the  scandal, 
enable  the  President  to  “change  the  focus  of  his  Adminis- 
tration from  past  actions  to  future  plans." 

Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moyninan,  the  New  York 
Democrat,  argued  that  the  appointments  signal  a move 
away  from  the  right  wing  and  toward  "the  center  of  the 
political  spectrum."  He  added:  "The  ideological  Admin- 
istration is  over.” 

One  Democratic  strategist  even  suggested  that  Mr. 
Baker  is  really  "the  first  President  of  the  post-Reagan 
era.”  Unlike  his  predecessors  on  the  White  House  staff, 
he  has  a national  political  following  of  his  own  and  may 
yet  re-emerge  as  a strengthened  Presidential  candidate. 

Mr.  Baker  had  lunch  last  week  with  conservative 
leaders  and  assured  them  ihat  he  has  no  agenda  of  his 


Demonstrating  Vigor 

After  weeks  of  low  visibility 

following  his  surgery,  the  President 

made  several  public  appearances 

last  week.  “As  far  as  I’m 

concerned,  the  American  people 

sent  me  here  to  do  a job  and  there 

are  just  two  years  left  to  get  it 

done."  he  told  the  National  . . 

Newspaper  Association.  ✓ • 
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Carlos  Uertfia-Aguirre 

own.  And  he  named  Kenneth  Cribb,  an  aide  to  Attorney 
General  Edwin  Meese  3d,  to  his  transition  team.  Mr. 
Cribb,  a Republican  strategist  suggested,  would  serve  as 
a "conservative  bodyguard."  for  the  chief  of  staff. 

But  Mr.  Baker’s  main  influence  may  be  on  the  tac- 
tics of  the  White  House,  not  its  ideology.  His  predecessor, 
Donald  T.  Regan,  was  a hard-nosed  political  amateur 
who  picked  fights  and  scraped  egos  all  over  the  capital. 

Mr.  Baker,  who  spent  18  years  in  the  Senate,  is  a' 
natural  conciliator  who  vastly  prefers  compromise  to 
confrontation.  Many  analysts  expect  him  to  convene  a 
series  of  meetings  with  Congressional  leaders  on  out- 
standing issues,  such  as  the  budget  deficit,  trade  legisla- 
tion and  aid  to  the  rebels,  or  contras,  in  Nicaragua. 

A major  unanswered  question  is  whether  President 
Reagan  will  listen  to  his  new  adviser,  or  to  the  more  rigid 
and  conservative  promptings  of  his  old  friends  and  his 
own  instincts. 

But  Republican  leaders  in  Congress 
clearly  want  the  President  to  heed  Mr.  Baker  and  join  in 
the  business  of  compromise. 

"There’s  going  to  be  a new  outreach  with  the  Demo- 
crats,” said  Senator  Alan  K.  Simpson  of  Wyoming,  the 
Republican  whip.  "We  haven't  been  loo  used  to  that  in 
the  past.  But  its  going  to  be  very  important  to  do  that.  We 
have  a country  to  run.” 


U.S.  Appears  Ready  to  Accept  Gorbachev’s  Gambit 


The  Deeper  Challenges  of  Striking  a Missiles  Deal  in  Europe 


By  JAMES  M.  MARKHAM 


Brussels 

THE  nature  of  an  imaginable  war  in  Europe  sud- 
denly looked  different  last  week.  The  restless 
Soviet  ieadv-r,  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev,  had  boldly 
moved  on  the  arms-negotiation  chessboard,  of- 
fering to  give  up  a mighty  arsenal  of  SS-20  missiles  in  ex- 
change for  a lesser  one  of  .American  Pershing  2 and 
cruise  missfles.  With  its  European  allies  nervously  ki- 
bitzing, the  United  States  seemed  ready  to  accept  the 
Russian  gambit  on  medium-range  missiles  in  Europe. 

The  chess  analogy  was  apt:  The  NATO  side  had 
made  the  Russian  move  possible,  in  turn,  by  a position 
that  NATO  itself  had  taken  much  earlier.  In  1981,  with  no 
missiles  in  Western  Europe  to  match  the  highly  accu- 
rate, three-headed  Soviet  SS-20,  NATO  had  offered  to' 
abandon  its  contemplated  deployment  of  American 
medium-range  weapons  if  Moscow  gave  up  its  arsenal  al- 


together. This  “zero  option”  seemed  at  the  time  a West- 
ern gambit  that  Moscow  could  only  refuse,  an  attempt  to 
reassure  a jittery  Western  European  public  that  a bellig- 
erent-sounding Reagan  Administration  was,  in  fact,  ear- 
nest about  arms  reductions. 

NATO’s  deployment  of  the  missiles,  despite  loud  and 
divisive  street  protests,  righted  the  strategic  balance  in 
Europe.  With  1(0  Pershing  2 ballistic  missiles  set  in  West 
Germany,  alliance  commanders  now  have  weapons  that 
can  strike  the  Soviet  Union  itself  should  Warsaw  Pact 
conventional  forces  ever  burst  into  Western  Europe.  This 
threat  to  hit  the  Soviet  sanctuary,  and  not  just  Soviet 
forces  marshaled  in  Eastern  Europe,  strengthens  the' 
doctrine  of  nuclear  deterrence.  An  attack  on  Western  Eu- 
rope would,  implicitly,  provoke  an  American  nuclear 
counterattack  from  Western  Europe  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  “coupling”  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  had 
motivated  the  original  NATO  derision  in  1979  to  deploy 
Pershing  2 and  cruise  missiles.  At  the  time,  the  alliance 
decided  some  American  missiles  would  be  needed  even  if 


Moscow  scrapped  all  its  SS-20’s.  The  question  posed  last 
week  was  whether  Mr.  Gorbachev  was  seeking  to  decou- 
ple America  from  its  partners,  or  whether  he  was,  in- 
deed, making  a major  concession  himself.  In  the  NATO 
nations  of  Europe,  die  issue  was  debated  as  50.000  com- 
manders and  top  civilians  happened  to  be  rehearsing  re- 
sponses to  a fictional  Warsaw  Pact  land  assault  trig- 
gered by  bread  riots  in  Eastern  Europe. 

A ‘Mad’  Option 

At  the  end  of  a seven-year  hitch  as  NATO’s  supreme 
commander,  Gen.  Bernard  W.  Rogers  said  that  the  al- 
liance would  be  “mad”  to  take  up  the  zero  option.  In  Cas- 
sandra-like tones,  the  American  general  has  for  years 
warned  that  Warsaw  Pact  conventional  superiority 
would  oblige  him  to  demand  authorization  to  fire  nuclear 
weapons  in  a matter  of  days  after  a ground  attack.  Yet 
even  without  the  Pershing  2 and  ground-launched  cruise, 
NATO  could  respond  with  submarine-launched  cruise 
missiles,  the  British  and  French  nuclear  forces  and.  uhi- 


Tough  Issues  Remain 

Getting  Down  to  the  Fine  Print 


Washington 

THE  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  already  worked  out  the 
main  elements  of  an  agreement’ on 
medium-range  missiles  — those  capable 
of  traveling  between  1,120  to  3,100  miles. 
But  they  must  still  resolve  complicated 
jcciiAc  of  treaty  verification  and  limits  on 
shorter-range  missiles. 

Tbfc  extensive  American  monitoring 
plan  has  several  key  elements.  Each  side 
would  send  inspectors  to  missile  deploy- 
ment areas  and  missile  assembly  facili- 
ties to  determine  the  initial  number  of 
medium-range  missiles  that  the  other 
side  has.  Deployed  missiles  would  have  to 
be  kept  in  designated  areas.  Inspectors 
would  observe  the  destruction  of  missiles 

that  are  to  be  eliminated.  • _ 

In  addition,  each  side  would  install 


monitoring  devices  and  inspectors  outside 
of  missile  assembly  facilities  and  storage 
sites  to  make  sure  that  no  new  missiles 
are  secretly  deployed.  More 'than  100  in- 
spectors on  each  side  would  be.  based  in 
the  other’s  territory. 

Soviet  officials  have  said  they  favor  on- 
- rite  monitoring,  but  it  is  not  certain  what 
American  stipulations  would  be  accept- 
able to  them. 

The  American  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  re- 
portedly favored  a less  intrusive  monitor- 
ing plan. 

' On  short-range  missiles,  the  United 
States  has  proposed  that  it  have  the  right 
to  match  the  Soviet  force  of  about  130  mis- 
siles r—  SS-12's,  SS-22’s  and  SS-23's,  with 
ranges  between  300  and  600  miles. 

. The.  Americans  want  to  create  short- 
range.  Pershing  IB  missiles  by  removing 


a second  rocket  stage  of  its  108  medium- 
range  Pershing  2’s. 

But  American  officials  say  that  it  is  un- 
likely that  West  Europeans  would  agree  to 
let  Washington  convert  the  Pershing  2's 
or  deploy  short-range  missiles,  because 
this  would  amount  to  another  politically 
controversial  round  of  deployment  of  mis- 
siles. The  agreement,  though,  would  not 
apply  to  West  Germany's  72  Pershing  1A 
missiles,  which  are  older  short-range  mis- 
siles. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  proposed  a freeze . 
on  short-range  missiles  in  Europe.  The 
Russians  have  also  suggested  that  (hey 
would  withdraw  short-range  missiles 
from  Eastern  Europe  to  put  them  on 
Soviet  territory. 

The  proposed  Soviet  freeze  would  not 
cover  short-range  missiles  in  the  Asian 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  American  offi- 
cials say.  Further  talks  would  deal  with 
the  reduction  of  these  short-range  mis- 
siles and  with  another  category  of  mis- 
siles, those  with  a range  of  less  than  300 
miles.  MICHAEL  R.  GORDON 


mately,  America's  land-based  strategic  missiles. 

Moreover,  some  NATO  experts  argue  that  in  virtu- 
ally giving  up  the  SS-20,  Moscow  would  be  relinquishing 
what  would  be  its  main  back-up  force  in  a conventional 
attack  on  NATO.  The  task  of  the  SS-20,  they  say,  would  be 
to  take  out  air  bases  in  West  Germany,  Spain  and  Tur- 
key, destroy  command  and  depot  facilities  and,  above  all, 
interdict  reinforcements  from  the  United  States  that 
would.be  crucial  for  turning  the  tide  in  the  opening  days 
of  a conventional  war. 

The  Soviet  short-range  systems,  notably  the  SS-22's 
and  SS-23'5  deployed  in  East  Germany  and  Czechoslova- 
kia, cause  understandable  disquiet  in  West  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Denmark,  since  these  nations 
lie  bracketed  in  the  missiles'  sights.  Yet  at  the  Geneva 
talks  the  Russians  have  acknowledged  the  need  to  deal 
with  shorter-range  missiles  and,  in  deference  to  West 
Germany,  the  United  States  appears  unlikely  to  agree  to 
total  removal  of  medium-range  weapons  without  strong 
assurances  of  a deal  on  shorter-range  systems,  too. 

The  deeper  challenge  of  the  zero  option  is  to  NATO's 
conventional  forces.  Here  the  Warsaw  Pact  enjoys  nu- 
merical, but  probably  not  qualitative,  superiority,  which 
would  be  magnified  in  a denuclearized  Central  Europe. 
Few  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  intends  to  launch  a 
European  war,  but  many  are  convinced  that  Moscow 
would  not  be  beyond  leaning  on  the  Western  Europeans 
to  extract  political  concessions  if  its  superiority  on  the 
ground  was  palpable.  And,  perversely,  a denuclearized 
central  front  might  make  war  thinkable  — always  dan- 
gerous in  a crisis.  The  unexalting  truth  about  American 
nuclear  weapons  — and  British  and  French,  ones,  too  — 
is  that  they  are  cheaper  than  expenditures  on  tanks,  air- 
fields, ammunition  and  soldiers*  salaries.  And  at  a time 
of  slow  growth  and  overburdened  welfare-state  budgets, 
few  Western  European  governments  are  prepared  to  put 
up  the  extra  francs,  marks  or  guilders  that  a beefed-up 
conventional  deterrent  would  require.  Pettier  considera- 
tions often  lurk  behind  lofty  rhetoric  about  nuclear  deter- 
rence. 

The  autumn  years  of  Ronald  Reagan’s  Presidency — 
with  its  Star  Wars  project  and  the  nuclear-abolitionist  vi- 
sions entertained  at  the  Reykjavik  summit  — have 
prompted  considerable  talk  about  the  need  for  Western 
Europe  to  assert  itself  and  to  do  more  for  its  own  de- 
fense. 

Yet  the  contradictory  emotions  stirred  by  the  pros- 
pect of  the  zero  option  — Andrt  Giraud,  the  French  De- 
fense Minister,  called  it  a “Munich”  of  nuclear  appease- 
ment — suggested  how  profoundly  the  Europeans  ulti-  • 
mately  want  to  be  linked  to  the  United  States. 
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How  the  Israelis 


Now  Nakasone  Has  Other  Things  to  Worry  About 


U.S.  Demands  on  Trade 
No  Longer  Rattle  Japan 


By  CLYDE  HABERMAN 


Tokyo 

^AMERICAN  and  Japanese  trade  negotiators 

il  held  another  round  of  discussions  last 
week,  sessions  that  .have  become  a 
familiar  ritual.  As  it  had  done  codntiess 
times,  the ’United  States  reported  mild  progress 
after  the  talks  but  no  breakthrough  that  might 
make  it  easier  for  American  companies  to  sell 
things  like  car  telephones,  pharmaceutical 
drugs,  medical  equipment  or  microchips  in 
Japan.  Those  products  form  the  core  of  the 
present  American  trade  offensive 

The  campaign  carries  a cumbersome  bureau- 
cratic label  — “market-oriented,  sector-spe- 
cific” negotiations,  known  as  MOSS  for  short.  A 
running  joke  here  is  that  the  acronym  really 
stands  for  More  Of  the  Same  Stuff. 

Certainly,  the  complaints  about  invisible  Japa- 
nese barriers  had  a familiar  ring.  An  agreement 
last  year  that  should  have  led  to  increased  im- 
ports of  American  microchips  has  yet  to  produce 
real  results,  the  United  States  team  said  Amer- 
ican-made car  telephones,  they  also  complained, 
are  allowed  only  into  the  less  lucrative  western 
part  of  the  country,  not  the  critical  eastern  mar- 
ket that  includes  Tokyo. 

The  intractability  of  the  United  States-Japan 
trade  dispute  is  fraying  patience  on  both  sides. 
W.  Allen  Wallis,  Undersecretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  told  the  Japanese  Government 
.last  week  that  protectionist  sentiment  is  running 
high  in  Washington.  There  is  “a  perception  in  the 
United  States,”  he  said,  “that  Japan  encourages 
exports  and  inhibits  imports,”  and  he  cautioned 
that  if  the  Reagan  Administration  hoped  to  head 
off  an  angry  Congress  it  needed  Japan’s  help. 
Help  means  allowing  more  American  goods  to 
enter  this  country. 

A Familiar  Refrain  ‘ 

Not  that  the  Japanese  didn’t  already  know  all 
that  Grim  stories  about  protectionism  fever  on 
Capitol  Hill  have  filled  the  newspapers  since  the 
Democrats  recaptured  both  houses  of  Congress 
last  November.  But  while  Japan  worries  a bit 
more  than  usual  these  days  that  die  Americans 
may  block  some  of  its  exports,  it  is  hardly  pan- 
icking. And  its  leaders  are  not  In  a mood  to  make 


major  concessions,  especially  since  some  senior 
trade  officials  question  Washington’s  resolve  to 
carry  out  its  threats.  They  have,  after  all,  heard 
it  all  before. 

Consider  the  following' news  items,  chosen  at 
random  from  1978:  japan  posts  a record  annual 
trade  surplus,  even  while  the  yen  hits  a record 
high  against  the  dollar;  the  chief-  United  States 
trade  negotiator  blames  Japanese  import  re* 
strictions;  the  head  of  Japan's  Economic  Plan- 
ning Agency  puts  the  fault  on  large  American 
budget  deficits;  Japan,  trade  officials  protest,  is 
as  open  a market  as  any;  the  Prime  Minister,  on 
his  way  to  Washington,  promises  that  his  country 
will  meet  Its  international  responsibilities  and 
work  to  reduce  the  trade  surplus. 

Any  of  those  stories  could  also  have  been  writ- 
ten in  the  last  year — and  were.  The  only  real  dif- 
ference was  that  the  trade  imbalance  grew 
.worse  than  ever:  the  1978  figure  of  $13.6  billion' 
ballooned  in  1986  to$58.5 billion. 

A more  subtle  difference  may  be  developing  in 
Japanese  attitudes.  To  judge  from  conversations 


with  Government,  officials  and  others,  a weari^ 
ness  with  American  demands  is  creeping  in  at 
the  edges.  In  addition,  Japanese  lncreash®iy  feel 
that  they  have  enough  economic  problems,  of 

their  owiLtradesurpIusesnotwithstanding. 

The  raoodwas  not  lightened  last  week  when  the 
Government  announced  that  the  unemployment 
■ rate  in  January  had  readied  a record  high  of  3 
percent  of  the  labor  fort*.  For  now,  Government 
attention  is  not  cm  trade  talks  but  on  stimulating 
the  economy.  That  happens  also  to  be  Washnig- 
ton’S  goal  for  Japan,  the  idea  belng-tbat  Japanese 
’would  thui  spend  more,  maybe  even  on 'imports 
from  the  United  States.  But  the  Japanese  make 
clear  that  pleasing  the  Americans  would  be  a 
happy coincidence,  not  their  priority. 

Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakasone  promises 
to  offer  measures  to  increase  domestic  demand, 
but  when  and  how  he  will  act  is  not  clear.  Only 
eight  months  after- leading  his  ruling  party  to  a 
landslide  victory  in  national  elections,  Mr.  Naka- 
sone is  in  political  trouble,  besieged  by  the  oppo- 
sition and  even  rebels  within  his  party  because  of 
bis  plan  to  impose  a new  sales  tax.  The  tax  de- 
bate has  delayed  a budget  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
begins  April  1.  Without  a budget,  there  can  be  no 
program  tor  economic  invigorattan. 

The  impasse  is  serious  enough  to  feed  specula- 
tion that  the  Prime  Minister  may  even  be  forced 
out  of  office  before  his  term  expires  next  Octo- 
ber, an  event  that  might  make  things  even  worse 
for  the  American  trade  ambitions,  as  Mr.  Naka- 
sone has  been  an  unusually  sympathetic  listener 
to  Washington’s  complaints. 
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Fell  Into  Strains 


The  Struggle  for  Peasant  Hearts  and  Minds  in  Nicaragua 


With  Washington 


By  THOMAS  L.  FRIEDMAN 


JERUSALEM 

IN  the  history  of  Israeli-American 
relations,  the  last  two  weeks 
probably  marked  one  of  the  low- 
est points.  First,  the  Tower  Com- 
mission report  singled  out  Israel  for 
encouraging  and  facilitating  — for 
its  own  interests  — the  American 
arms-for-hostages  deal  with  Iran. 
The  ink  on  that  report  had  barely 
dried  last  week  when  a Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Washington  sentenced 
Jonathan  J.  Pollard,  the  former 
Navy  intelligence  analyst,  to  life  im- 
prisonment, and  his  wife,  Anne  Hen- 
derson Pollard,  to  five  years,  for  es- 
pionage on  behalf  of  Israel. 

While  the  two  affairs,  of  them- 
selves, may  not  permanently  spoil 
American-Israel  relations,  they  have 
clearly  contributed  to  a deteriora- 
tion. This  was  starkly  reflected  in 
Judge  Aubrey  Robinson's  decision  to 
show  Mr.  Pollard  no  mercy,  even 
though  his  spying  was  for  Israel 
rather  than  for  a country  hostile  to 
the  United  States.  Foreign  Minister 
Shimon  Peres  concluded:  “There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  event  has  created 
a problem  in  our  relations.  I would 
say  that  there  is  serious  erosion,  but 
I would  add  that  the  body  is  very 
strong.” 

How  long  it  will  remain  so,  how- 
ever, may  depend  on  how  seriously 
Israelis  reflect  on  the  underlying 
causes. 

A major  factor  in'  both  affairs  has 
been  the  intense  and  intimate  rela- 
tionship that  has  developed  between 
Israel  and  the  United  States  during 
the  warmly  pro-Israel  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. “The  last  six  years  of 
Reagan,  Arab  terrorism,  the  fall  in 
oil  prices  and  the  generally  low 
standing  of  the  Arab  world  in  Amer- 
ican eyes  have  lulled  Israeli  officials 
into  thinking  they  can  do  no  wrong  in 
America,”  said  Zeev  Chafetz,  a for- 
mer Israeli  official. 

Indeed,  everything  seemed  to  be 
going  Israel’s  way  in  America,  and 
relations  between  the  two  countries 
became  so  close  and  unquestioning 
that  the  line  where  one  started  and 
the  other  stopped  became  blurred 
for  some  officials  on  both  sides.  If 
Mr.  Reagan  was  the  "Teflon  Presi- 
dent.” then  some  Israelis  thought 
they  had  the  “Teflon  country,”  at 
least  as  far  as  America  was  con- 
cerned. Some  Israeli  officials  evi- 
dently thought  they  could  get  away 
with  almosL  anything  in  Washington. 

This  may  explain  the  brazenness 
of  Mr.  Pollard's  Israeli  contacts,  CoL 
Aviem  Sella  and  Rafei  Eitan,  who, 
according  to  Federal  investigators 
used  an  American  Jew  to  penetrate 
United  States  intelligence,  without 
apparent  consideration  for  the  impli- 
cations in  case  of  exposure.  Ft  also 
may  explain  Israel's  lack  of  concern 
for  American  feelings  when  it  re- 
warded Colonel  Sella  and  Mr.  Eitan 
with  promotions  after  their  roles  be- 


came known  in  the  supposedly 
“rogue”  Pollard  operation.  It  may 
explain  the  decision  to  appoint  as 
military  attache  in  Washington  Maj. 
Gen.  Amos  Yaron,  the  officer  in 
charge  of  Israeli  forces  during  rhe 
1982  Sabra  and  Shatila  massacre  of 
Palestinians  in  Lebanon,  in  which  Is- 
rael has  admitted  indirect  involve-  . 
ment.  When  Israel  tried  to  have  Gen- 
eral Yaron  also  accredited  to 
Canada  last  week,  Ottawa  refused. 
And  it  may  explain  Israel's  insist- 
ence that  everything  it  did  in  the 
Iran  arms  affair  was  at  the  behest  of 
the  United  States  and  to  save  Amer- 
ican hostages,  even  though  it  is  now 
clear  chat  Israel  began  the  arms 
sales  before  any  American  appeals 
and  was  acting  on  its  own  agenda. 

A second  major  cause  for  the  scan- 
dals is  the  functioning  of  Israel's  na- 
tional unity  coalition  Government.  It 
is  essentially  run  by  three  men  who  . 
dislike  one  another  intensely  and 
barely  talk  to  one  another  — Prime 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  of  the 
Likud  Party,  and  Defense  Minister 
Yitzhak  Rabin  and  Foreign  Minister 
Shimon  Peres,  who  belong  to  the 
Labor  Party.  There  is  thus  no  coher- 
ent leadership.  It  is  possible  that 
they  did  not  know  about  the  Pollard 
operation,  as  they  say.  but  it  is  not 
dear  what  would  be  worse:  that  they 
knew  and  did  nothing  about  it,  or  that 
they  did  not  know  what  was  happen- 
ing in  their  own  Government. 

Sticking  Together 

Normally  such  incompetence 
■would  bring  on  a no-confidence  vote. 

But  because  the  Labor-Likud  coali- 
tion controls  a heavy  parliamentary 
majority,  there  is  no  effective  oppo- 
sition to  challenge  Mr.  Shamir,  Mr. 
Rabin  and  Mr.  Peres,  who,  for  all 
their  mutual  antipathy,  have  learned 
to  stick  together  under  duress  for 
purposes  of  self-preservation. 

"Pollard  has  paid  with  life  impris- 
onment,” said  Hadashot,  a centrist 
newspaper.  “Here,  no  one  will  pay. 
Here,  people  keep  silent,  are  evasive, 
casL  responsibility  on  lower-ranking 
officials,  hide  out  until  the  wave 
passes."  When  the  Likud  Minister  of 
Industry,  Ariel  Sharon,  stepped  in  to 
protect  his  friend  Rafael  Eitan  by 
making  him  chairman  of  the  big 
state-owned  Israel  Chemicals  con- 
cent,  Mr.  Rabin  and  Mr,  Peres 
looked  the  other  way.  Mr.  Shamir  re-, 
turned  the  favor  by  covering  for 
their  decisions  to  involve  Israel  in 
the  Iran  arms  deal. 

The  ruling  triumvirate,  wrote 
David  Landau,  a Jerusalem  Post  edi- 
tor, is  “less  an  optimal  amalgam  of 
wisdom  and  experience  than  a soci- 
ety of  underwriters,  formed  to  share 
responsibility  so  that  no  one  need 
bear  it  alone,  or  could  cast  it  on  the 
other."  The  concept  of  ministerial 
responsibility  and  holding  people  to 
account,  he  added,  "has  long  been 
fading  out  of  Israeli  politics.  Thirty 
months  of  unity  government  seem  fi- 
nally to  have  finished  it  off." 


Contra  soldiers  on  a mission  inside  Nicaragua  last  month.  , 
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T eaching  the  Contras 
Leftist  Rebels’  Methods 


By  JAMES  LeMOYNE 


Las  Amakas,  Nicaragua 

WITH  new  battle  plans;  weapons  and 
American  training  the  contra  guerril- 
las appear  to  be  on  the  offensive 
again  in  Nicaragua.  Infiltrating  from 
Honduras  through  jungle  passes  Hke  the  ones 
that  crease  this  mountain  zone,  the  rebels  say 
they  are  making  a final  effort  to  become  a guer- 
rilla force  able  to  challenge  the  Sandinistas  for 
control  of  the  country. 

How  well  the  contras  do  will  partly  depend  on 
how  much  aid  they  get  from  Washington,  where 
their  support  seems  to  have  declined.  This  week, 
the  Democratic  leadership  in  the  House  Is  ex- 
pected to  try  to  delay  for  six  months  the  release 
of  $40  million  in  aid  for  the  contras.  But  President 
Reagan  is  likely  to  successfully  veto  the  delay. 


Another  battle  over  contra  aid  is  expected  in  the 
fall,  when  the  Reagan  Administration  intends  to 
request  another  $100  million  for  the  rebels. 

One  model  for  the  contras’  new  campaign,  ac- , 
cording  to  two  American  officials  who  helped  or- 
ganize training  tor  them,  is  the  war  waged 
against  the  Government  In  El  Salvador  for  the 
last  seven  years  by  Marxist-led  rebels.  Hie  Nica- 
raguan contras  need  to  study  the  Salvadoran 
rebels’  success  in  organizing  popular  support, 
the  officials  said. 

The  deputy  commander  of  a contra  combat  pa- 
trol in  Nicaragua  spoke  earnestly  the  new  lan- 
guage, to  the  contras,  of  retying  on  the  people  to 
further  the  struggle.  "We  will  hand  out  medicine, 
explain  why  we  are  fighting  and  convince  people 
to  fight  with  us,"  he  said.  A two-day  trip  to  a con- 
tra base  camp  near  here,  as  well  as  interviews 
with  peasants  who  have  fled  the  Sandinistas,  ML ' 
cate  that  there  is  a degree  of  popular  discontent  ’ 


in.  Nicaragiia  jor  tbecontras  to  build  on.  » 

. But  there  also  ;str^ig  doubt about  the  con- 
" tras*  abflityto’  imitate  successfully  other  aspects 
- of  the  Salvadoran  guerrilla  movement  Accord- 
ing to  several  Western  diplomats  .and  military 
analysts,  the  Nicaraguan  rebels  still  lack  the  or- 
ganized base  of  popular  support,  political  sophis- 
ticatkm  and  effective  ideology  that  have  helped 
the  Salvadoran  rebels  to  undermine  Government 
authority.  As  importantly,  the  analysts  say,  the 
Sandinista  army  appears  to  be  far  more  adept  at 
fighting  a guerrilla  war  than  the  Salvadoran 
army. 

Independent  analysts  and  Salvadoran  rebels 
say  much  of  their  success  depends  on  exploiting 
genuine  social  grievances  and  making  military 
action  subordinate  to  political  goals.  The  Salva- 
doran guerrillas  spent  almost  ten  years  organiz- 
ing students,  peasants  and  urban  workers  before 
they  launched  a military  campaign.  When  the 
Government  army  struck  back  it  found  that  it 
was  fighting  a committed  network  of  rebel  sup- 
porters. 

By  contrast,  the  contras' opened  their  war  with 
military  attacks,  rather  than  political  actions. 
They  undercut  their  own  potential  appeal  by 
committing  human  rights  abuses  and  by  relying 
on  former  members  of  the  widely  despised  Na- 
tional Guard  that  defended  Nicaraguan  dictator 
Anastasio  Somoza  Debayte. 

Creating  a base  of  popular  support  appears  es- 
sential to  guerrillas  and,  according  to  both  for- 
mer Salvadoran  rebels  arid  American  officials.  It 
is  one  of  the  fundamentals  that  Cuban  trainers 
have  emphasized  to  both  Salvadoran  rebel  lead- 
ers and  Sandinista  commanders.  The  ctm tras' 
American  advisers  appear  to  have  been  far  less 
expert  in  the  art  of  guerrilla  war. 

The  Sandinistas  do  not  appear  to  have  forgot- 
ten the  lessons  they  learned,  when  they  were 
guerrillas  In  the  field.  They  have  worked  hard  to 
prevent  the  contras  from  organizing  peasant 
supporters,  and  jailed  or  uprooted  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  contra  sympathizers,  forcibly  relocating 
entire  village  populations  to  areas  under  Sandin- 
ista control 

Hindering  the  Contras 

“The  Sandinistas  understand  counterinsur- 
gency because  eight  years  ago  they  were  guerril- 
las,” observed  one  American  military  officiaL 

In  the  cities,  the  Sandinista  secret  police,  as 
well  as  press  censorship  and  other  restrictions, 
have  hindered  the  contra  s.So  has  the  contras' 
limited  political  appeal,  which  has  contributed  to 
ti|eir  failure  to  build  an  effective  undergound  or- 
ganization. The  rebels  face  similar  restrictions  In 
El  Salvador,  but  they  are  less  consistently  ap- 
plied there.  In  . addition,  the  Salvadoran  rebels 
are  willing  to  die  or  go  to  jail  in  the  straggle  to 
form  trade  unions,  human  rights  groups  and  stu- 
dent associations  to  press  their  cause: 

The  principal  ideology  guiding  the  Salvadoran 
guerrillas  is  Mandst-Leninism;  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily a doctrine  of  wide  popular  appeal  which  . 
may  be  why  both  the  Sandinistas  andthe  Salva- 
doran rebels  downplay  their  Marxist  beliefs  in  ' 
public 

Contra  officials  say  their  ideology  is  democra- 
cy, an  idea  that  is  likely  to  have  wide  appeal  in 
Nicaragua.  But  it  is  also  a promise  that  has  been 
abused  by  past  dictators,  and  by  the  contras’  own 
record  of  dubious  conduct  In  addition,  little 
thought  seems  to  have  , been  given  to  making 
democracy,  with  its  emphasis  on  . individual 
choice,  into  a doctrine  of  revolutionary  war.  Co* 

tra  commanders  here  inside  Nicaragua  say  they 

intend  to  try.  They  appear  unlikely  to  wih,  but 
some  analysts  say  the  rebels  could  become  a 
serious  problem  for  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment “If  the  contras  get  American  backing  and 
don't  murder  civilians,  they  have  a chance  m be- 
come effective  spoilers,"  said  a West  European 
diplomat  who  monitors  the  rebels. ^Barit’s  hard 
to  see  them  pvrrthrowtog  thg  ^ 
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As  Gorbachev  Rocks  the  Boat,  Some  Citizens  Are  Feeling  Queasy 


DearMikhar 

Who  Wuld  Dare 


Say  Si'h  Things 
Of  Or  Motherland? 


BETTER' the  **ilor  *n  tfe  Soviet  press  are,  to  no 
I one.'‘rprise'  overwhelminging  supportive  of 
^Htheinmun*st  Party  ,ine-  But  a significant 
minori?^1  P°Pu,ar  misgivings  about  Mikhail  S. 
Gorbar/  s demands  ,or  more  candid  criticism  of 
Soviet' iety  and  for  lhe  “restructuring"  of  the 
Excerpts  from  several  letters  in  various 


^ionsfoltow. 


would  like  to  ask  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
structure,  refashion  and  redo  everything?  Why 
iust  everything  that  was  done  before  necessarily  be 
jad? 

After  all,  there  were  restructurings  in  the  past,  and 
then  things  reverted  to  the  way  they  were  before. 
Aren’t  we  throwing  the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water? 


S.  Korostylev , 

Sovetskaya  Kultura,  Feb.  24 


In  issue  No.  45  [of  Moscow  News]  there  is  an  article 
by  Raikin,  in  which  he  writes  that  in  our  country 
instead  of  "grandiose  success”  there  is  "bad 
management,"  instead  of  “a  great  achievement,”  a 
great  mess,  and  instead  of  “heroic  efforts  " 
drunkenness. 

I think  that  even  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
would  think  twice  before  saying  this  about  our 
motherland. 


Anonymous, 

Moscow  News,  Feb.  8 


Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev,  the  Soviet  leader,  explaining  his  policies  to  residents  of  a collective  farm  near  Tallin  in  Estonia. 


Answlnird  Press 


A Steady  Diet  of  Criticism 
Frazzles  Nerves  in  Russia 


By  BILL  KELLER 


Moscow 

A TEACHER  of  comfortable  income  and  ortho- 
dox  views  was  startled  the  other  day  read- 
k mg  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev’s  latest  assault  on 
h.  shortcomings  in  Soviet  society. 

“This  is-too  much,"  said  the  woman,  poring  over  the 
speech  in.  Premia.  “Now  he  says  our  medicine. sod 
educatiod ^are  ntt;go<xi -We’ve  always  been  .told  our 
schools  and  medical  care’were  the  pride  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  file’s  really  beating  it  into  us." 

Her  exasperation  is  hardly  rare.  Public  opinion 
polls  are  not  published  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  un- 
certainties about  the  Soviet  leader's  critique  of  Soviet 
society  and  his  program  of  domestic  innovation  can 
be  read  in  the  increasingly  candid  letters  to  the  press, 
heard  in  television  round-table  discussions  and  sensed 
in  the  quizzical  faces  that  sometimes  greet  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev on  his  travels.  And  they  percolate  to  the  sur- 
face in  conversations  with  Russians. 

'While  Westerners  watch  the  unfolding  Gorbachev 
campaign  and  ask,  “Will  he  go  far  enough?"  at  least  a 
substantial  minority  of  Russians  seem  to  be  wonder- 
ing, “Must  he  rock  the  boat  so  violently?”  Mr.-Gorba- 
chev*s  program  of  "democratization”  and  “individ- 
ual initiative"  threatens  the  power  and  privileges  of  a 
vast  network  of  party  functionaries  .and  the  habits  of 
citizens  accustomed  to  the  state’s  cradle-to-grave 
control  of  their  lives.  Some  Russians  fear,  too,  that  a 
greater  tolerance  of  dissent  will  encourage  more  open 
challenges  to  authority. . 

The  Soviet  leader  has  indicated  .that  he  knows  he 
has  a kit  of  selling  left  to  do.  Late  last  month  he  im- 
plored a trade  union  conference  to  believe  that  the  vi- 
sion of  what  he  calls  greater  democracy  will  not  mean 


the  breakdown  of  social  order  and  that  economic 
reconstruction  will  not  mean  massive  dislocations,  it 
was  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  fifth  televised  speech  in  two 
weeks  pushing  his  domestic  program. 

In  a televised  street-corner  conversation  last  month 
with  residents  of  Riga,  the  capital  of  Latvia,  the  Soviet 
leader  mused  aloud,  “I  always  worry  about  whether 
our  people  feel  it,  whether  mistrust  of  this  restructur- 
ing has  not  already  grown  up  among  them.” 

Russians  seem  genuinely  taken  with  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev’s vigor  and  his  political  style.  His  calls  for 
greater  candor  in  the  press  and  liberalization  of  the 
arts  have  wot  him  wide  support  among  the  intelli- 
gentsia, and  the  release  of  some  political  prisoners 
has  earned  him  kind  words  from  some  dissidents. 

But  few  Russians  are  affected  by  these  develop- 
ments. Much  of  the  anti-Stalinist  writing  the  West  has 
marveled  at  recently  appeared  in  the  thick  literary 
journals  and  other  publications  that  cater  to  the 
Soviet  intelligentsia.  The  lively  weekly,  Moscow 
News,  is  so  far  the  only  place  where  a Muscovite  who 
does  not  tune  into  Western  shortwave  radio  broad- 
casts would  have  learned  that  more  than  150  political 
prisoners  have  been  freed  or  that  the  son-in-law  of  for- 
mer Soviet  leader  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  was  arrested 
for  corruption.  The  paper,  mainly  aimed  at  foreigners 
and  available  in  several  languages,  has  a limited  Rus- 
sian language  circulation  of  250,000  copies,  all  sold  in 
the  capital. 

What  the  People  Know 


. ..  _ . . . _ a tors  on  a Moscow 

bwnroughmg  up  Jewish  dement  it  was  aJ| 

pedestrian  mall  The  paper  b American  di plo_ 
e!a borate  conspiracy  cooke^^^  ^ ^ 
mats  and  Western  journalist 
Union  by  provoking  a distui-^,|e  do  ^ 
"Even  now,  most  ord.  Medvedev,  a 

about  the  excesses  of  St^,  few  outside  the 

historian.  “And  I belief  Sakha^v  is  back  in 
intelligentsia  know  jhaj,ar0v  was  stIown  c]appj„g 
Moscow.  Although  Dfy  Mr  GorbacheVr  he"  ® 
dunng  a teteveied  sp^^  has  nol  ^ the 

not  identified  and  hi^T 

SoXJet  man^at  Mr.  Gorbachev  is  unique 

Mr.  Medvedev  k p|aying  ^ shrewdly  to  differ- 
among  Soviet  Ieadr^  intellectuals  with  cultural 
ent  audiences,  w%Iivering  noSe-to-the-grindstone 
liberalization,  wh^  ..Un^r  Brezhn^or 

s?rr,ons  t0  JJ1®  line  for  everyone.”  the  historian 
such  a distinction.” 

° 8^  is  a steady  diet  of  social  self- 
“ about  shortages,  corruption, 

dnigs,  AIDS  — and  exhortations 
f r®ftltlJ  ,f^rk  harder  and  begin  taking  responsi- 
h’l’tvfh  f ,ives-  s°me  Russians  are  clearly  un- 
Dl,,ty  constant  upbraiding,  just  as  many 

AaSyr^S?re  P111  when  Jimmy  Carter  spoke  of 
Amenca,«maiaise ..  others  seem  confused  about 
an  Amex  change  and  skeptical  about  the  payoff, 
cousins  have  friends  or  relatives  who  now 
Mai?>pening  cafes  or  tailoring  shops  under  the 
arear^gj  permit  small  private  enterprises.  But 
el  the  ground  shaking  undertheir  feeL  A mid- 
““^cial  in  a trade  ministry  recently  confided  to 
lev?rican  friend  over  dinner  that,  for  the  first  time 
. ?*\fe,  he  was  scared  about  his  job. 

“let  television  recently  broadcast  a frank  drama 
.lich  two  actors  portraying  local  party  officials 
.i  the  old  and  new  schools  debated  whether  Mr. 
/bachev’s  emphasis  on  economic  risk  and  reward 
is  a step  away  from  real  socialism.  Things  are  not 
*ally  so  bad,  the  older  man  insisted.  And  anyway,  he 


So  far,  "restructuring"  means  that  those  who 
already  work  honestly  and  responsibly  are  being 
squeezed  twice  as  hard.  Today  these  workers  have  to 
do  their  own  work  and  constantly  push  those . . . who 
desire  no  changes  at  all  and  who  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  security  oppose  them. 

How  much  longer  are  we  going  to  push  them  and,  at 
times,  take  the  load  on  ourselves  out  of  humane 
considerations? 


M.  Shelkovenko, 
Sovetskaya  Kultura,  Feb.  24 


Stemming  from  the  decisions  of  the  party  and 
Government,  today  there  is  taking  place  a 
reorganization  of  the  administrative  apparatus  of 
ministries  and  state  committees.  This  is  a very 
necessary  undertaking. 

However,  in  many  institutions  this  process  has  been 
reduced  to  the  settling  of  scores.  It  is  mostly  young 
people,  people  with  higher  educations.  Communist 
Party  members . . . who  are  being  fired. 

The  ones  who  keep  their  jobs  are  those  closer  to  the 
authorities,  who  are  more  circumspect  and  who  never 
ask  the  boss  questions  which  must  be  decided  then 
and  there. 


Anonymous, 
Pravda,  Feb.  9 


The  Gorbachev  Government  shows  an  even  more  ,fway’ w 

camions  face  lo  the  conservative  rank  and  file,  who  mtinu^  "People  wouldprefertolrre^ally in pov- 

might  see  human  rights  concessions  as  a flinching  of  ££  t U"?UaI,y  we1alltVTh?  scnP‘  ,was 

authority.  Vechemaya  Moskva,  an  evening  newspa-  ° the  ,ne*  th“*er-  but  ' »“  c'ear 

per  favired  by  subway  commuters,  reremly  fe>  that  the  older  man  spoke  for  a large  number  of  skep- 

obliged  to  explain  why  a mob  of  plainclothesmen  hr  l,cs* 


Foreman  to  plant  director:  Vladimir  Pavlovich,  I 
wouldn't  even  think  about  electing  you. 

Director:  Why.  don't  you  like  the  way  I work? 

^ Foreman:  No.  that’s  not  it  at  all.  The  distance  is  too 
great  between  a worker  and  the  director.  I have  no 
idea  of  the  range  of  your  duties,  and  thus  I’m  unable 
to  judge  how  well  they  are  being  carried  oul  . . . 

Chief  accountant:  What  if  the  boss  proposed 
spending  the  money  earned  by  the  shop  on  equipment 
that  would  displace  150  of  the  shop's  200  workers. 
Would  you  vote  for  such  a boss? 

Foreman:  To  answer  truthfully,  I’m  not  sure.  I’m 
afraid  not 


Discussion  in  a machinery  Factory  after  Mr. 
Gorbachev  called  For  the  election  of  factory 
directors  by  workers,  Izvestia,  March  3 


Shultz’s  Visit  Enhan?  a Time  ot  Unusual  Accord 


U.S.  and  China  United  by  Atipathy  to  the  Soviet  Union 


By  DAVID  K.  SHIPLER 


’ A*' 


Shanghai 

NOBODY  art  ■ knew  Ronald  Reagan’s  de- 
vout anti-Commiaiism  could  have  imag- 
ined that  as  President  be  would  be  help- 
ing “Red  China”  manufacture  its  own 
ammunition  for  105  milliineter  howitzers,  train- 
ing elite  Chinese  industrial  managers  and  coordi- 
nating American  and  Chinese  military  aid  to  an 
Asian  guerrilla  force.  But  just  as  Americans’ 
stereotypes  of  Chinese  have  oscillated  through  the 
decades  between  negative  and  positive  images, 
between  the  Chinese  as  sinister  hordes  and  the 
Chinese  as  industrious  toilers,  so  have  formal 
relations.  ' 

As  demonstrated  las  week  by  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz’s  five-day,  five-city  jour- 
ney to  China,  the  two  countries  are  now  in  a period 
of  extraordinary  accord. 

Mr.  Shultz  was  received  at  the  highest  levels 
and  with  the  pomp  and  hospitality  usually  ac- 
cented a bead  or  state.  He  cruised  on  a river  boat, 
visited  an  industrial  training  center  with  Amer- 
icas instructors,  ascended  a sacred  mountain,  vis- 
ited the  grave  of  Confucius,  watched  an  ancient 
ceremony  of  gongs,  drums  and  horns,  toured  an 
aircraft  factory  built  by  McDonnell  Douglas  and 
always,  as  his  motorcade  .sped  through  villages 
and  rifles,  he  attracted  throngs  of  curious,  silent 
onlookers. 

In  Beijing,  he  met  with  six  top  officials.  Includ- 
ing the  Chinese  leader,  Deng  Xiaoping,  who  joked 

with  him  about  “troubles  and  difficulties  en- 
dured both  by  President  Reagan  and  Mr.  Deng 
himself.  And  throughout  the  discussions,  the 
Shared  antipathy  to  the  Soviet  Union  transcended 
whatever  disagreements'  were  expressed-  For 
(his  is  the  cement  that  holds  the  relationship  in 
place:  Each  side  is  interested  in  the  other  as  a 


counterweight  to  Soviet  influence  in  Asia. 

Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev,  the  Soviet  leader,  h 
begun  courting  the  Chinese  by  indicating  a w 
bigness  to  resolve  conflicts  dividing  the  two  cr 
tries.  He  has  compromised  on  a longstanding 
(ter  dispute,  agreeing  to  draw  the  frontier  e 
the  middle  of  a river,  rather  than  on  the  Qg 
bank.  He  has  announced  the  withdraw  a 
spring  of  tme  military  division  from  Mor^y 
step  dismissed  by  Beijing  as  insignificaiyi^j. 
of  tiie  six  divisions  that  will  remain  and<ovjet 
massive  deployment  just  across  the  S^st  -m 
border.  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  expressed^  ^ 
getting  out  of  Afghanistan,  where  ma  and 
armed  by  coordinated  help  from  bo*  ■ 
the  United  States.  j A.  She- 

And  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  E&eek,  sug- 
vardnadze,  also  traveling  in  Asia  jghanistan 
gested  that  the  emerging  formulajnese  wfi. 
might  be  a model  in  which  a Ved. 
drawal  from  Cambodia  could  be 


Slno-Sovlet  Fears  . . 

aa  ■ -wapped  analy- 

Ctunese  and  American  offset  moves  are 
ses  and  agreed  that  so  far  actual  wilh- 
just  talk;  they  wereskeptiequjgites  for  jm- 
drawals,  cited  by  China  &*wouid  occur.  Fur- 
proved  relations  with  Mos^  to  ^ deep  his- 
tbermore,  Western  anal35rklng  against  Sino-. 
torlcal  and  cultural  for&,  are  adjacent  em- 
Soviet  reconciliation.  TJg  Ethnic  populations, 
pires  in  Aria  with  uverj other  and  traditional, 
racist  attitudes  toward  0f  the  Mongol  hordes 
mutual  fears:  a Sovir  a Q^nese  fear  of  the 
that  mice  Evaded  R Great  Wall  to  the  north, 
historic  threat  beyo^aj,  anymore,  one  young 
Few  Chinese  studyber  it  was  an  asser- 
Communist  Partyjifjrnied,  but  his  belief  said 
tlon  that  couldn't  ^ added,  laughing,  that 

something  in  its^f  Russian  have  found  them- 
some  who  haver 


selves  assigned  by  the  army  to  the  Soviet  border. 

■ China,  which  has  opened  to  Western  investment 
' to  get  technology  and  expertise,  is  also  seen  as 
eager  to  avoid  a rapprochement  with  Moscow 
that  would  frighten  Washington. 

Since  formal  diplomatic  relations  began  in  1978, 
the  United  States  has  embarked  on  a modest  mili- 
tary relationship  with' China,  exchanging  high- 
level  officers  and  strategists,  receiving  Chinese 
delegations  to  study  training  methods  and  selling. 
China  some  military  technology  and  weapons. 
The  sales  involve  5500  million  in  electronics  for 
Chinese-built  F-8  jet  fighters,  Mark  46  antisubma- 
rine torpedoes  and  a factory  in  China  that  is  to 
produce  artillery  shells  and  fuses. 

After  introducing  market  forces  and  private  en- 
terprise into  agriculture,  China  has  slowed  its  eco- 
nomic reforms.  But  all  six  leaders  told  Mr.  Shultz 
that  neither  reform  nor  the  opening  to  the  West 
would  be  abandoned.  The  issue,  Mr.  Deng  told  Mr. 
Shultz,  is  orderliness. 

The  student  demonstrations  in  December  and 
January  raised  a traditional  fear  of  disorder,. the 
Chinese  explained;  some  parents  were  said  to 
have  warned  their  children  who  came  home  from 
college  never  to  forget  the  chaos  and  terror  of  the 
Cultural  Revolution.  It  was  the  need  for  order,  Mr. 
Deng  reportedly  said,  that  led  to  the  ouster  of  Hu 
Yaobang  as  party  chief.  Afterward,  amid  a press 
campaign  against  “bourgeois  liberalization,”  one 
factory  manager  noticed  his  workers  leaving 
their  Western  clothes  home  and  wearing  tradi- 
tional Mao  jackets,  perhaps  feeling  the  first  strir- 
rmgtf  a new,  anti-Western  wind. 

Still,  some  19,000  Chinese  students,  from  the 
elite  of  the  coming  generation,  are  currently 
studying  in  the  United  States,  being  exposed  to 
political  values  that  Chinese  leaders  reject 

That  seems  to  indicate  a self-confidence  by  the 
leadership  that  China  can  modernize  without 
Westernizing. 
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Assoc  laird  Pms 

Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  and  his  wife,  Helena,  were  greeted 
with  pomp  and  hospitality  on  visit  to  Guilin,  China,  last  week. 
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What’s  Shorter,  More  Colorful 
— and  Maybe  Easier  to  Read? 


FIRST  there  was  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986, 
promoted  on  its  promise  of 
simplification.  And  indeed,  it 
lowered  the  rates  most  people 
pay.  Then  there  was  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  directed  to 
create  a new  W-4  form  for  tax- 
payers to  compute  how  much 
should  now  be  withheld  from 
their  paychecks.  And  then  came 
the  howls  of  confusion,  anxiety 
and  frustration  from  taxpayers, 
their  accountants  and  the  politi- 
cians who  represent  them  alL 
Arthur  Altman,  chairman  of 
the  Forms  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee at  the  tax  agency,  ac- 
knowleged  early  on  that  the 
elaborate  new  W-4,  whose  four 
pages  were  double  the  size  of  the 
old  one,  was  thought  to  be  a “ 
horror.”  But  that,  he  said,  was 
because  the  old  one  was  so  sim- 
ple, not  considering,  for  exam- 
ple, two-earner  households.  "I 
don’t  know  how  we  could  do  it 
differently,”  he  said.  Last  week, 
the  I.R.S.  announced  it  had  found 
a way,  sort  of. 

It  is  called  the  W4-A.  It  is  back 
to  two  pages  and  it  is  more  color- 
ful — pink  has  been  added.  Ac- 
cording to  a private  consulting 


firm  that  conducted  consumer^ 
. tests  on  it,  it  is  less  forbidding. 

But  simplicity  and  brevity 
come  at  a price.  The  new  W-4 
had  been  drafted  to  meet  two 
goals:  adjusting  a taxpayer's 
withholding  for  the  sweeping 
changes  or  the  new  law  and,  as 
Congress  required,  matching 
more  accurately  than  the  old 
W-4  the  amount  of  tax  withheld 
and  tax  liability.  The  truncated 
W4-A  provides  a rougher  gauge, 
and  so  is  designed  to  err  on  the 
side  of  withholding  more  tax 
rather  than  less. 

That  could  help  prevent  un- 
pleasant surprises  on  April  15, 
surprises  that  now  include 
stiffer  penalties  for  underwith- 
holding. As  for  honest  mistakes, 
the  I.R.S.  has  taken  no  position 
on  interest  penalty  amnesty  for 
people  who  make  them.  But  the 
official  position  last  week  was 
that  taxpayers  who  make  a 
"good  faith”  effort,  filling  out  ei- 
ther a W-4  or  a W-4a  by  June  1, 
will  not  be  penalized. 

Or  the  daring  might  wait  for  a 
W-4b.  The  only  requirement  of 
law  is  filing  by  Oct,  I ..On  Capitol 
Hill,  there  were  hearings  on 
even  more  streamlining. 


Candidates 
Prospect  a Year 
From  The  Prize 

With  the  day  that  could  decide  the 
1988  contests  for  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  nominations  for  Presi- 
dent a year  away  this  week,  both  de- 
clared and  prospective  candidates 
are  stepping  up  their  schedules.  But 
before  March  8, 1988,  when  all  South- 
ern, most  border  and  a growing 
number  of  other  states  will  hold  their 
primaries  and  caucuses,  comes  vot- 
ing in  Iowa.  That  was  where  the  par- 
ties’ putative  front-runners  found 
themselves  last  week. 

Former  Senator  Gary  Hart,  the 
Colorado  Democrat, talked  about  the 
perils  of  dwelling  on  single  issues  — 
in  this  case,  trade  and  protectionism. 
Vice  President  Bush  was  trying  to 
pull  himself  out  from  under  one,  the 
Iran-contra  affair. 

Bush  strategists,  who  arranged 
the  trip  more  than  a month  ago  and 
were  apprehensive  because  it  had 
fallen  in  one  of  the  Administration’s 
toughest  weeks,  were  relieved  by 
Iowa  Republicans’  gentle  question- 
ing about  the  controversy  and  their 
man’s  role  In  it.  The  public  reaction 
to  Mr.  Bush  generally  was  more 
mixed.  The  New  York  Times/  CBS 
News  poll,  published  last  week, 
showed  a significant  drop  in  Mr. 
Bush’s  popularity.  Thirty-two  per- 
cent of  those  surveyed  said  they  had 
a favorable  opinion  of  him  and  19 
percent  a negative  view;  in  January, 
43  percent  were  favorable  and  23 
percent  unfavorable. 

Meanwhile,  his  principal  rival  — 
and,  most  political  professionals  say, 
the  principal  beneficiary  of  any  diffi- 
culties the  Iran  affair  may  produce 
for  Mr.  Bush  — officially  declared 
that  he  was  contemplating  declaring. 
Bob  Dole  of  Kansas,  the  Senate  mi- 
nority leader,  formed  what  is  known 
as  an  exploratory  committee. 
Among  the  Democrats,  Senator  Jo- 
seph R.  Biden  Jr.  of  Delaware  went  a 
technical  step  further,  forming  an  of- 
ficial campaign  committee. 

No  matter  what  the  forms,  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 


sion, with  which  both  men  filed,  con- 
tenders are  "legal  candidates"  after 
spending  more  than  $5,000  "in  pur- 
suit of  the  nomination.” 

Military  Reserves 
Claim  Shortages 

The  complaint  of  senior  militaiy 
men  about  shortages  in  ammunition, 
spare  parts,  medical  supplies,  fuel 
and  other  items  needed  for  combat 
has  become  familiar  in  Washington, 
particularly  around  budget  time. 
Last  week,  it  became  known  that  the 
nation's  lop  reserve  officers  share 
the  regular  forces’  view. 

In  a report  by  the  Reserve  Forces 
Policy  Board,  which  had  not  then 
been  made  public,  22  senior  officers 
and  civilian  officials  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Air  Force  and 
Coast  Guard,  told  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  W.  Weinberger  that 
their  forces  are  far  from  ready  for 
wartime  duty. 

The  officers,  who  make  up  the 
principal  policy  advisory  body  on  the 
reserves,  cited  particularly  "critical 
shortages”  in  medical  personnel  and 
inadequate  training  in  needed  skills 
for  many  reservists.  With  growth  in 
the  military  budget  slowed  in  the  last 
two  years,  Pentagon  planners  rely 
heavily  on  the  reserves.  Forty-nine 
percent  of  the  Army's  wartime 
strength,  for  example,  is  projected  to 
be  m the  Army  Reserve  or  National 
Guard,  including  all  the  divisions 
that  would  train  draftees. 

The  board  also  said  there  was  a 
total  of  $16.8  billion  in  equipment 
shortages  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  an 
increase  of  $M  billion  over  the  year 
before  that,  and  projected  another 
rise  this  year.  The  “most  critical” 
categories,  the  report  said,  include 
communications  and  transport-  The 
reserves’  management  of  equipment 
and  spare  parts  is  being  criticized, 
however.  Citing  "a  glaring  lack  of 
accountability,”  Senator  Pete  Wil- 
son, Republican  of  California,  has 
asked  for  a General  Accounting  Of- 
fice audit  of  6,500  reserve  units. 

Martha  A.  Miles 
and  Caroline  Rand  Herron 


Verbatim:  Balancing  Interests 

4. . . the  Constitution  sometimes  insulates  the 
criminality  of  a few  in  order  to  protect  the  privacy 
of  us  all/ 

Associate  Justice  Antonin  ScaBa 

in  a Supreme  Court  ruling  refusing  to  expand  police  powers  to 
search  or  seize  objects  they  see  that  they  suspect  may  be  stolen. 


Prospering  in  Hard  Times 


Public-Sector  Unions 
Are  Labor’s  Darlings 


By  KENNETH  B.  NOBLE 


Washington 

THE  decline  of  the  labor  movement  has 
been  much  chronicled  in  recent  years,  as 
have  the  protestations  of  its  leaders  that 
the  decline  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
But  the  numbers  show  only  one  area  in  which  or- 
ganized labor  is  enjoying  robust  health.  Public- 
sector  workers  — from  firefighters  to  sanitation 
workers  to  teachers  — are  doing  far  better  than 
their  private-sector  brothers  and  sisters.  . 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics' 
latest  reports,  the' average  pay  increase  in  con- 
tracts negotiated  by  unions  representing  state, 
county  and  city  workers  in  1986  was  5.7  percent 
The  average  increase  for  all  American  workers 
was  3.5  percent  with  private-sector  workers  win- 
ning 3.2  percent  (Federal  workers  were  held  to  a 
3 percent  rise  in  January  because  of  budget  con- 
straints.) In  1960,  5 percent  of  state  and  local 
workers  were  unionized;  in  1986,  more  than  a 
third  were.  Some  labor  analysts  predict  that  gov- 
ernment workers  soon  will  outnumber  private- 
sector  workers  among  the  rank-and-file. 

Whar-accounts  for  the  relative  prosperity  of 
public-sector  unions?  For  one  thing,  over  the  past 
20  years  or  -so,  the  once-burning  question  of 
whether  public  employees  should  be  allowed  to 
join  unions  has  been  largely  resolved.  Before  the 
mid -1960’s,  only  a handful  of  states  authorized 
public  employees  to  engage  in  collective  bargain- 
ing; today,  only  15,  all  in  the  Southwest  and 
Southeast,  discourage  it  Only  two  of  them  — 
Texas  and  North  Carolina  — prohibit  it 
As  to  the  relative  prosperity  of  public  workers, 
demands  for  concessions  now  confronting  pri- 
vate-sector unions  came  a decade  earlier  for  mu- 
nicipal workers,  many  of  whose  employers,  city 
td  state  governments,  are  better  off  now. 

Then,  too,  as  Audrey  Freedman,  an  economist 
the  Conference  Board,  a business  research 
>,  put  it,  "Public-sector  unions  have  a great 
of  political  leverage.  Managements  can’t 
hut  down  the  city  government  or  the  transit 
or  the  toll  booths,  or  lock  out  the  work- 
third  factor  Is  added  by  Mark  de  Bemar- 
Qjtfr  law  manager  for  the  United  Stages 
agen  Commerce:  "Government  man- 
B tended  not  to  bargain  competitively 


because  they  have  no  incentive  to  maintain  labor 
costs." 

But  as  die  leaders  of  public  workers’  unions 
prepare  their  negotiators  for  one  of  the  heaviest 
bargaining  schedules,  in  recent  years,  thorny 
issues  lie  ahead  that  could  test  what  has  been 
comparative  harmony  at  the  bargaining  table. 
State  and  local -bargaining  this  year  will  involve 
about  half  of  the  2^  million  workers  under  major 
agreements  covering  1,000  workers  or  more.  Of 
those  23  million  workers,  about  813,000  are  in 
local  government,  with  the  largest  number  — 
262,000  — in  New  York  City.  And  it  is  local  gov- 
ernment that  is  the  hardest  hit  by  the  loss  of  the 
$4  billion-a-year  general  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram, victim  of  Federal  deficit-cutting. 

Hundreds  of  local  governments  have  already 
announced  plans  to  increase  taxes  -and  reduce 
services.  Early  this  year,  for  example,  Sharpe 
James,  Mayor  of  Newark,  warned  that  without 
additional  money  from  the  state,  he  would  be 
force<Mo  lay  off  about  200  city  employees,  includ- 


ing police  officers  and  firefighters.  Newark,  he 
said,  faces  a revenue  shortfall  of  almost  $36  mil- 
lion. 

Another  potentialy  disruptive  issue  is  the 
growing  use  of  government  contracts  for  serv- 
ices such  as  garbage  collection  with  private, 
often  nonunion,  companies.  Publicly,  labor 
argues  that  "contracting  out  is  a wrongheaded 
.method  because  there’s  no  evidence  that  it  saves 
money  or  that  services  are  delivered  more  effec- 
tively,” as  Donald  S.  Wasserman,  director  of  col- 
lective bargaining  for  the  American  Federation 
of  State,  Gounty  and  Municipal  Employees,  said 
recently.  But  privately,  some  union  leaders  be- 
lieve that  this  is  an  issue,  on' which'  they  will  lose 
ground,  if  fbr.no  other  reason  than  that  the  prac- 
tice appears  to  be  gathering  public  support. 

"While  it's  bad  for  the  counties  and  the  labor 
movement  to  be  experiencing  the  loss  of  federal 
revenues,  I think  we'U  be  drawn  closer  together,” 
'said  Larry  Jones,  legislative  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties.  "Labor  is  coming 
to  understand  more  and  more  that  local  budgets 
have  bottoms  to  them.” 

Gerald  W.  McEntee,  president  of  the  state, 
county  and  municipal  employees  union,  put  the 
situation  differently.  "Labor  relations  in  the  pub- 
lic sector  have  been  relatively  quiet  in  recent 
years,”  be  said.  "But  when  you  turn  around  and 
. look  at  strikes  in  Philadelphia  and  Detroit,  and 
more  recently  at  Rutgers,  we  can  detect  a new 
degree  of  militancy  out  there,  a feeling  that  peo- 
ple just  aren’t  going  to  take  it  anymore.” 


The  state  of  the  unions 
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A Peek  at  I.B.M.’s  Trump  Card 


By  DAVID  E.  SANGER 


Burlington,  vt 
■UIS  ARZUBI  leaned  over  a micith 
■ ■ here  the  other  day,  fo- 
■■  cused  on  a small  part  of  a siU- 
con  wafer  jammed  with  hundreds  of 
memory  chips,  and  said  with  a broad 
smile:  “Here,  look  at  this.”  Etched 
into  the  silicon,  alongside  the  ex- 
pected line  of  densely  packed  mem- 
ory cells  and  razor-straight  circuitry 

gazehe  unex^ec*e^  image:  a leaping 

Gazelle,  in  fact,  is  the  code  name 
tor  the  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Corporation's  first  4-raegabil 
chips,  devices  with  four  times  as 
much  memory  as  the  most  advanced 
chip  on  the  market  today.  It  is  a de- 
sign and  manufacturing  triumphthat 
Mr.  Arzubi,  the  precise,  Argentine- 
born  laboratory  director  of  I.B.M.'s 
huge  semiconductor  plant  here  — a 
plant  that  the  Defense  Science  Board 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
have  called  one  of  the  industry’s 
scarce  pockets  of  manufacturing  ex- 
cellence — hopes  will  prove  as  lithe 
and  speedy  as  its  namesake  in  keep- 
ing predators  at  bay. 

Like  the  plant  in  which  it  was  built, 
the  Gazelle  project,  until  recently, 
has  been  shrouded  in  secrecy.  Indeed, 
I.B.M.  did  not  publicly  reveal  its  ex- 
istence until  10  days  ago,  and  even 
then  it  was  deliberately  understated. 
At  the  International  Solid  State  Cir- 
cuits Conference  in  New  York,  an  an- 


Big Blue’s  process  for 
making  chips  is  decidedly 
un- Japanese,  but  it  could 
well  beat  Japan  in  a 
cutthroat  market. 


venture  and  enticing  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration to  join  in. 

I.B.M.’s  motivation  in  sharing  its 
techniques  with  the  industry  is  hardly 
all  altruistic.  Unable  to  make  more 
than  a fraction  of  the  chips  it  con- 
sumes, I.B.M.  depends  heavily  on  out- 
side suppliers.  Many  of  those  suppli- 
ers are  Japanese,  and  I.B.M.  fears 
that,  in  order  to  protect  their  own  in- 
dustry’s competitive  position, 
Japan's  electronic  giants  may  start 
to  balk  at  providing  state-of-the-art 
components.  More  importantly, 
I.B.M.  depends  heavily  on  American 
makers  of  semiconductor  manufac- 
turing equipment-  who  themselves 
are  failing  in  the  face  of  Japanese 
competition. 

“We  need  to  advance  the  state  of 
the  manufacturing  art,”  Paul  R.  Low, 
the  president  of  I.B.M.’s  general  tech- 
nology division,  said,  in  Washington 
last  week.  "That  means  supporting 
the  people  who  make  our  tools,  who 
supply  our  materials.” 

Still,  what  works  for  I.B.M.  may  not 


company  automates  only  “under  the 
hood,”  or  in  the  work  areas  where  the 
chips  are  actually  produced.  And 
while  Japanese  equipment  is  de- 
signed specifically  to  turn  out  one 
product  in  tremendous  volume, 
I.B.M.’s  is  made  for  many  types  — so 
that  memory  chips  and  microproces- 
sors can  run  on  the  same  line,  the 
same  day.  It’s  as  if  an  auto  manufac- 
turer set  up  to  build  sports  cars  in  the 
morning,  then  switched  over  to  pick- 
up trucks  after  lunch. 

If  there  is  a similarity  between 
l.B.M.-Burlington  and  its  Japanese 
counterparts,  it  may  be  in  the  work 
force.  The  Burlington  workers  are, 
for  the  most  part,  hardy  New  Eng- 
landers who,  like  the  Japanese,  meas- 
ure their  tenure  in  decades.  The  turn- 
over rate  at  Burlington  is  under  1 per- 
cent; more  than  100  of  the  7,800  work- 
ers now  aL  the  plant  have  been  there 
since  it  was  built  in  1957. 

THE  4 million-square-foot  Bur- 
lington plant  sits  on  a bend  in  the 
Winooski,  just  at  the  base  of 
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Luis  Arzubi,  in  front  of  a schematic  diagram  of  a 1 6-megabit  chip. 


nual  event  at  which  Japanese  and 
American  chip  makers  warily  trade 
progress  reports,  IJ3.M  said  only  that 
company  engineers  had  "described 
the  design”  of  a D-RAM  chip  that 
could  store  four  million  pieces  of 
data. 

In  fact,  the  design  was  completed 
nine  months  ago.  And  now  the 
4-megabit  chips  — another  genera- 
tional milestone  toward  making  com- 
puters faster,  smaller,  harder  to  copy 
and,  perhaps  most  importantly,  far 
less  expensive  — are  just  months 
away  from  fall-scale  production  here, 
after  what  appears  to  be  a record 
development  time.  Moreover,  in  an- 
other low  building  across  the  Winoo- 
ski River  from  this  northern  Vermont 
plant,  a team  of  I.B.M.  chip  designers 
has  already  moved  well  down  the 
road  to  a 16-rnegabit  chip,  even  put- 
ting parts  of  it  on  silicon.  That  chip, 
which  colUj  Si. re  enough  text  on  a 
quarter-inch  rectangle  to  fill  370 
pages  of  this  newspaper,  will  likely  be 
In  test  production  by  the  aid  of  the 
year,  puuing  LB.M,  in  a neck-and- 
neck  race  with  Nippon  Telegraph  and 
Telephone,  which  has  been  boasting 
of  a similar  achievement 

TO  I.B.M.,  more  important  than 
Burlington’s  scoreboard  status 
against  Japan  is  its  central  role 
in  the  effort  to  reverse  a two-year 
eqmings  slide  and  pump  energy  into 
a product  fine  some  find  aging.  “It’s 
our  trump  card,”  said  Jack  D.  Kueh- 
ler,  I-BJVf.’s  ever  optimistic  head  of 
large-system  manufacturing  and 
technology.  “This  is  the  place  we  are 
depending  on  to  stay  ahead.” 

It  is  also  a place  that  other  mem-, 
bere  of  the  beleaguered  semiconduc- 
tor Industry  are  viewing  with  a mix- 
hire  of  envy  and  hope.  The  Burlington 
techniques  may  be  the  best  — per- 
haps the  only  - weapon  to  reverse  a 
losing  battle  against  the  Japanese.  In- 
deed, those  techniques  now  seem 
fikely  to  become  the  model  for  Sema- 
tech,  the  joint  venture  that  the  indus- 
try approved  last  week  as  part  of  its 
last-ditch  effort  to  stave  off  Japanese 
manufacturing  advances.  Much  of 
the  success  of  that  effort,  insiders 
say,  depends  on  the  contribution  of 
LBJ&,  which  is  playing  a major  be- 
hmHJhfvscenes  role  in  forming  the 


work  for  the  rest  of  the  industry.  By 
all  accounts,  I.B.M.  is  the  world's 
largest  producer,  and  probably  the 
largest  consumer,  of  semiconductors 
of  all  kinds.  So  it  is  worth  it  to  I.B.M. 
to  spend  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  a year  it  takes  to  keep  Bur- 
lington up  to  date. 

But  in  the  current  semiconductor 
slump,  that  is  more  than  many  chip 
makers  realize  in  revenues.  And  be- 
cause Burlington  is  a captive  suppli- 
er, it  knows  what  products  will  be  in 
demand,  and  when. 

“Unfortunately,  the  I.B.M.  experi- 
ence suggests  that  companies  which 
just  make  components,  not  systems, 
may  not  make  it  in  the  long  run,”  said 
John  G.  Linvill,  the  director  of  Stan- 
ford University’s  Center  for  Inte- 
grated Systems,  a leading  semicon- 
ductor research  institute.  Most  “mer- 
chant” manufacturers  who  sell  only 
components,  he  said,  “have  to  change 
or  die.” 

No  one  knows  if  Sematech  wfll  help 
achieve  that  change,  or  even  how 
much  LB.M.  .will  contribute.  But  the 
company's  apparent  willingness  to 
share  at  least  some  of  Burlington’s 
technology  represents  a ' marked 
departure  from  the  past.  “People  who 
have  spent  a lifetime  in  the  semicon- 
ductor industry  have  no  idea  what’s 
going  on  in  that  place,”  said  George 
A.  Rutland,  the  president  of  Ultratech 
Stepper  Inc:  and  a supplier  of  key 
manufacturing  equipment  used  in  the 
plant  Even  the  plant's  output  has 
been  closely  guarded.  Despite-  subtle 
pressure  from  the  Government, 
I.B.M.  has  declined  to  sell  its  chips, 
saying  it  can  barely  fill  its  own  needs. 

Already,  I.B.M.  has  lifted  the . 
plant's  veil  high  enough  to  make  one 
ironic  point  clear:  Its  techniques  are 
distinctly  un-Japanese.  “It’s  a wholly 
different  philosophy,”  observed  Pro- 
fessor LtnvflL  "The  Japanese  survive 
on  volume  — run  one  product  at  full 
tut  and  drive  the  cost  down.”  At 
the  key  is  flexibility. 

Even  to  a casual  visitor,  the  differ- 
ences are  noticeable.  While  robots 
roam  the  fabrication  areas  of 
Toshiba  and  Hitachi,  they  are  rarely 
found  in  Burlington.  LB.M.  says  that 
they  would  interfere  with  the  compa- 
ny’s ability  to  switch  signals  — and 
products  — instantly.  Instead,  the 


Mount  Mansfield,  more  familiar  to 
skiers  as  the  town  of  Stowe.  Its  exist- 
ence here  is  a fluke.  Thomas  Watson 
Jr.,  the  son  of  I.B.M.’s  founder,  was  a 
sporting  enthusiast  who  owned  part 
of  a nearby  mountain.  According  to 
local  folklore,  he  built  the  plant  when 
local  officials  complained  that  the 
local  economy  was  faltering. 

Quickly,  Burlington,  along  with  a 
sister  plant  in.Fishkill,  N.Y.,  became 
I.B.M.'s  unseen  components  supplier, 
at  a time  when  few- of  the  company's 
electronic  parts  came  from  outside 
vendors.  With  the  luxury  of  time  and 
advance  knowledge  of  product  plans, 
Burlington  was  able  to  concentrate  on 
quality.  It  boasted  some  of  the  first 
64K  and  256K  dynamic  RAM's,  or 
random  access  memory  chips,  and 
scores  of  the  high-speed  chips  in 
I.B.M’s  biggest  systems. 

But  it  learned  precious  little  about 
competitiveness.  In  the  absence  of 
competition  for  I.B.M.'s  business, 
cost  was  never  a driving  issue.  And 
because  the  development  schedules 
of  I.B.M.  products  drove  the  develop- 
ment of  new  chips,  rather  than  the 
other  way  around,  there  was  little  in- 
centive to  stay  on  the  industry's  cut- 
ting edge.  Nicholas  M.  Donofrio,  who 
played  a key  role  in  the  development 
af  I.B.M.’s  64K  chip  — the  first  ever 
produced  in  volume  — and  who  now 
runs  the  plant,  recalls  when  the  com- 
pany was  bringing  out  its  4300  line  of 
mainframes,  “The  designers  of  the 
system  bogged  down,”  he  said*  “We 
just  sat  and  waited.’.’ 

/All  that  changed  around  the  time 
.LB.M.  brought  out  its  personal  com- 
puter in  1981.  The  machine  ran  al- 
most exclusively  on  parts  produced 
by  outside  vendors,  largely  because 
LB.M.  itself  was  in  such  a rush  to  get 
a product  to  market  But  quickly,  out- 
side sourcing  took  off  at  I.B.M., 
spurred  by  the  rapidly  declining 
prices  of  chips  of  all  kinds.  Suddenly 
Burlington  found  its  products  notably 
absent  from  new  I.B.M.  products. 

“We  looked  at  their  stuff,”  an  engi- 
neer at  I.B.M.'s  typewriter  plant  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  said  a few  years  ago 
when  asked  why  so  few  I.B.M.-made 
parts  were  included  in  a new  product 
“They  didn’t  hack  it"  ... 

But  over  the  past  two  years,  I.B.M. 
has  again  been-tfiaking  heavy  use  of 


“proprietary"  or  l.B.M.-made  chips. 
In  part,  that  is  because  Burlington 
and  its  satellite  plants  have  now 
geared  up  to  provide  a range  of  chips, 
in  part,  it  is  also  because  makers  of 
I.B.M.-PC  “clones”  found  they  could 
buy  off-the-shelf  parts  as  easily  as 
LB.M.  could  — and  then  undersell  the 
company’s  PC’s.  The  next  generation 
of  I.B.M.  PC’s,  expected  in  April,  will 
incorporate  Burlington's  1-megabit 
dynamic  RAM's  and,  reportedly,  pro- 
prietary chips  that  will  make  the  ma- 
chine difficult  to  copy. 

Burlington’s  chips  are  still  missing 
from  such  popular  I.B.M.  products  as 
the  Proprinter.  “We  are  a captive 
supplier  to  a non-captive  buyer,”  said 
Mr.  Donofrio,  the  athletic-looking,  41- 
year-old  general  manager.  “If  LB.M. 
doesn’t  like  the  part,  it  doesn't  buy 
it.”  And  he  added  with  a wry  smile: 
“It’s  not  a-  business  that  you  or  I 
would  go  into  voluntarily.” 

It  is  also  not  a business  that  anyone 
enters  inexpensively.  Over  the  past 
decade,  each  successive  generation 
of  chips  has  enjoyed  a shorter  and 
. shorter  lifespan.  That  phenomenon  — 
chiefly  the  result  of  tremendous  tech- 
nical advances  in  computer-aided 
chip  design  — has  brought  faster  and 
cheaper  computers  to  market  more 
quickly  than  anyone  thought  possible 
10  years  ago.  But  it  also  means  that 
oftentimes,  a chip  is  obsolete  before 
machinery  that  makes  it  is  paid  off. 

Japan’s  electronics  giants  have 
successfully  exploited  that  economic 
reality.  By  cutting  prices  severely, 
first  on  256K  and  later  on  1 -megabit 
D-RAMs,  they  drove  most  of  their 
competitors  out  of  business.  Only  four 
American  companies  — I.B.M., 
A.T.&T,  Texas  Instruments  and  tiny 
Micron  Technologies  — still  make 
memory  chips  in  the  United  States. 

And  by  attention  to  the  smallest 
processing  detail,  the  Japanese  have 
also  outpaced  American  manufactur- 
ers in  the  critical  area  of  “yield,”  the 
number  of  good  chips  that  can  be 
manufactured  from  a single  wafer. 
That  is  no  easy  task.  "Remember, 
this  is  a process  with  300  or  400 
steps,”  said  Paul  P.  Castnicci,  a 30- 
year  veteran  of  “If  you  get 

only  a 99  percent  success  rate  at  each 
step  of  the  way,  you  end  up  with  no 
good  chips  at  all,”  he  says. 

|UT  the  path  to  high  yields  in 
Tokyo  barely  resembles  the 
way  in  Burlington.  At  a Hitachi 
facility  in  Japan  late  last  year,  com- 
pany officials  proudly  showed  off  one 
of  their  cleanest  clean  rooms.  Fil- 
tered air  rushed  throughout  the  fabri- 
cation area,  and  robots  — which  do 
not  shed  hair  and  skin  — replaced 
humans  at  every  turn. 

At  LB.M.  facilities,  filtration  cen- 
ters only  on  areas  where  wafers  are 
exposed.  “It  saves  a lot  of  money,” 
said  Mr.  Castrucci,  “and  it  allows  us 
to  reconfigure  the  space  for  different 
products.”  LB.M.  says  that  its  yield 
on  chips  now  in  full  production,  in- 
cluding the  1 -megabit,  is  between  60 
and  70  percent,  considered  high  but 
not  extraordinary. 

I.B.M.'s  biggest  yield  gains,  how- 
ever, come  from  its  willingness  to  ex- 
periment with  costly  new  manufac- 
turing technologies.  Its  megabit 
chips,  and  ail  next-generation  chips, 
will  soon  be  produced  on  oversized- 
8-inch  silicon  wafers,  rather  than  the 
5-inch  wafers  that  are  the  standard. 

The  difference  may  seem  small  to 
outsiders,  but  not  to  semiconductor 
makers.  For  example,  retaining  pre- 
cise-images and  controlling  the  chem- 
ical processes  on  a wafer  that  holds 
more  than  400  chips  is  enormously 
complicated.  The  payoff  arises  from 
the  fact  that  8-inch  wafers  have  a 
much  bigger  "sweet  spot”  — the 
broad  central  area  of  the  wafer  — 
yielding  more  defect-free  chips. 

Unfortunately  for 'I.B.M.,  almost 
none  of  the  nation's  producers  of  - 
semiconductor  manufacturing  equip- 
ment are  geared  up  to  handle  8-inch 
wafers.  So  the  company  has  had  to 
nurture  their  development,  providing 
expertise  — and  reportedly  some- 
times funding  — to  suppliers  willing 
to  develop  specialty  equipment  in- 
deed, many  of  the  manufacturing 
tools  at  Burlington  are  prototypes. 

Each  of  those  tools  is  now  designed 
to  handle  a variety  of  chips.  “The  key 
is  matching  the  production  exactly  to 
demand,”  said  Mr.  Castrucci.  This  is 
increasingly  important  as  Burlington 
focuses  on  quick-turnaround  custom 
and  semi-custom  chips. 

But  the  Japanese  giants  are  slowly 
moving  into  the  custom-chip  arena  as 
well.  Thus,  I.B.M.  is  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  availability  of  equip- 
ment needed  to  do  the  job  over  the 
next  decade.  The  64-megabit  and  256- 
megabit  chips  will  require  some  fea- 
tures to  be  as  little  as  a quarter  of  a 
micron  wide  — about  a four-hun- 
dredth the  thickness  of  a piece  of 
paper  — something  that  just  a few 
years  ago  many  in  the  industry  said 
was  probably  impossible. 

“We  still  don’t  know  how  far  we  can 
push  iL"  said  Juri  Matisoo,  the  direc- 
tor of  silicon  technology  at  I.B.M.’s 
basic  research  facility  in  Yorktown 
Heightsj  N.Y. . 

Mr.  Arzubi  and  his  team  already 
are  struggling  to  find  new  ways  to  fit 
more  and  more  into  less  and  less.  To 
build  the  4-megabit  chip,  for  example, 
I.B.M.  even  began  drilling  into  the 
silicon  wafer  itself  to  build  circuit  ele- 
ments vertically,  like  small  skyscrap- 
ers, in  an  effort  to  save  space. 

But  Mr..  Arzubi  knows  that  techno- 
logical achievements,  while  live  am- 
munition in  the  chip-wars  with  Japan, 
will  not  be  enough  by  themselves  to 
improve  I.B.M.'s  bottom  line. . 

“We  like  to  deliver  papers  afld  stay 
in  the  lead,”  Mr.  Arzubi'saTd  the  other 
day,  as  a giant  piece  of  testing  equip- 
ment worked  steadily  behind  him, 
searching  for  defects  on  a Gazelle 
wafer.  “But  get  it  straight  — unless  a 
lot  of  silicon  leaves  this  factory, 
we?ve  failed.”  ■ 
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WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

USAlr  scoffed  at  Carl  C.  Icahn's  bid 
to  buy  it  for  $1.65  billion,  saying  it  was 
a ploy  to  prevent  it  from  taking  over 
Piedmont  for  the  same  amount 
USAir's  merger  talks  with  Piedmont 
were  complicated  by  Mr.  Icahn's  of- 
fer, USAir  said  it  was  determined  to 
go  ahead  with  its  plans,  but  it  appar- 
ently is  worried  enough  by  Mr. 
Icahn's  bid  to  be  looking  elsewhere 
for  a suitor.  Mr.  Icahn  appeared 
determined.,  too,  and  took  USAir  to 
court  to  block  the  airline  from  adopt- 
ing any  poison  pill  defenses.  Analysts 
said  he  appeared  to  be  using  the  same 
approach  he  used  to  buy  T.W.A.  — 
slowly  gain  control  of  the  company 
through  stock  purchases  while  using 
diversionary  tactics  such  as  the 
highly  visible  cash  offer.  Other  ana- 
lysts think  Mr.  Icahn,  who  already 
owns  15  percent  of  USAir,  may  have 
another  goal  in  mind:  goading  USAir 
into  offering  to  buy  T.W.A. 

Leading  indicators 'dropped  I per- 
cent in  January,  the  biggest  fall  in 
nearly  three  years.  The  fall,  which 
was  led  by  a drop  in  orders  for  new 
manufacturing  equipment,  caused 
consternation  among  economists, 
who  had  been  expecting  only  a mod- 
est drop.  . . . Unemployment  re- 
mained un- 
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changed  ar  6.6 
percent  overall 
in  February, 
stalled  for  the 
third  month  at  its 
seven-year  low 
by  a stubborn 
slump  in  manu- 
facturing jobs. 

. . . Factory  or- 
ders fell  4 per- 
cent in  January,  the  biggest  drop  in 
nearly  seven  years.  The  fall  was 
somewhat  expected,  given  the  surge 
of  orders  late  m 1986 — Sales  of  new 
homes  fell  6.8  percent  in  January. . . . 
On  the  positive  side,  retailers  say 
sales  were  strong  in  February,  and 
spending  on  new  construction  rose  1 
percent  in  January. 

G.M.  will  buy  back  about  20  percent 
of  its  stock  by  1990  at  a cost  of  about 
$5  billion.  The  buyback,  the  biggest  in 
history,  is  intended  to  raise  G.M.'s 
stock  price,  which  has  not  kept  up 
with  the  bull  market  It  may  also  re- 
pair some  of  the  damage  that  was 
done  by  the  rift  between  G.M.'s  man- 
agement and  H.  Ross  Perot 

Stocks  gained  strongly,  helped  in 
part  by  the  optimism  inherent  in 
G.M.’s  buyback  plan.  The  Dow  Jones 
industrial  average,  aided  by  a 30.93- 
point  gain  on  Wednesday,  gained 
- 56.24  points  for  the  week,  ending  at  a 
record  2/280.23.  Interest  rates  were 
steady,  but  jumped  a bit  when  the  job- 
less rate  was  released. 

A tax  Increase  gained  support  as 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Dan  Rostenkow- 
ski,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Jim 
Wright,  said  they  would  support  an  in- 
crease to  reduce  the  budget  deficit. 
But  the  prospects  remain  unclear,  be- 
cause the  President  has  said  he 
strongly  opposed  one,  the  Democrats 
are  not  sure  one  could  pass,  and  no 
one  appears  willing  to  take  the  first 
step  and  introduce  one. 

American  Airlines  ordered  40  jets, 
spreading  the  $2.5  billion  order 
among  Boeing  and  Airbus  for  the 
planes  and  G.E.  for  the  engines.  The 
move  strengthened  G.E.'s  lead  over 
Pratt  & Whitney  in  the  engine  mar- 
ket, and  will  also  help  Airbus. 

A.T.&T.  and  MCI  sought  to  have 
A.T.&T.’s  long-distance  rates  deregu- 
lated. A.T.&T.  wants  the  market  to 
determine  its  rates.  MCI,  meanwhile. 


hopes  A.T.&T.  would  raise  rates,  so  it 
could  also. 

Japan’s  jobless,  rate  hit  3 percent, 
its  highest  since  Japan  began  to  keep 
records  in  1953  and  an  indication  of 
the  impact  of  the  higher  yen.  Most  of 
the  unemployment  is  in  steel,  autos, 
textiles  and  shipbuilding,  which  rely 
heavily  on  exports  and  have  suffered 
most  as  the  yen  rose. 

Oil  prices  firmed  on  reports  that 
OPEC  was  closer  to  its  pnxluctioa 
quota  than  had  been  previously  be- 
lieved. Oil  prices  had  sagged  as  the 
OPEC  plan  appeared  to  unravel,  and 
some  analysts  say  the  new  reports 
were  intended  to  bring  the  price 
closer  to  the  S18-a-barrel  target* 

Sumner  M.  Redstone  won  Viacom 
after  a bitter  five-week  battle.  A unit 
of  Mr.  Redstone's  National  Amuse- 
ments theater  chain  will  pay  $3.4  bil- 
lion In  cash  and  stock  for  Viacom, 
which  owns  MTV,  Showtime  and 
radio,  television  and  cable  systems. 
Mr.  Redstone  topped  offers  from  a 
group  of  Viacom  managers. 

Many  clients  of  Drexel  Burnham 
Lambert  have  been  subpoenaed  or 
asked  for  information,  according  to 
reports,  indicating  the  Government  is 
looking  closely  at  all  of  Drexel’s  junk 
bond  business  in  its  investigation  of 
possible  securities  law  violations. 

Japanese  banks  are  considering  a 
plan  to  deal  with  their  loans  to  the 
third  world.  The  banks  would  pool 
their  loans  into  a new  company  that 
would  collect  the  debts.  Bankers  in 
other  countries  are  watching  to  see  if 
the  plan  works  and  can  be  adapted  to 
their  third-world  debt  situations. 

Taft  Broadcasting  was  offered  $145 
a share,  or  $1.43  billion,  in  a buyout 
proposal  from  some  of  its  manage- 
ment and  Narragansett  Capital  Taft 
has  been  trying  to  decide  whether  to 
liquidate  or  just  sell  some  assets. 

American  chip  makers  will  form  a 
consortium  in  an  attempt  to  better 
compete  with  the  Japanese  The 
group  will  seek  Government  funding 
for  a prototype  plant,  called  Sema- 
tech,  where  new  products  would  be 
developed  using  pooled  resources. 

Ronald  O.  Pereleman  may  take 
Revlon  private,  just  months  after  he 
bought  it  in  a bitter  battle  and  said  he 
would  keep  it  as  a public  company. 

Miscellanea.  International  Paper 
will  raise  its  linerboard  price  again 
because  of  strong  demand. . . . Puro- 
lator  Courier  agreed  to  a $265  million 
buyout  by  a unit  of  E.  F.  Hutton. . . . 
Marvin  L.  Warner  was  convicted  of 
securities  violations  in  Lhe  collapse  of 
Home  State. 
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Mr.  Reagan's  Third  Term 


Now  what  should  happen  when  you  make  a mis- 
take is  this:  You  take  your  knocks,  you  learn  your 
lessons  and  then  you  move  on...  You  put  things  in 
perspective.  You  pull  your  energies  together.  You 
change.  You  go  forward. 

That  doesn’t  sound  like  an  inaugural  address. 
Yet  an  inaugural  address  is  what  President  Rea- 
gan’s speech  Wednesday  amounted  to,  an  appeal  for 
a fresh  start  He’s  desperately  eager  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  Iran-contra  quagmire.  One  could 
almost  hear  him  grit  his  teeth  as  he  accepted  re- 
sponsibility, pledged  obedience  to  the  law,  promised 
energetic  leadership. 

It's  not  in  anyone’s  power  to  grant  that  fresh 
start.  Questions  about  his  credibility  will  hang  like 
thunderclouds  until  Congress  and  the  independent 
counsel  conclude  their  investigations.  Still,  the 
world  won’t  stop,  and  the  Commander  in  Chief  in- 
sists he's  eager  to  command,  to  start  again: 

My  fellow  Americans,  1 have  a great  deal  that  I 
want  to  accomplish  with  you  and  for  you  over  the 
next  two  years. 

If  he's  serious  about  governing,  not  just  about 
escaping  the  muck,  he’s  entitled  to  public  support 
Is  he  serious?  To  judge  by' what  he  says,  the  answer 
is  an  incredulous  no.  To  judge  by  what  he  seems 
ready  to  do,  it  may  be  a hopeful  yes. 


On  Thursday,  Mr.  Reagan  expanded  on  what  he 
wants  to  accomplish  "with  you  and  for  you  over  the 
next  two  years.”  He  cited  his  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative,  a constitutional  amendment  requiring  a 
balanced  budget,  and  anti-abortion  legislation.  That 
would  be  a dispiriting  list  if  only  because  the  budget 
and  abortion  items  are  empty  sloganeering. 

Probably  his  most  urgent  task  is  to  demon- 
strate respect  for  law  in  the  foreign  affairs  arena. 


and  here  the  President’s  pledges  offer  an  encourag- 
ing start  His  Administration  has  not  always  obeyed 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  concerning  Congres- 
sional consultation ; it  will  now  be  hard  not  to. 

Mr.  Reagan’s  missile  defense  initiative,  while 
founded  in  hyperbole,  has  probably  prompted  Soviet 
flexibility  on  arms  control  The  news  of  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz*  mission  to  Moscow  in  April  stirs  hope 
that  Mr.  Reagan  may  yet  find  it  possible,  after  the 
Reykjavik  wreckage,  to  use  his  space-based  de- 
fense scheme  as  a bargaining  counter  to  negotiate 
reductions  in  nuclear  weapons. 

Will  he  also  be  able  to  negotiate  reductions,  with 
Congress,  in  the  awesome  budget  deficit?  Not  if  he 
keeps  insisting  on  the  gimmick  of  a balanced  budget 
amendment  and  not  if  he  keeps  pretending  he  be- 
lieves the  low  deficit  figures  in  his  new  budget.  Con- 
gressional Democrats  are  now  soberly  willing  to 
consider  new  taxes;  will  the  President  go  along  and 
become  fiscally  responsible,  finally? 

Congressional  Democrats,  disposed  to  perilous 
protectionism,  won't  show  similar  responsibility  on 
trade  unless  the  President  leads.  He  has  sent  Con- 
gress an  appealing  package  of  proposals  to  enhance 
American  competitiveness  in  world  trade.  What  re- 
mains to  be  seen  is  how  much  he  cares. 

No  legislation  is.  needed  to  heal  a grievous  gap 
plain  since  the  first  days  of  the  1980  campaign:  the 
need  to  demonstrate  respect,  and  concern,  for  black 
Americans.  The  hostile  chill  they  feel  troubles  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats.  For  a President  who 
wants  to  accomplish  a great  deal  "with  you  and  for 
you  over  the  next  two  years,”  racial  and  social  jus- 
tice would  be  a splendid  place  to  start 

Arms  control,  fiscal  responsibility  and  social 
justice  is  not  a liberal  or  a conservative  but  a realis- 
tic agenda.  Can  it  be  realized?  If  so,  the  President 
would  make  his  third  term  the  one  to  remember. 


Let  Soviet  Jews  Decide 


Israeli  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  wants 
the  United  States  to  stop  giving  special  refugee 
status  to  Jews  emigrating  from  the  Soviet  Union.  At 
.first  glance,  his  reasons  seem  sensible.  It  would  be 
politically  easier  for  Soviet  authorities  to  open  the 
gates  if  Soviet  Jews  were  headed  for  their  pre- 
sumed homeland.  But  past  Soviet  behavior  belies 
this  need  for  fig  leaves.  If  the  Kremlin  wants  to  let 
Jews  out,  it  knows  how  to  open  the  doors  without 
any  fuss  over  their  eventual  destination. 

The  real  effect  of  changing  U.S.  policy  would  be 
to  make  it  harder  for  departing  Soviet  Jews  to  go 
anywhere  but  Israel.  Mr.  Shamir  contends  that's 
fine  because  Israel  needs  immigrants.  But  Jewish 
organizations  in  the  United  States  rightly  object  to 
Mr.  Shamir’s  effort  to  persuade  Americans  to 
change  their  traditions  to  suit  Israel's  interests. 
Soviet  Jews  ought  to  decide  where  they  want  to  go 
for  themselves. 

For  the  moment,  the  debate  is  academic.  From 
a peak  of  51,320  in  1979,  the  exodus  of  Soviet  Jews 
has  plunged  to  a meager  914  in  1986.  Persistent 
rumors  of  liberalization  have  proved  as  barren  as 
recent  "reforms”  in  emigration  policies.  In  prac- 
tice, these  make  it  harder  for  Soviet  Jews  to  leave. 
Yet  Moscow  has  opened  the  doors  before  to  win 
good  will  and  may  do  so  again. 

Soviet  law  and  Israeli  policy  treat  being  Jewish 
as  an  individual's  primary  attribute.  Under  Soviet 
law,  Jewishness  is  deemed  a nationality  and  is  so 


listed  on  identity  papers.  People  of  no  other  religion 
are  thus  stigmatized.  In  a similar  vein,  Israeli  law 
and  policy  hold  Israel  to  be  a Soviet  Jew’s  only  true 
homeland.  Yet,  the  ^majority  -of  departing  Soviet 
Jews  have  chosen  to  go  to  the  United  States. 

For  Israel,  this  has  meant  embarrassment  and 
the  loss  of  much-needed  infusions  of  population. 
Hence  Mr.  Shamir  recently  asked  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz  to  deny  refugee  status  to  Soviet  Jews. 
That  would  mean  they  could  come  to  the  United 
States  only  as  immigrants  from  Israel,  subject  to 
Israel's  quota. 

It’s  a bad  idea.  As  a practical  matter,  relatives 
of  200,000  Soviet  Jews  already  in  this  country  would 
face  a new  obstacle  to  family  reunification  — the 
long  waiting  line  in  Israel.  There’s  something  dis- 
tasteful about  suggesting  that  America  bend  its 
laws  and  traditions  to  spare  Israel  the  discomfort  of 
seeing  Soviet  Jews  settle  elsewhere. 

From  Israel’s  own  vantage,  it's  a dubious  idea 
to  appear  to  validate  the  Soviet  belief  that  Jews  are 
not  adherents  of  a religion  but  members  of  an  indi- 
gestible minority  with  dual  loyalties,  the  classic 
equation  of  classic  anti-Semitism. 

Mr.  Shamir's  timing  is,  to  put  it  gently,  clumsy, 
coming  smack  on  the  heels  of  Israeli  involvement  in 
the  Iran-contra  affair  and  the  Pollard  spy  trial  As 
Israel  summons  up  the  courage  to  acknowledge 
mistakes  on  these  matters,  it  would  be  wise  to  do  so 
on  the  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  as  well. 


Second  Act 


In  his  notes  for  "The  Last  Tycoon,”  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald  made  a singularly  chilling  statement: 

"There  are  no  second  acts  in  American  lives.” 

Anyone  reading  it,  facing  it  — and  needing  a 
bracer — has  only  to  look  to  the  career  of  MUlicent 
Fenwick,  who  is  leaving  her  job  as  the  United 
States  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization. 

Mrs.  Fenwick,  who’d  been  a model  and  a fashion 
magazine  editor,  was  one  year  shy  of  the  age  by  which 
most  Americans  have  retired  when  she  ran  for  Congress 
in  1974.  Once  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  she 
didn't  stop  running.  In  fact,  she  galloped,  hi  eight  years  in 
Congress,  Mrs.  Fenwick  wrote  the  bill  creating  the  com- 
mission that  monitors  the  1975  Helsinki  agreement,  sup- 
ported the  food  stamp  program  and  pushed  for  the  com- 
pensation of  asbestos-disabled  workers.  Her  interests 
were  diverse;  her  energy,  spectacular. 

Politics  put  MilUcent  Fenwick  in  the  spotlight  — but 
one  doubts  she’d  ever  have  been  lost  in  the  crowd.  She  is 
very  tall,  very  thin  and  very  quick  with  a quip.  Lacey 
Davenport,  her  simulacrum  in  “Doonesbury,”  has  never 
equaled  Mrs.  Fenwick's  own  response  to  an  anti-E.RA. 
legislator  who  said  "I  always  thought  women  were  meant 
to  be  kissable,  cuddly  and  sweet-smelling.”  She  replied, 
“That’s  what  1 thought  of  men,  and  T hope  you  haven’t 
been  disappointed  as  many  times  as  I have.” 

Asked  in  1982  what  she'd  do  if  she  lost  her  run  for  the 
Senate  (she  did),  Mrs.  Fenwick  said:  “You  know  what  I 
say  to  defeat?  So  what?”  Clearly,  Mrs.  Fenwick  says  “So 
what?"  to  age  as  well 

Uninspired  Judging 

Four  years  ago  Brevard  Hand,  a Federal  district 
judge  in  Mobile,  Ala^  held  that  the  First  Amendment’s 
protections  for  religious  liberty  did  not  apply  to  the  states. 
So  Alabama,  if  it  chose,  could  establish  a state  religion. 
Predictably,  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  him  on  that 
point,  unanimously,  and  struck  down  a school  prayer  com- 
posed by  the  governor  and  a "moment  of  silence"  law  in- 
tended as  prayer.  Judge  Hand  threatened  at  the  time  that 
if  reversed,  he  might  outlaw  textbooks  he  deemed  hostile 
to  religion.  Now  he’s  done  just  that.  His  verbose,  111-page 
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Opinion  makes  no  more  constitutional  sense  than 
his  earlier  judgments  but  its  effect  is,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, more  serious.  Alabama  authorities  have 
already  started  to  remove  schoolbooks  the  judge 
found  inspired  by  "secular  humanism.”  The  judge 
is  right  when  he  says  a textbook  that  fails  to  make 
clear  that  the  Pilgrims  were  religious  is  a defi- 
cient textbook.  He’s  remarkably  misguided  when 
he  says  such  a'  textbook  amounts  to  an  unconstitutional 
promotion  of  the  secular  humanist  "religion." 

The  judge's  office  says  he  is  a distant  relative  of  the 
revered  Judge  Learned  Hand,  a relationship  otherwise 
difficult  to  divine.  There  used  to  be  a saying  on  the  U.S. 

' Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit,  where  Learned 
Hand  and  his  cousin  Augustus  sat  for  many  years,  "Quote 
Learned  but  follow  Gus.”  To  which  might  now  be  added: 
reverse  Brevard. 

Recipe  for  Guesswork 

At  2 AM.  a week  ago  Friday,  New  York  City's  Board 
of  Estimate  succumbed  to  its  dream,  a world  in  which  it 
will  never  be  blamed  for  rent  increases  because  they 
won't  happen. 

Board  members  refused  to  appropriate  $188,000  for 
the  1987  survey  of  prices  of  labor,  supplies,  taxes,  insur- 
ance and  other  apartment  house  necessities.  The  survey 
provides  the  only  credible  key  to  the  direction  and  degree 
of  price  movements.  The  Rent  Guidelines  Board  has  used 
it  for  17  years  in  deciding  on  fair  limits  tor  stabilized  rent 
apartments  where  leases  expire  during  the  subsequent 
year.  Without  the  survey,  the  Board  of  Estimate  seems  to 
hope  that  the  Rent  Guidelines  Board  won’t  be  able  to  or- 
der increases.  That’s  wrong.  Increases  will  be  based  on 
guesswork,  open  to  endless  angry  challenges. 

There’s  no  need  for  rent  increases,  some  board  mem- 
bers'argued,  forgetting  that  taxes,  insurance,  labor  and 
supplies  have  risen  in  the  two  years  since  leases  were 
signed.  Make  owners  open  their  bot&s,  other  members  in- 
sisted, as  if  there  are  enough  accountants  jn  all  the  United 
States  to  inspect  the  books  and  adjudicate  rents  fo  40,000 
different  buildings. 

The  survey  has  provided  rough  justice  since  1970;  no' 
other  system  can  do  more.  There’s  still  time  for  the  Board 
of  Estimate  to  wake  up  and  commit  the  $188,000  so  that 
the  guidelines  board  can  meet  Us  June  30  deadline. 


Do  We  Want  a New  Reagan  but  the  Old  Policies? 


To  the  Editor: 

Now  that  the  Tower  Commission 
has  faulted  President  Reagan  for  inat- 
tentive, negligent  leadership,  it  would 
be  nice  to  hope  that  our  troubles  were 
over.  But  consider  a newly  determined 
President  taking  charge  with  strong, 
attentive  leadership  — but  still  in  pur- 
suit of  the  same  Reagan  policies,  such 
as  support  for  the  contra  rebels  in  dis- 
regard of  the  ruling  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of.  Justice;  nuclear  testing 
while  the  Soviet  Union  asks  for  a joint 
moratorium;  obsession.,  with  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  ("Star 
Wars”)  that  spoils  the  chance  to  end 
the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Strong  leadership  for  such  policies 
cannot  restore  the  honor:  and  prestige 
of  the  Presidency  and  nation.  The  best 
hope  is  determined  resistance  and 
constructive  alternatives  from  Con- 
gress and  a clean  sweep  in  the  1988 
elections.  William  Allen 

Stuart,  Fla.,  Feb.  27, 1987 

A Ceremonial  Leader 

To  the  Editor: 

While  everyone  has  been  quick  to 
heap  abuse  on  Donald  -T.  -Regan,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  White 
House  chief  of  staff  could  not  have 
acted  so  imperiously,  nor  other.  Cabi- 
net officers  so  detachedly,  if » the 


President  had  held  the  reins  of  au- 
thority tighter,  as  he  was  elected  to 
da  Ronald  Reagan  is  a ceremonial 
leader  who  would  function  ideally  in  a 
country  that  had  a presidential  fig- 
urehead to  supply  the  right  tone  and  a 
prime  minister  to  do  the  real  work. 

Mr.  Reagan  won  office  over  more 
qualified  candidates  because  he  .has 
an  amiable  nature,  a comforting  opti- 
mism and  a talent  for  looking  and 
sounding  impressive  on  television,  and 
for  providing  Americans  with  a flat- 
tering image  of  themselves.  But  style 
is  a poor  substitute  for  substance,  as 
perhaps  the  American  voter  has  dis- 
covered. Mildred  Kuner 

New  York,  Feb.  28, 1987 
• • 

Aug.  8, 1985  Recalled 

To  the  Editor: 

President  Reagan's  • challenge, 
"Everybody  who  can  remember 
what  they  were  doing  on  Aug.  8, 1985, 
raise  your  hand”  (front  page,  Feb. 
25),  addresses  the  well-known  psy- 
chological question  of  memory  for 
real-life  episodes. 

In  general,  people  find  such  a task 
difficult  at  first,  ,but  gradually  are 
capable  of  reconstructing  a detailed 
account  based  on  temporal  land- 
marks, e.g..  that  the  date  was  the  sec- 
ond Thursday  of  the  month  or  per- 


Why  No  Women  in  Recent  Public  Scandals 

To  the  Editor: 

“Women  have  not  played  a signifi- 
cant role  in  a major  scandal  in  recent 
years,”  Lois  and  Heather  Evans  say 
of  insider  trading  collusion  (Op-Ed, 

Feb.  21).  However,  they  take  the  posi- 
tion that  it  is  primarily  the  lack  of  ac- 
cess to  locker  room  interaction  on 
Wall  Street,  as  well  as  a requirement 
by  men  that  women  in  business  be 
nonaggressive  and  modest,  that  ex- 
plains the  apparent  lack  of  corruption 
among  businesswomen. 

An  article  by  Bella  Abzug  and  Mim 
Keller  (Op-Ed,  Dec.  20)  notes  the  lack 
of  women  involved  in  the  rran-contra 
arms  scandal  and  other  current  ex- 
amples of  corrupt  political  behavior 
by  the  "white  mate  power  elite.”  In 
this  case,  the  authors  describe  but  do 
not  offer  possible  explanations. 

Would  women  be  as  corrupt,  ag- 
gressive and  exclusive  as  men  if 
given  the  opportunity?  I think  not  I 
think  the  issue  is  one  of  social  condi- 
tioning. heredity  and  phylogenetics. 

That  is,  men  are  unwilling  or  unable 
to  give  up  a role,  a way  of  behaving, 
that-  was  once  necessary.  In  a primi- 
tive world,  men  were  required  to  be. 
aggressive  hunters  and  fighters  to 
feed  and  protect  their  families.  This 
is  no  longer  true, 

We  are  evolving  into  a cerebral 
£peciffiy'witli  computers  and  ma- 
chines to  labor  for  us  and  protect  us. 

The  primitive,  physical  man  is  obso- 
lete (so  the  great  need  for  sports),  but 
modern  man  has  not  adapted.  So,  he 


creates  conflict  with  other  men  to 
maintain  the  need  to  fight  and  defend, 
and  preserve  his  ancient  rote. . 

Women,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
come  of  age  in  the  20th  century.  Their 
preference  for  negotiation  over  fight- 
ing, their  abhorrence  of  violence, 
their  inclination  to  compassion  and 
their  lack  of  inclination  to  kicker- 
room  corruption  are  not  signs  of 
weakness,  .,  but  the  qualities  needed 
for  leadership  in  the  21st  century.. .. 
Perhkp^i^^^ftreason  for  women  to  'V 
move  into^^^^H^C^  power,  if  we 
are  to  survive hntf  progress,  is  that 
women  don't  have  to  prove  they’re 
men.  Peter  V.  Loffredo 

New  York,  Feb.  21, 1987 


High  Speeds  Shorten  the  Life  of  Auto  Engines 


To  the  Edltor: 

A serious  omission  in  the  continu- 
ing discussion  about  raising  the 
speed  limit  from  55  miles  per  hour  is 
the  effect  of  speed  on  the  Life  span  of 
an  automobile  engine. 

When  a car  is  traveling  at  35  mites 
an  hour  it  uses  a certain  quantity  of 
fuel,  which  burns  at  a certain  tem- 
perature inside  the  engine  cylinder. 
When  the  car  doubles  its  speed,  the 
engine  turns  twice  as  fast,  but  the 
quantity  of  fuel  that  is  burned  more 
than  doubles.  Depending  on  the  air 
resistance  of  the  car,  the  fuel  con- 
sumed may,  more  or  less,  triple. 

The  water  temperature  gauge  on 
the  dashboard  will  not  show  it,  but  the 
temperature  at  the  cylinder  wall  will 
increase  tremendously.  The  lubricat- 
ing oil  which  may  be  quite  stable  at 
normal  operating  temperatures,  will 
be  burned  off  the  walls  of  the  cylinder 
at  the  higher  operating  speeds  be- 
cause of  the  resultant  higher  operat- 
ing temperatures. 

Many  motorists  will  have  noticed 
that  their  cars,  which  will  consume 
almost  no  oil  in  months  of  moderate 
city  driving,  will  gulp  an  extra  quart 


or  two  on  trips  of  a few  hundred  miles 
— and  at  speeds  not  exceeding  the 
speed  limit 

The  principle  involved  is  similar  to 
that  of  turning  up  the  fire  on  the 
stove  when  frying  some  food.  At 
some  point  the  oil  no  longer  codes  — 
it  bums.  And  die  oil  that  remains  in 
the  crankcase  of  a racing  engine  is 
not  the  same  oil  that  was  put  into  it 
when  the  engine  was  cold.  The  oil 
that  remains  does  not  lubricate  the 
rest  of  the  engine  too  welL 

For  those  for  whom  time  is  money, 
and  the  consumption  of  automobile 
engines  is  another  means  to  that  end, 
the  shortened  life  of  the  engine  sim- 
ply means  trading  in  their  automo- 
bile for  a new  one  a little  sooner.  But 
for  those  of  us  who  may  have  to 
make  our  cars  last  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, or  for  those  who  take  pride  in  the 
mechanical  integrity  of  their  ma- 
chines, a 70-  or  80-mile-an-hour 
speed  limit  wifi  be  ignored. 

Be  warned.  Speed  limits  may 
change,  but  many  drivers  will  still  be 
plodding  along  at  55  miles  an  hour, 
and  liking  it  Philip  Shapiro 

Brooklyn,  March  1.1987 


haps  the  last  week  of  vacation,  etc 

Today  1 asked  my  undergraduate 
students  at  Fordham  University  to 
detail  what  they  were  doing  Aug.  8, 
1985.  After  five  minutes,  24  of  33  stu- 
dents (76  percent)  were  able  to  recon- 
struct. personal  episodes  that  oc- 
curred on  that  data  The  answer  to 
Mr.  Reagan’s  query  clearly  can  be,  “1 
can.”  Robert  L Reynolds 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Fordham  University  at  Lincoln  Center 
New  York,  Feb.  26,  J987 
• ' 

The  Use  of  Libraries 

To  the  Editor: 

Plans  for  a library  for  President 
Reagan’s  files  and  memorabilia  were 
recently  displayed  (news  story,  Jan. 
31).  The  following  — from  an  Aug.  28, 
1984,  item  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
about  a joke  the  President  made  on 
the  budget  deficit  during  a visit  to  a 
Washington  school  — is  apropos:  “At 
the  appearance,  one  of  two  during  the 
day  designed  to  show  Mr.  Reagan's 
interest  in  educational  issues,  he  also 
suggested  that  school  facilities  such 
as  libraries  aren't  essential  to  educa- 
. tional  quality.” 

Mr.  Reagan  told  the  students:  "I 
attended  six  elementary  schools  my- 
self, and  one  high  school,  and  in  none 
of  them  was  a library.  I think  the  fa- 
cilities aren’t  nearly  as  important  as 
the  humanity  in  the  facilities.  I find 
this  quite  sufficient  in  view  of  what  I 
learned  myself.” 

What  he  teamed  himself  is  evident 
in  the  dismal  lack  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  history  and  the 
United  States  Constitution  he  demon- 
strates because  he  found  libraries  un- 
necessary. Harold  A Nomer 

Ardsley,  N.Y,  Feb.  12, 1987 

By  Contrast  to  Carter 

To  the  Editor: 

“The  Party,  Like  Reagan’s  Era,  Is 
Over”  by  Amitai  Etzioni  (Op-Ed, 
Feb.  16),  which  contrasted  domestic 
policy  under  Jimmy  Carter  and  Ron- 
ald Reagan,  represents  a candid  and 
timely  assessment  - 

Mr.  Etzioni  might  have  added  that 
Jimmy  Carter  cleared  the  deck  for 
his  boastful  successor  by  (1)  initiat- 
ing the  painful  process  of  energy  con- 
servation and  (2)  nominating  Paul  A 
Volcker  to  be  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  in  1979. 

And  Mr.  Etzioni  did  not  elaborate 
on  Ronald  Reagan’s  foreign  policy  di- 
lemma. To  begin  with,  the  Camp 
David  accords-  (rewarding  Mena- 
chem  Begin  and  Anwar  el-Sadat  with 
the  Nobel' Peace  Prize),  relentlessly, 
and  almost  singlehandedly,  finalized 
by  Jimmy  Carter's  perseverance,  re- 
sulted in  the  first  peace  treaty  ever 
between  Israel  and  an  Arab  state. 
.Ronald  Reagan  failed,  dismally  to 
upofttfeis  milestone  in  UJL  Mid- 
dle East  policy/ 

Where  Jimmy  Cartpr  exercised  the 
power  leverage  of  an  American 
President,  Ronald  Reagan  stood  help- 
lessly on  the  sidelines  while  Gen. 
Ariel  Sharon  pushed  his  troops  deep 
into  Lebanon  after  disregarding  the 
25-kilometer,  border-zone  limit.  Con- 
sequently, the  United  States  was 
dragged  into  a counterproductive 
peace-keeping  vacuum  that  ted  to  the 
car  bombing  of  our  Marine  barracks 
and  the  tragic  loss  of  240  Marines. 

Ronald  Reagan  has  always  treated 
Jimmy  Carter’s  human  rights  stance 
with  utter  disdain.  Yet,  in  light  of 
some  70,000  Soviet  Jews  who  emi- 
grated in  1979  alone,  the  trickle  of  re- 
fuseniks and  dissidents  set  free  dur- 
ing the  Reagan  tenure  pales. 

Before  Inauguration  Day  (January 
1980),  Ronald  Reagan  bashed  Jimmy 
Carter  for  having  signed  the  politi- 
cally unpopular  Panama  Canal  trea- 
ties even  chough  advocated  by  Presi- 
dents Nixon  and  Ford.  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's obsession  with  Nicaragua  and 
zeal  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive parallel  his  reckless  abandon- 
ment of  the  ABM  and  unratified 
SALT  II  treaties. 

Jimmy  Carter's  patient,  honorable 
handling  of  the  Iran  hostage  crisis 
will  stand  the  test  of  time  Every  pa- 
triotic American  can  only  hope  and 
pray  President  Reagan  may  ulti- 
mately extricate  himself  from  his 
Iran  quagmire  in  an  equally  honor- 
able fashion.  EricStoerger 

New  York.  Feb.  17, 1987 


We  Need  Evacuation  Plans  for  Other  Risks  Than  Nuclear  Plants 


To  the  Editor: 

You  are  right  to  call  for  a reinstate- 
ment of  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  over  emergency  plan- 
ning ("Federal  Power  Over  Nuclear 
Power,”  editorial  Feb.  9).  But  there 
is  another  issue  at  stake^and  that  is 
the  incredible- inconsistency  in  the 
furor  surrounding  the  establishment 
of  evacuation  plans  for  nuclear 
plants,  but  not  for  any  other  facilities 
of  comparable  risk. 

Accidents  involving  major  chemical 
facilities,  gas  and  oil  storage  sites,  and 
dams,  to  mention  only  a few,  pose 
risks  similar  to,  and  often  greater 
than,  nuclear  power  plants.  In  another 
example,  the  much  heralded  high-tech 
activities  for  semiconductor  produc- 
'tion  (often  billed,  ironically,  as  a clean 
technology)  involve  storage  of  large 
quantities  of  extremely  toxic  chemi- 
cals, which,  in  the  event  of  accident  or 
earthquake,  could  lead  to  disaster,  ac- 
cording to  a report  from  California 
(news  story,  Feb.  8). 

Nuclear  power  plants  do  not  pose 
unique  'risks  either  In  probability  or 

The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer’s  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  targg  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl- 
edge or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


potential  impacL  Bhopal  — far  more 
serious  in  its  impact  than  Chernobyl 
— amply  illustrates  that  But  there 
are  domestic  examples  as  welL 

In  1976,  the  Grand  Teton  Dam  fail- 
ure was,  fortunately,  limited  in  im- 
pact to  fewer  than  a dozen  fatalities 
(although  more  than  $500  million  in 
damages  was  claimed).  A dam  fail- 
ure in  Italy  killed  more  titan  2,000, 
and  there  are  several  dams  in  die 
United  States  that  put  at  risk  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people. 

Even  the  prosaic  railroad  industry 
poses  significant  risks  in  die  transport 
of  hazardous  materials,  with  accidents 
commonly  leading  to  sudden  evacua- 
tions. For  example,  more  than  250,000 
people  were  evacuated  from  a Toronto 


suburb  a few  years  ago  because  of  a 
chlorine  rail-car  derailment 
There  are  very  good  reasons  for  a 
state  government  to  facilitate  the  es- 
tablishment of  sensible  and  effective 
emergency  plans  for  all  types  of  fa- 
cilities and  accidents.  In  seeking  to 
eliminate  nuclear  plants  by  setting 
Impossible  standards  for  emergency 
preparedness,  what'  states  ignore  is 
that  such  plans  can  serve  as  models 
for  other  facilities.  A number  of  util- 
ity nuclear  emergency  plans  have  al- 
ready been  implemented  to  respond 
to  situations  entirely  unrelated  to  the 
power  plant  Gilbert  Brown 
Lowell  Mass.,  Feb.  24, 1987 
77ie  writer  is  a professor  in  the  jUniver- 
sity  of  Lowell  College  of  Engineering. 
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WASHINGTON 

James  Reston 

America 

Takes 

The  Fifth 


Washington 

Everything  has  been  examined 
now  about  what  happened  to  the' 
U.S.  Government  except  the 
roie  of  the  American  people.  We  have 
blamed  everybody  but  ourselves.  It’s 
almost  as  if  the  American  people  had 
taken  the  Fifth  Amendment  or  been 
granted  immunity  from  explaining 
why  they  elected  Ronald  Reagan  in 
the  first  place. 

We  couldn't  really  say  he  deceived 
us.  The  Tower  Commission  com- 
plained about  his  ignorance  of  the 
facts,  his  carelessness  with  the  truth, 
his  excessive  reliance  cm  subordi- 
nates, but  we  knew  all  that  back  yon- 
der when  he  was  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia. 

He  was  the  good-looking,  easy -talk- 
ing type  -out  of  Hollywood  every 
mother  warned  her  daughter  to  avoid 
— irresponsible  but  irresistible.  We 
didn’t  really  elect  him  but  fell  in  love 
with  him. 

He  followed  every  old  movie  script 
to  the  letter.  He  sold  us  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  in  his  first  term,  and  took  us  to 
the  stars  in  his  second.  He  hawked  the 
family  jewels  and  mortgaged  the  old 
house,  and  got  money  the  new-fash- 
ioned way — he  borrowed  it. 

But  nothing  broke  the  spell  We 
knew  he  couldn’t  balance  the  budget 
by  cutting  taxes,  or  get  us  peace  and 
prosperity  with  a credit  card,  but  it 
was  such  a happy  idea,  and  he  was 
such  a nice  man,  and  it  made  us  feel 
so  good. 

It  wasn’t  until  he  was  discovered 
selling  guns  backstage  to  the  terror- 
ists in  Iran,  of  all  ppople,  that  we 
woke  up  at  the  beginning' of  the  last 
act,  stunned  by  the  crash. 

How  could  it  have  happened?  What 
did  the.  American  people  know -and 
when  did  they  know  it?  They  knew 
everything  from  the  start  and  did 
nothing  about  it.  They  like  him  be- 
cause they're  like  him:  well-meaning, 
optimistic,  credulous,  stubborn  and  a 
little  bit  dumb. 

It’s  not  new  either.  We  knew  the 
Japanese  wouldn’t  dare  attack  us  at 
Pearl  Harbor-  that  the  Chinese 
wouldn't  cross  the  YaJu  when  MacAr- 
thur  went  beyond  the  38th  parallel  in 
Korea ; that  we  could  rout  the  Cubans 
at  the  Bay  of  Pigs;  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  run  away  when 
they  saw  our  tanks  and  planes;  that 
Beirut  would  settle  down  when  the 
Marines  landed;  and  with  our  money 
and  our  gims  the '‘freedom  fighters" 
would  triumph  in  Nicaragua. ' - 
We  knewtpo  that  what  is  popular  is 
not  always  right;  that  we  tolerated 
slavery  for  a hundred  years  and  had 
to  fight  a civil  war  to  get  rid  of  it;  that 
winning  an  election  is  not  the  same  as 
governing  a nation,  and  that  some- 
times, as  Leo  Durocher  said,  “Nice 
guys  finish  last" 

We  still  don’t  know  who  went  South 
with  Colonel  North’s  money,  or  who 
those  “moderates’*  were  who  were 
supposed  to  swap  hostages  for  guns  in 
Iran,  but  we  know  governments  often 
drift  into  trouble  and  that  there’s 
enough  blame  around  now  to  cover  us 
all,  including  the  people: 

We  have  another  election  coming 
up,  however,  and  it  will  break  our 
hearts  if  we  don't  learn  the  lessons  of 
these  recent  events. 

“We  must  adopt  the  habit,"  Walter 
Lippmann  wrote  over  40  years  ago, 
“of  thinking  as  plainly  about  the 


What  the 
people  knew 
about  Reagan, 
and  when 
they  knew  it 


sovereign  people  as  we  do  about  the 
politicians  they  elect 

“It  will  not  do  to  think  poorly  of  the 
politicians  and  to  talk  with  bated 
breath  about  the  voters.  No  more 
than  the  kings  before  them  should  the 
people  be  hedged  with  divinity.  Like 
all  princes  and  rulers,  they  are  ill 
served  by  flattery  and  adulation.” 

This  suggests  not  only  taking  a dif- 
ferent look  at  our  offidals.but  at  our- 
selves in  the  200th  year  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Our  low  voting  record  is  an  ac- 
knowledged disgrace,  and  the  method 
of  choosing  and  nominating  candi- 
dates is  little  more  than  a television 
show. 

It  will  probably  be  even  worse  in 
1088  when  the  candidates  are  flying 
around  13  states  on  Super  Tuesday, 
appealing  to  local  prejudices  instead 
of  the  national  interest. 

We  will  need  to  know  far  more  this 
time  about  the  character  and  age  and 
health  of  the  candidates,  and  about 
the  people  they  propose  for  their  cabi- 
nets and  staff. 

This  will  or  should  mean  earlier 
examination  of  the  personal  and  polit- 
ical record  and  more  direct  debates 
between  the  nominees  without  the  in- 
trusion of  reporters.  In  . short,  more 
attention  by  the  people  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  election  process,  rather 
than  at  the  end.  t 

- For  if  we  didn't  know  before,  we 
should  know  now  that  history  means 
something,  that  scandals  don't  just 
happen  by  accident  but  have  deep 
n»ts,  and  that  governments  and  even 
civilizations  have  the  same  fragility 
as  a life.  u 
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ON  MY  MIND 

A.  M.  Rosenthal 


By  Edward  N.  Costikyan 

Mario  Cuomo’s  decision  not  to  be- 
come a Presidential  candidate  has 
given  the  press  a field  day  for  articles 
that  ask,  "Why?"  The  press  should  be 
grateful  to  the  New  York  Governor. 
He  has  provided  an  opportunity  for 
column  after  column  containing 
speculative  analysis  and  “psychoa- 
nalysis" of  his  motives.  Without  pre- 
tending to  be  a gubernatorial  confi- 
dant, which  1 am  not,  it  seems  plain 
that  the  explanation  for  the  Gover- 
nor's nonentry  into  the  Democratic 
primary  circus  is  very  simple. 

It  is  equally  plain  that  Governor 
Cuomo  could  well  emerge  as  the 
Democratic  Presidential  nominee  — 

after  having  done  none  of  the  stand- 
ard things  to  achieve  the  nomination. 

The  primary-election  system  is  de- 
signed to  exclude  from  the  race  any 
incumbent  who  has  any  significant 
government  responsibilities  that  re- 
quire any  significant  attention.  This 
design  is  particularly  directed  at  in- 
cumbent governors.  Since  the  mod- 
ern Presidential  primary  was  in- 
vented in  1972,  no  Democratic  gover- 
nor could  or  has  participated. 

Why?  The  reason  is  time  — or  lack 
of  iL  No  sitting  governors,  for  exam- 
ple, have  been  able  to  find  the  time  re- 
quired to  round  up  a cadre  of  hard- 
core supporters  who  in  turn  could  go 
out  and  find  a plurality  of  the  10,000 
activists  who  vote  in  the  Iowa  cau- 
cuses. Nor  have  they  been  able  to  find 
the  time  to  line  up  those  aficionados 
of  the  political  process  who  surface 

Edward  N.  Costikyan,  a New  York 
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every  four  years  in  New  Hampshire, 
advertising  their  expertise  and  avail- 
ability to  deliver  New  Hampshire 
voters.  Nor  has  any  sitting  governor 
had  the  opportunity  to  trudge  from 
state  to  state  for  two  full  years  before 
the  event,  seeking  the  support  of  the 
latest  generation  of  zealots  who  make 
the  Democratic  primary  system 
work  and  who  reap  its  rewards. 

To  win  Iowa,  Mr.  Cuomo  would  be 
required  to  slither  into  the  state  at 
regular  intervals  to  compete  with 
other  candidates  for  the  handful  of 
bodies  who  determine,  the  winner. 
This  he  does  not  have  time  to  do.  Nor 
could  he  hike  up  and  down  Mount 
Washington  or  visit  Tuckerman’s  Ra- 
vine or  return  again  and  again  to  the 
one  or  two  places  perceived  to  be  the 

pivot  points  in  any  New  Hampshire 
campaign. 

Former  governors,  such  as  Jimmy 
Carter  (between  1974  and  1 97$)  and 
Arizona’s  Bruce  Babbitt  (who  retired 
in  1986  and  has  been  pointing  ever 
since  to  1988),  have  the  time  to  do 
that,  and  they  do  it.  They  have  no  con- 
flicting obligations.  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen — Morris  K.  Udall  in  1976, 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  in  1980,  Ernest 
F.  Hollings  and- Gary  Hart  in  1984, 
Richard.A.  Gephardt  and  who  knows 
who  else  in  1987  and  1988  — can  spare 
the  time  from  their  collegial  and  un- 
demanding legislative  duties  to  retail 
their  their  charms  across  the  coun- 
try. incumbent  governors  cannot 

I believe  Mr.  Cuomo  is  smart 
enough  to  recognize  this  Reality.  But 
that  does  not  mean,  in  my  judgment, 
that  he  cannot  or  wii!  not  become  the 
Democratic  candidate  in  1988.  My 
scenario  rests  on  the  premise  that 
this  dreadful  political  process  will 
correct  itself,  because  political  pro- 


cesses have  the  capacity  for  self-cor- 
rection. 

I see  Iowa  being  won  by  Gary  Hart 
or  by  one  of  the  pleasant,  hard-work- 
ing, personable  candidates  of  no 
particular  stature  who  will  exploit  the 
rather  small  percentage  of  Iowans 
who  participate  in  the  Democratic 
caucuses.  The  press,  well  aware  of 
the  dangers  of  front-nmnership,  will 
of  course  proclaim  the  one  who 
comes  in  second  as  the  big  winner. 

My  crystal  ball  also  suggests  that 
Gov.  Michael  S.  Dukakis  of  Massa- 
chusetts will  win  the  New  Hampshire 
primary,  whether  or  not  he  becomes 


Even  though 
he  had 
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not  to  run. 


a candidate.  There  is  a precedent. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachu- 
setts, a noncandidate,  walked  off  with 
New  Hampshire  on  a write-in  vote  m 
the  Republican  primary  in  1964. 1 see 
Vermont  and  Maine,  or  at  least  one  of 
them,  likely  to  follow  New  Hamp- 
shire's lead.  I see  Super  Tuesday  in 
the  South  producing  two  or  three  win- 
ners, not  one  clear  winner,  and  1 think 
that  the  winners  in  the  South  are 
likely  to  be  people  other  than  those 
who  have  won  in  the  Northern  states. 

I confess  that  I hope  to  see  no  clear 
winner  in  the  remaining  primaries: 
Mr.  Hart  triumphing,  perhaps,  in  the 


West;  Mr.  Cuomo  winning,  certainly, 
as  a favorite  son  in  New  York  if  he  al-k 
lows  his  name  to  go  in;  Senator  Bill 
Bradley,  likewise  in  New  Jersey;  Mr. 
Dukakis,  ditto  in  Massachusetts; 
Senator  Sam  Nunn  picking  up  some 
Southern  support;  Mr.  Babbitt  with  a 
little  out  West,  a little  here  and  a little 
there  — maybe  No.  2 in  Iowa  and  one 
of  the  New  England  states. 

And  then  the  convention!  It  might, 
for  the  first  time  since  1968,  be  forced 
to  act  like  the  deliberative  body  it  is 

supposed  to  be.  There  thfc  delegates 
will  be,  without  a clear  winner  from 
the  primaries,  without  the  traditional 
leaders  who  once  helped  to  shape  con- 
sensus (because  they  no  longer  are 
around),  without  the  experience  that 
enabled  earlier  conventions  in  this 

century  to  pick  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
A!  Smith  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  Harry  S.  Truman  and  John  F. 
Kennedy.  The  delegates,  under  the 
glare  of  television,  will  be  forced  to 
perform  the  convention’s  historic  but 
long  dormant  duty:  to  pick  the  best 
candidate  for  the  office. 

The  pressure  to  choose  a candidate 
capable  of  governing  instead  of  a 
Reagan-type  personality  will  be 
particularly  strong  in  light  of  what  is 
happening  and  will  be  happening  for 
the  next  12  months  in  Washington  as 
it  becomes  clearer  that  the  clothes 
have  no  emperor  — that  the  rules  of 
the  game,  which  place  a premium  on 
show  biz-types,  are  likely  to  change. 

In  such  a convention,  Messrs. 
Cuomo,  Bradley,  Dukakis,  Nunn  and 
others  who  have  foresworn  and  fore- 
gone the  crazy  primary  process  will 
be  back  in  contention.  Such  a conven-. 
■tion  might  be  able  to  nominate  a can- 
didate who  can  win  and  then  govern. 
Let  us  hopie  so.  □ 
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How  to  Pick  Our  Presidents 


. By  James  David  Barber 

DURHAM,  N.C — Today’s  starkest 
irony  is  the  gap  between  reporting  the 
President-we’ve-got  and  the  Presi- 
dents-to-be. 

All  sorts  of  newly  wise  observers  — 
out  to  lunch  for  six  years  — now  tell 
us  that  Ronald  Reagan  is  not  in 
charge,  independent  and  factual,  but 
rather  is  a President  who  has  dele- 
gated the  Presidency,  who  has  bought 
whatever  scripts  his  aides  have 
handed  him  and  who  could  not  have 
cared  less  whether  he  was  speaking 
fact  or  fiction.  True,  but  late.  Where 
were  these  pundits  when  we  needed 
them,  back  when  we  the  people  were 
trying  to  figure  out  who  ought  to  be 
President? 

There  are  those  who  blame  the 
modern  Presidency  for  the  failure  of 
modern  Presidents.  From  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson's  deadly  obsession  with  Viet- 
nam to  Mr.  Reagan’s  loose-jointed 
side-step  from,  what  he  swore  to  do  at 
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his  Inauguration  — to  "take  Care  that 
the  Laws  be  faithfully  executed"  — 
Presidents  have  disappointed  us. 

Has  this  been  due  to  the  office  or 
the  man?  What  we  keep  forgetting  is 
that  the  man  makes  the  office.  Within 
very  large  limits,  the  President  can 
organize  his  system  as  he  wants  to  — 
and  that  is  what.each  one  has  done.  It 
was  Mr.  Reagan’s  responsibility  to 
shape  and  populate  the  White  House 
team.'  Who  the  staff  members  were 
and  what  they  did  were  up  to  him,  not 
to  some  abstract  "Presidency.” 

Which  brings  the  problem  back  to 
the  character,  world  view  and  style  of 
toe  President  and  the  overriding  im- 
portance of  assessing  those  qualities 
before  we  pick  the  next  one.  The  task 
is  not  without  its  difficulties.  Political 
predictions  are  risky  and  uncertain. 


But  figuring  out  how  a President  will 
apply  in  the  White  House  the  political 
habits  he  has  been  operating  with  for 
decades  is  not  that  hard. 

In  the  fall  of  1980, 1 described  Mr. 
Reagan  as  a passive-positive  type  — 
that  is,  a person  who  exudes  opti- 
mism but  puts  out  little  energy.  I 
argued  that  this  was  the  correct  rea- 
son to  worry  about  him  — not  his  sup- 
posed ideology  or  stands  on  the  issues 
of  the  day.  The  danger  of  toe  Reagan 
type  in  the  Presidency,  I said,  "is  that 
he  will  cave  in  to  pressure”;  that 
“tragedy  for  the  passive-positive 
type  flows  from  his  inordinate  need  to. 
hang  on  to  friends  as  he  drifts  toward 
disaster."  The  danger  in  Mr.  Reagan, 
in  short,  was  not  that  he  would  gener- 
ate some  massive  lurch  to  the  right 
but  that  his  friends  would  do  him  in. 

Such  rough  predictions  do  not  re- 
quire psychoanalysis  or  other  mys- 
terious methods.  What  they  do  re- 
quire is  an  insistence  that  we  bring  to 
bear  Presidential  criteria  when  we 
pick  a President,  based  on  straight- 
forward understanding  of  what  a 
President  has  to  do  and  how  similar 
characters  in  that  office  have  met 
their  challenges.  The  Reagan  deba- 
cle, from  the  "effectiveness”  which 


gave  us  history's  biggest  deficit  to  the 
collapse  of  American  political  integ- 
rity in  the  world  scene,  ought  to  un- 
derline that  need. 

Yet  in  the  back  pages  of  the  news- 
papers and  magazines,  stories  about 
“Campaign  ’88”  are  now  appearing. 
And  here  we  go  again.  Forget  Presi- 
dential qualifications.  Instead,  how  is 
he  doing  in  the  polls?  How’s  his 
image-making  going?  What  are  his 
one-liners  and  his  taste  in  Iowa  pizza? 
Will  he  titillate  teen-agers  in  New 
Hampshire  as  he  traipses  about  from 
speech  to  speech?  And  supposedly 
most  important,  how  .will  he  do  in  the 
next  primary^  compared  with.  ,how 
folks  now  think  he  will  do? 

In  short,  we  are  supposed  to  set 
aside  what  we  now  know  about  Presi- 
dents in  office  and  focus  instead  on 
the  fun  and  games  of  campaign  poli- 
tics: That  is  how  we  have  wound  up 
again  and  again  with  Presidents  who 
have  mastered  campaigning  but 
brought  into  toe  very  center  of  the 
Government  a fatally  flawed  set  of 
political  habits.  One  wonders  all  over 
again:  When  will  we  ever  learn  to 
evaluate  Presidents,  not  after  they 
have  nearly  done  us  in  but  before  they 
win  the  job?  □ 


Seeds,  Like  Hope,  Spring  Eternal 


By  Jerry  Klein 

PEORJA,  HL  — Once  again,  the  W.  Atlee  Bur- 
pee Company  has  worked  Its  subtle  persuasion 
on  my  will  and  imagination,  to  say  nothing  of  my 
checkbook.  My  order  for  this  summer's  garden 
is  being  borne  to  the  firm’s  headquarters  as  if  on 
the  wings  of  Mercury.  And,  yes,  I am  excited. 
For  there  is  something  uplifting  in  this  seasonal 
ritual  If  hope  springs  eternal  in  the  heart  of 
man,  buying  seeds  remains  one  of  its  most  en- 
during expressions. 

A few  evenings  ago.  my  imagination  bolted  as 
I was  bent  over  those  glowing  advertisements 
for  succulent  beans,  sweet  melons  ripening  in 
the  sun.  Golden  Cross  bantam  whispering  in 
July's  slow  wind.  I envisioned  an  idyll  of  blue- 
ribbon  vegetables,  beaded  with  dew,  being  borne 
to  toe  larder  by  a rustic  couple  clad  in  overalls 
and  sunbonneL  Contemplation  of  the  wealth  of 
produce  that  flows  from  late  spring  into  early 
frost  conjures  up  ancient  rhythms,  the  sowing 
and  harvest,  being  at  one'  with  the  earth  — aD 
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that  good  stuff. 

But  as  I completed  my  order  for  beans,  corn, 
lettuce,  beets,  carrots,  melons,  squash,  spinach, 
peas  and  cucumbers,  toe  realization  dawned 
that  the  picture  of  happy  gardeners  trundling  in 
their  crops  is  a trifle  idealized.  Right  now,  our 
garden  is  a distressing  sight.  Scarred  by  rivulets 
and  gullies,  it  looks  like  toe  western  front.  There 
are  remains  of  cornstalks  and  squash  vines 
along  with  dried  weeds  and  grasses.  Waiting  be- 
neath the  surface  are  more  slumbering  bugs 
and  unhatched  larva  than  anyone  can  number. 

Then  I remembered  the  work  involved  in 
coaxing  a crop  of  any  kind  from  this  slag.  It  be- 
gins in  late  March  when  I wrestle  toe  ancient 
RototiUer  out  of  the  garage  and  attempt  to  re- 
vive its  engine.  It  can  turn  clay  clods  into  semi- 
cldds,  and,  with  repeated  passages,  semi-clods 
into  hemi-demi-semj-clods.  1 have  learned  not  to* 
expect  anything  resembling  a rich,  deep,  loam. 

Then  with  toe  rudimentary  hoerT  scratch  out 
small  furrows  and  place  toe  seeds  at  proper  in- 
tervals in  the  rows.  Then  1 will  be  unabie  to 
stand  up  straight.  This;  unfortunately,  is  not  a 
once-a-season  job:  it  must  be  repeated . with 
everything  from  the  early  peas  and  spinach 


through  onions,  beets,  corn,  beans  and  squash. 
Still  if  one  could  stand  back  at  this  point  and 
await  toe  miraculous  process  from  sprout  to  full 
ear,  it  would  ail  be  relatively  easy.  But  toe  real 
adversity  arises  with  the  weeds,  which  grow 
twice  as  fast  and  three  times  as  high  as  any  in- 
tended crop. 

But  seed  catalogues  show  no  such  labors,  nor 
do  they  suggest  that  all  this  weeding  and  hoeing 
often  is  undertaken  by  some  reeling,  miserable 
wretch,  perspiration  running  into  his  eyes  while 
he  is  surrounded  by  clouds  of  gnats,  beetles  and 
flies; . 

Why,  one  may  well  ask,  does  anyone  go 
through  all  this?  Maybe  it  is  merely  some 
strange,  atavastip  jirgtng.  Maybe  it  is  true  that 
vegetables  do  taste  much  better  fresh  from  the 
garden.  Or  maybe  it  is  that  no  real  rewards  are 
possible  without  an  enormous  amount  of  pain, 
exertion  and  frustration.  Whatever  the  explana- 
tion, 1 have  been  had  once  again.  That  Burpee 
catalogue  looks  so  good  that  I will  gladly  become 
a serf  for  the  promise  of  that  glorious  moment  of 
harvest.  It  is  of  such  stuff  that  dreams  (and 
fools)  are  made.  LI 


Are  They 
More  Than 
Contras? 


Miami 

Six  months,  not  much  more.  The 
political  men  here  who  repre- 
sent. Nicaraguan  rebel  troops  in 
the  field  disagree  about  a lot  of 
things.  But  they  (jo  say,  quite  sepa- 
rately, that  they  have  about  six 
months  to  show  whether  they  can 
change  Tram  a collection  of  compet- 
ing groups  into  a unified  movement 
capable  of  challenging  Sandinista 
control  of  their  country. 

The  people  they  are  trying  to  show 
are  Americans,  members  of  Con- 
gress. The  Nicaraguan  rebels  are  not 
ashamed  of  it 

To  them,  reality  is  that  the  Sandin- 
istas  depend  on  Soviet  funding  and 
arms  and  they  on  American.  They 
know  they  have  been  hurt  hard  by  the 
belief  in  the  United  States  that  Oliver 
North  gave  them  money  from  the 
profits  of  peddling  arms  to  Iran.  They 
all  insist  they  never  got  the  money 
from  the  Iranian  deal 
If  they  had,  they  would  not  have  re- 
garded it  as  sinful.  Tracking  down  the 
source  of  money  from  abroad  was  not 
one  of  their  top  priorities. 

“When  you  are  dying  of  thirst  and 
somebody  gives  you  a drink,  you  don’t 
ask  if  it’s  Schweppes  or  Perrier." 

That's  a favorite  saying  of  Adolfo 
Calero,  a big,  burly  man  who  resigned 
recently  from  the  three-man  rebel 
political  directorate.  It  was  part  of 
complex  political  struggles  he  hopes 
will  broaden  the  directorate  and  bring 
him  back,  possibly  at  the  top.  He  said 
he  had  just  assumed  that  if  toe  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  wanted  to 
fight  the  Sandinistas  Mr.  Reagan 
would  have  access  to  funds.  Public 
funding  was  best  but  if  it  had  to  be  pri- 
vate or  secret,  that  was  not  a great 
concern  compared  with  survival. 

But  the  rebel  leaders  know  Amer- 
icans do  care  and  that  getting  the  Con- 
gressional funding  that  is  life  or  death 
to  them  is  now  vastly  more  difficult 
Arturo  Cruz,  a former  member  of 
the  Sandinista  junta  and  now  a rebel 
leader,  made  a weary  attempt  at  fig- 
uring out  the  odds.  "On  a scale  of  one 
to  one  hundred,  what  would  you 
say?"  he  asked,  and  answered  him- 
self. “I  would  say  five.” 

Some  of  the  rebel  political  leaders 
in  Miami  were  part  of  the  struggle 
against  the  dictator  Somoza  but  did 
not  trust  the  Sandinistas  from  the 
beginning.  Mr.  Calero  was  one  of 
those,  proud  of  it,  and  may  have  the 
biggestrebe!  following. 

‘ Then^ere.aremen  jike.Mr.  Cpiz,  a 

the  dictator  until  Somoza’ was 'over- 
thrown in  1979.  Mr.  Cruz  believed  the 
Sandinistas  would  preserve  the  vari- 
ety within  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment that  defeated  Somoza  and  of 
which  the  Sandinistas  were  part.  He 
joined  the  first  Sandinista  junta. 

He  campaigned  for  them  among 
businessmen  in  Nicaragua  and 
abroad  until  he'  decided  the  Sandinis- 
tas were  not  interested  in  democratic 
variety  but  Marxism  without  any 
variety  at  all.  He  seems  tired  now  and 
says  all  he  wants  to  do  is  get  out  as 
soon  as  possible  and  write  a book. 

Further  left,  are  men  like  Alfredo 
Cesar.  We  talked  in  a Miami  coffee 
shop  and  realized  we  had  met  before  — 
five  years  ago  in  Managua.  He  had 
been  with  the  Sandinistas  through  the 
fight  against  Somoza  and  by  then,  in 
his  mid-30'5,  he  was  president  of  the 


Time  to 
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Central  Bank,  sending  foreigners  away 
full  of  admiration  for  Sandinista  talent. 
He  got  out,  convinced  the  Sandinistas 
had  betrayed  the  revolution  against 
one  dictatorship  to  build  another. 

Now  he  fights  the  Sandinistas  not 
only  in  Miami  and  in  Central  America 
but  at  meetings  of  European  and  third 
world  Socialists,  where  he  and  Sandin- 
. istas  sit  stonily  near  each  other. 

Quite  different  men.  What  unites 
them  is  the  conviction  they  are  not 
counterrevolutionaries  — "contras," 
originally  a Sandinista  epithet  — but  a 
movement  carrying  out  its  own  ^ev0lu- 
' tiori'against  a group  that  captured  a 
national  triumph  over  Somoza  as  Cas- 
tro swallowed  the  anti-Batista  victory 
and  Lenin's  Bolsheviks  seized  the  re- 
volt against  the  czars. 

James  LeMoyne's  carefully  report- 
ed, sensitive  accounts  in  The  Times  of 
rebel  troops  inside  Nicaragua  indi- 
cate growing  self-confidence  and 
skill  In  Miami,  the  political  repre- 
sentatives of  those  troops  know  that 
most  Americans  regard  their  move- 
ment with  distaste  or  contqmpi  and 
believe  it  is  splintered^  infected  with 
Somodstas,  C.l j\.^controlled  and  in- 
capable of  bringing  anything  but 
bloodshed  to  Nicaragua. 

As  long  as  so  many  Americans  re- 
gard them  as  ragtag  and  tainted,  toe 
rebel  movement  seems  doomed.  Its 
leaders  say  that  to  persuade  Con- 
gress otherwise,  they  have  to  unite 
militarily,  choose  a coherent  political 
leadership  and  become  strong  enough 
either  to  fight  effectively  or  negotiate 
effectively. 

There  is  division  on  which  should 
come  first  There  is  no  division  about1 
the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  time 
to  persuade  Congress  they  are  mem- 
bers of  a new  Nicaraguan  revolution, 
not  just  contras.  q 
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‘Les  Miserables’: 
Hunter  and  Hunted 


By  JEREMY  GERARD 


The  scene  was  macabre; 
on  the  stage  of  the  Broad- 
way Theater,  two  massive 
towers  made  of  junk  moved 
on  tracks  toward  and  then 
away  from  each  other,  a hulking, 
oddly  graceful  dance.  In  the  pit,  the 
orchestra  was  rehearsing  the  storm- 
ing of  the  barricade  scene  — a firing 
of  muskets  and  thunderous  explo- 
sions and  music  that  had  the  unmis- 
takable chill  of  an  accompaniment  to 
catastrophe. 

In  the  theater's  near-empty  audi- 
torium. the  directors  Trevor  Nunn 
and  John  Caird  were  talking  about 
faith,  redemption  and  Victor  Hugo, 
their  observations  driven  home  by 
gunshots  and  attenuated  to  the  point 
of  bulging  neck  veins.  Their  discus- 
sion was  inspired  by  "Les  Misera- 
bles," the  rock  opera  based  on  Hugo’s 
125-year-old  story  of  two  men:  Jean 
Valjean,  jailed  for  19  years  for  steal- 
ing a loaf  of  bread,  and  Javert,  the  po- 
lice inspector  who  pursues  Valjean 
from  the  provinces  to  the  streets  and 
through  the  sewers  of  Paris  in  the  be- 
lief that  once  an  outlaw,  ever  an  out- 
law. 

In  bringing  "Les  Miserables"  to 
the  British  and  then  the  American 
stage,  the  directors  had  decided  early 
on  to  make  Javert  a more  formidable 
character  — a hunter  in  the  relentless 
pursuit  of  his  quarry  — than  he  had 
been  in  the  original  French  staging. 

"Javert's  credo  is  that  if  you  are 
bom  criminal,  it  is  part  of  God's  plan. 
You  cannot  be  saved,  there  can  be 
nothing  in  your  nature  that  can  ever 
save  you,"  Mr.  Nunn  screamed 
through  the  noise  of  battle.  "And  if  it 
looks  as  if  there's  something  in  your 
nature  that  would  redeem  you  from 
that  state,  it's  play-acting,  it's  hypoc- 
risy. Javert  constantly  says  to  Val- 
jean, ‘I  know  you.  I know  who  you 
are.'  ” Roar  of  cannon  fire. 


secondary  characters  and  events, 
and  the  show  will  be  more  faithful  to. 
the  spirit  of  the  novel  — not  to  men- 
tion more  compelling  theater. 

"Reading  the  book,”  said  Claude- 
Michel  Schbnberg,  who  composed  the 
score,  "the  chase  is  the  engine." 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  "Les  Mi- 


France,  from  the  prison  galleys  at 
Toulon  to  Paris  under  the  restored 
Bourbon  monarchy  — 15  distinct  set- 
tings in  aiL  Kor  "Les  Miserables”  is 
no  cat-and-mouse  game.  Javert's 
pursuit  of  Valjean  is  stretched  over  a 
decade  and  a half  of  tumultuous 
French  history  leading  to  the  Insur-* 


lyricist,  was  hired  to  translate  the 
score  written  by  Alain  Boublil  and 
Jean-Marc  Nate]  and  composed  by 
Mr.  Schonberg,  and  to  collaborate 
with  Messrs.  Boublil  and  SchSnberg 
on  filling  in  the  sketchy  character  of 
Javert  and  creating  new  scenes. 

-The  discussions  about  Javert  that 
took  place  among  the  directors, 
writers  and  composer  would  affect 
every  aspect  of  the  production,  from 
John  Napier's  settings  to  the  improvi- 
sational  work  with  which  the  direc- 
tors began  rehearsing  the  36-member 
company  so  that  they  could  develop 
some  understanding  of  the  roiling 
moral  forces  .in  Hugo's  tale. 

Creating  the  look  of  the  show  was 


The  "Les  Miserables"  that  will 
open  Thursday  at  the  Broadway 
Theater  Is  substantially  different 
from  the  musical  that  Paris  audi- 
ences saw  seven  years  ago,  and  even 
from  the  one  that  has  been  running  on 
London's  West  End  since  late  1985. 
It's  likely  to  provoke  many  rumina- 
tions similar  to  Mr.  Nunn’s,  for  in  con- 
trast to  the  typical  process  of  con- 
densing a new  show  "Les  Misera- 
bles" was  expanded,  with  most  of  the 
production  changes  devoted  to  a sin- 
gle purpose;  Set  Javert's  pursuit  of 
Valjean  In  higher  relief  against  the 
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Co/m  Wilkinson,  left,  as  Jean  Valjean,  and  Terrance  Mann  as  Javert  in  “Les  Miserables,”  which  opens 
Thursday  on  Broadway. 


serabtes"  has  shortchanged  the 
meticulously  intertwined  plots  that 
give  the. novel  its  narrative  sprawl. 
The  musical  makes  the  most  of  the 
death  or  the  ruined  factory  worker 
Fantine  and  of  Jean  Valjean’s  endur- 
ing guardianship  of  her  daughter  Co- 
sette;  the  production  spares  no  effort 
in  filling  the  stage  with  19th-century 


reel  ion  of  1832. 

The  task  of  staging  the  English-lan- 
guage productions  went  to  Mr.  Nunn 
and  Mr.  Caird,  who  are  co-artistic  di- 
rector and  associate  director,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company  and  arguably  the  busiest 
theater  directors  in  the  world  today. 
Herbert  Kretzmer,  a journalist  and 


one  of  the  first  tasks  aimed  at  empha- 
sizing Javert's  pursuit  of  Valjean.  “It 
was  dearly  the  intention  when  we 
first  talked,"  Mr.  Napier  said,  in  an 
interview  on  the  stage  of  the  Broad- 
way, "to  have  the  chase  as  the  central 
theme."  Though  audiences  will  likely 
remember  best  the  immense  barri- 
cade thrown  up  against  the  king's 


troops  that  dominates  the  show’s  big- 
gest scene,  other  scenes  are  indicated 
simply,  with  a single  set  piece  coming 
around  on  a huge  revolve  that  brings 
one  setting  in  as  another  disappears. 

"Very  early  on,  John  and  I said  to 
Claude-Michel  and  Alain  that  we 
wanted  a number  of  sections  from 
Hugo's  original  to  become  a part  of 
the  score,'.’  Mr.  Nunn  said,  "because 
the  score  dealt  insufficiently  with 
that  obsessive  theme,  of  (me  man  who 
perceives  criminality  in  another,  who 
perceives  life  in  a very  simplistic 
way:  that  those  who  cannot  be  re- 
deemed must  be  hunted  down  and 
rooted  out  Javert's  personal  obses- 
sion takes  him  over  to  the  point  where 
he  dedicates  his  life  to  finding  one 
man  because  it  represents  to  him 
what  his  life  is  about,  what  society  Is 
about.” 

One  reason  the  original  version  of 
the  musical  could  be  telescoped  (it 
ran  about  two  hours,  while  the  Eng- 
lish adaptation  runs  over  three)  is 
that  Hugo's  characters  — the  decent 
Valjean,  the  relentless  Javert,  the  pit- 
iable Fantine,  the  faithful  Coset te,  — 
have  a nearly  mythic  familiarity  to 
the  French ; the  story  could  be  told  in 
a kind  of  theatrical  shorthand.  Also, 
many,  in  the  French  audience  had  a 
memory  of  the  Occupation;  in  the 
London  audience,  of  the  Blitz  — a 
memory,  that  is  to  say,  of  aTjfe  npt  so 
far  removed  from  Hugo’s  Paris, 
where  individual  and  group -morality 
were  constantly,  challenged. 

“The  Second  World  War  was  a cen- 
tral event  for  many  in  the  audience," 
Mr.  Kretzmer  said  last  week  in  a tele- 
phone interview  from  London.  There 
is  in  the  European  audience,  he  ex- 
plained,* a collective  memory  of  fa- 
mous, as  well  as  unknown  heroes. 
"There  were  giants  whose  moral  con- 
sistency in  the  face  of  implacable  evil 
made  them  heroic.  Heroes  exist  in  in- 
dividual terms.  In  ‘Les  Miserables,' 
Javert  sacrifices  himself,  as  every- 
one else  in  the  play  sacrifices  him- 
self.” 

A Javert  of  statu  re  equal  to  Valjean 
was  not,  the  directors  qufckly  discov- 
ered, what  audiences  expect  "A  lot  of 
people  who  come  to  see  the  musical 
believe  at  first  blush  that  we  have 
done  something  to  soften  Javert," 
Mr.  Nunn  said,  "that  Javert  is  surely 
a monster,  a grotesque,  and  that  we 
have  sought  to  justify  him  in  some 
way..  Of  course,  we  haven't  We’ve 
faithfully  followed  Hugo,  who  makes 
it  clear  that  Javert’s  behavior,  from 
his  own  perspective,  is  the  behavior 


of  an  utterly  righteous  and  inspired 

man.”  , 

"In  order  to  have  a chase,  you  ve 
got  to  have  two  people,"  Mr.  Caird 
said.  "One  chasing  and  one  being 
chased.”  During  the  initial  rehears- 
als for  the  American  staging,  the  di- 
rectors trained  their  sights  on  Ter- 
rence Mann,  who  would  play  the  ex- 
panded role  of  Javert . 

' “Trevor  and  John  kept  creating 
limitations  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Mann. 
"I  would  ask,  ‘Can  i touch  tills  person, 
can  I grab  that  whore?'  They  would 
say,  'No,  you  can’t  touch,'  which  got 
me  frustrated,  which  got  me  angry-— 
until  I realized  that  those  were  the 
choices  of  the  character,  frustration 
and  limitation.  And  from  the  book, 
you  get  Javert’s  clarity  about  law  and 
order,  about  God.  The  fact  that  you 
can  never  waver.  You  take  good 
Christian,  humanitarian  values  and 
take  them  to  an  obsession.  Hugo  said 
that  there  are  two  types  of  people  who 
are  always  outside  the  society  — the 
criminal  and  the  policeman." 

“There  are  many  times  where 
Hugo  skimps  the  real  investigation  of 
Javert,"  said  Mr.  Caird.  “One  of  the 
main  themes  of  the  novel  and  the 
musical  is,  'What  is  man’s  relation- 
ship to  authority,  to  order?’  And  to 
truly  reflect  a sense  of  human  order, 
you  have  to  have  a character  who  be- 
lieves in  order,  in  authority.  There- 
fore, writing  up  the  character  of  Ja- 
vert was  essential  to  our  purposes. 
He's  not  just  an  archetype.  He’s  mor- 
ally and  intellectually  someone  to  be 
reckoned  with." 

Actually,  Javert  may  not  have  been 
regarded  quite  so  warmly  by  his 
creator,  who  introduced  him  in  the 
following  passage:  “It  will  be  easily 
understood  that  Javert  was  the  terror 
of  all  that  class'  which  the  annual 
statistics  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  in- 
clude under  the  heading:  People 
without  a fixed  abode.  To  speak  the 
name  of  Javert  would  put  all  such  to 
flight;  the  face  of  Javert  petrified 
them.”  But  Javert ' terrified,  Mr. 
Nunn  said,  not  because  he  was  a 
scoundrel  but  because  for  him,  Jean 
Valjean  embodied  the  double  enten- 
dre of  the  novel's  title,  which  means 
both  "the  poor"  and  “the  bad.”  Jean 
Valjean  was  a threat  to  that  belief. 

. “He  doesn't  behave  in  a malign 
way,"  Mr.  Nunn  said  of  Javert,  “does- 
n’t wake  up  in  the  morning  and  say, 
'How  can  I torment  the  world  today?’ 
He  says,  'How  can  I make  a better 
world?.’  ” 


Patient:  Huston.  Rx:  Film 


By  ALJEAN  HARMETZ 


Hollywood 

THE  RANCH  HOUSE  INN  IS 
separated  from  the  freeway 
by  a low  wire  fence  and  a 
narrow  strip  of  dirt  When 
John  Huston  wakes  in  the 
night,  .-(niggling  to  breathe,  he  can  al- 
most reach  out  and  touch  the  herd  of 
Colts  and  Mustangs  that  is  inexorably 
plunging  past. 

Once  he  made  his  movies  in  Kyoto, 
Tobago,  French  Equatorial  Africa, 
the  Belgian  Congo  — thriving  on  ma- 
laria, amebic  dysentery  and  sun- 
stroke. Now  he  is  living  in  a motel  at 
the  edge  of  a freeway  and  making  a 
movie  — the  40th  movie  he  has  di- 
rected in  the  last  46  years  — in  a 
warehouse  in  Valencia  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Los  Angeles.  To  drive  the 
freeway  himself  is  beyond  his  physi- 
cal powers.  He  can  breathe  by  him- 
self for  only  20  minutes  at  a time.  He 
sleeps,  dreams,  has  a nightly  jolt  of 
tequila  and  plays  backgammon  for  $5 
a point  tethered  to  a plastic  umbilical 
cord  and  a tank  of  oxygen. 

John  Huston  is  80  years  old.  Age 
and  emphysema  have  reined  him  in. 
“Once  in  a while,  I celebrate  reaching 
the  top  of  the  stairs,”  he  says,  throw- 
ing back  his  head,  an  aging  stallion 
with  a white  mane.  "I  feel  like  plant- 
ing a flag,  like  Hillary." 

He  raises  his  hand  and  shakes  the 
white  plastic  tubing  that  leads  from 
his  nostrils  over  his  ears,  down  his 
. chest  and,  in  loops  and  coils,  to  a 
squat  brown  metal  machine  25  feet 
away.  “I  curse  this  all  the  time.  The 
fates  have  finally  put  a very  harsh  bit 
into  my  mouth.  I don’t  like  any  pan  of 
being  bound.  But  I’ve  never  discov- 
ered an  answer  to  that  old  question  of 
what  does  freedom  really  consist  if 
you  aren't  fettered  by  one  thing, 
you’re  fettered  by  another.  I’m  not 
hungry  or  thirsty.  I'm  not  lovelorn. 
I’m  just  at  the  end  of  a piece  of  plastic 
tubing.  And  we're  all  hostages  in  one 
way  or  another." 

He  is  handcuffed  by  plastic,  but  the 
transparent  cord  triggers  another 
image  too  — an  astronaut  intrepid 
explorer  free-floating  in  liquid  space. 
A few  years  ago,  says  his  36-year-old 
son.  Tony,  "Dad  was  asked  to  what  he 
attributed  his  longevity."  "Surgery!" 
he  roared.  If  he  cannot  have  life  on  his 
own  terms,  he  will  take  It  dented, 
slightly  soiled  or  marked  down. 

It  is  11  A.M.,  and  John  Huston  is 
seated  in  a wheelchair  on  a platform 
of  raw  wood,  staring  -at  a television 
monitor.  On  the  screen,  gentlemen  in 
tail  suits  and  tuxedos,  with  wing- 
tipped  collars  and  boiled  shirt  fronts, 
dance  with  ladies  in  Maltese  lace  and 
velvet  skirts  that  brush  the  floor.  It  is 
1910.  Dublin,  Ireland.  Outside  the  win- 
dows, snow  is  failing. 


Why  has  he  chosen  to  make  a movie 
of  "The  Dead,"  a short  story  by 
James  Joyce  in  which  the  most  mo- 
mentous thing  that  happens  is  that  a 
middle-aged,  well-meaning  husband 
learns  hpw  little  he  knows  the  woman 
who  shares  his  bed?  All  movies  are 
part  luck  and  part  accident,  and  "The 
Dead"  began  with  a casual  discussion 
four  years  ago  in  Mexico. 

"We  werfe  preparing  the  script  of 
'Under  the  Volcano,’ " says  Wieland 
SchuIz-KeiL  co-producer  of  that 
movie  and  this  one.  "We  talked  about 
how  few  pieces  of  great  literature 
deal  with  marriage,  rather  than  ex- 
tramarital triangles." 

There  was,  loo,  an  attachment  to 
Joyce  that  started  when  Mr.  Huston 
was  21,  on  his  honeymoon  with  the 
first  of  his  five  wives.  "One  of  the 
ways  we  celebrated  that  honeymoon 
was  my  wife  reading  'Ulysses' 
aloud,”  Mr.  Huston  says.  "The  book 
was  banned.  My  mother  had  brought 
it  back  from  France  I can  still  see 
the  blue  paper  cover." 

And  he  also  had  a desire  to  see  Ire- 
land again,  Galway  where  he  had 
been  an  Irish  gentleman  t dr  20  years, 
siring  children. and  drinking  and  rid- 
ing to  hounds  and  disappearing  to 
make  movies  and  reappearing  — 
"spectacular  appearances  and  disap- 
pearances once  a year  like  Santa 
Claus,"  says  his  son  — with  suitcases 
full  of  presents  when  the  movies  were 
finished. 

In  the  end,  going  to  Ireland  was  be- 
yond his  strength,  so  Dublin  was 
brought  to  him.  fn  Valencia,  he  has 
re-created  a house  that  belonged  to 
James  Joyce’s  great-aunts.  The 
makeshift  movie  studio  is  full  of  ac- 
tors from  the  Abbey  Theater:  Dona! 
McCann,  Dona!  Donnelly,  Marie 
Kean,  Cathleen  Delany.  Ingrid 
Craigie. 

"Is  that  all  right  for  you,  John?" 

The  voice  belongs  lo  Tommy  Shaw, 
first  assistant  director  on  God  knows 
how  many ‘Huston  movies.  Faithful 
Kent  to  John  Huston's  Lear,  someone 
has  characterized  him.  It  is  tempting 
to  see  Mr.  Huston  as  the  ruined  king, 
with  his  daughter  Anjelica,  who  stars 
in  “The  Dead,"  as  Cordelia  and  his 
son  Tony,  who  wrote  the  screenplay, 
as  steadfast  Edgar.  He  looks  the  part. 
Long  ago,  his  face  was  eroded  into 
ridges  and  valleys,  sculpted  by  rain 
and  sun  and  hard  living.  • 

And  there  are  parallels.  Sitting 
rigidly  in  his  wheelchair,  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  courtiers.  He  coughs,  and 
one  presses  a can  of  7-Up  into  his 
hand.  They  stand  at  his  back,  sit  at  his 
side,  alert  to  the  smallest  question  in 
his  eyes.  There  is  a tangible  sense  of 
pride  in  serving  this  particular  mas- 
ter: John  Huston,  the  director  of 
"The  Maltese  Falcon."  "Treasure  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,"  "The  African 
Queen,"  "The  Asphalt  Jungle," 


“Moulin  Rouge."  He  is  helpless  with- 
out them  and  the  way  they  adjust  to 
his  physical  limitations,  preparing 
things  so  that  he  can  be  wheeled  onto 
the  set  at  10  A.M.  and  finish  by  5. 
Tony,  who  spends  the  day  curled  in  a 
chair  less  than  a foot  away  from  his 
father,  has  rounded  up  old  friends  for 
comfort,  including  the  art  director 
Stephen  Grimes,  who  has  worked  on 
12  other  Huston  films.  Tony  has  even 
badgered  the  three-time  Academy 
Award-winning  costume  designer 
Dorothy  Jeakins  out  of  retirement 

"All  the  time  I was  growing  up,  I 
couldn't  imagine  him  buying  even  a 
tube  of  toothpaste  for  himself,"  says 
Ms.  Huston.  “Taking  care  of  him  was 
a fulltime  job  even  before  he  was 
sick.  Somewhere  along  the  line  he’s 
become  more  human,  more  accessi- 
ble. Now  he  is  gentler  and  more  emo- 
tionally generous  than  he  ever  was." 

"Only  because  I treat  her  as  an  ac- 
tress rather  than  a daughter,"  Mr. 
Huston  responds  sardonically.  He 
refuses  sympathy,  although  he  does 
give  one  quick  sigh  that  having  seen 
so  much  of  the  world,  he  will  never 
walk  in  China  or  Antarctica.  If  “The 
Dead,"  like  "Under  the  Volcano"  and 
"Prizzi’s  Honor,"  has  death  as  its 
canvas,  it  is  not,  he  says,  “because  of 
the  approach  of  the  gray  figure.  I am 
not  casting  lines  in  expectation  of 
death  hauling  me  in.” 

"Is  John  Huston  still  alive?" 

The  studio  executive,  one  of  two 
dozen  who  was  approached  by  Mr. 
Schulz-Keil  when  he  was  trying  to  fi- 
nance "The  Dead,"  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  John  Huston  was  not  yet 
dead.  Not  that  it  mattered,  of  course. 
The  movie  for  which  he  was  being 
asked  to  put  up  money  was  impossi- 
ble. A lot  of  people  sitting  around  a 
table  passing  port,  the  final  images  of 
snow  falling  over  Ireland,  falling 
softly  on  both  the  dead  and  those  who 
will  eventually  join  them. 

Mr.  Schulz-Keil  and  his  partner 
Chris  Sievemich  finally  scraped  up 
$5.8  million  from  Vestron,  a new 
American  distributor,  and  Zenith,  an 
English  foreign  sales  company.  The 
major  question  was  how  to  get 
around  the  fact  that  John  Huston  was 
uninsurable,  since  financiers  require 
that  stars  and  director  be  insured  in 
case  of  illness.  The  answer  was  sur- 
prisingly easy.  Insure  another  direc- 
tor, who  would  be  willing  to  take  over 
the  film  if  necessary.  The  insured  di- 
rector of  "The  Dead"  is  Karel  Reisz, 
whose  films  Include  "Morgan”  and 
"The  French  Lieutenant's  Woman.” ' 

Why  does  he  continue  to  make  mov- 
ies? "How  can  he  come  up  with  child- 
ish enthusiasm  for  every  camera 
movement  and  line  of  dialogue?" 
asks  Mr.  Schulz-Keil. 

“Why  does  a painter. keep  on  paint- 
ing?" Mr.  Huston  asks.  "Painters 
retiring?  Nonsense  I” 
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THERE  IS  nothing  more  beautiful 
blooming  in  urban  areas  of  the  coun- 
try than  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
daffodils,  hyacinths  and  tulips  don- 
ated by  Israel's  Dutch  friends  and 
planted  by  municipal  gardeners  in 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem: 

The  most  attractive  display  of 
ornamental  words  and  symbols  in 
three  bright  dolours  is  at  the  Wind- 
null  park,  opposite  the  Liberty  Bell 
garden,  which  alone  is  worth  a visit 
to  the  capital,-  Yes,  you  amateur 
gardeners,  don'ttniss  this  short-lived 
spectacle. 

SPRING  IS  knocking  at  the  door, 
and  the  dangers  of  night  frosts  and 
storms  have  almost  gone.  Shrubs 
and  trees  are  sprouting  buds  of 
foliage  and  flowers.  Every  morning 
stroll  through  the  garden  brings  joy 
and  satisfaction;  every  new  flower  is 
a pleasure.  Now  you  are  being  re- 
paid manifold  for  all  the  work  and 
diligence  you  applied  to  your  garden 
in  autumn.  If  you  have  followed  the 
fortnightly  advice  in  this  column, 
you  should  at  least  enjoy  the  same 
flowers  that  are  now  blooming  in  my 
little  garden  under  half-shade  condi- 
tions. There  are  alyssums,  snapdra- 
gons, salvias,  pansies,  eschscholt- 
zias;  succulents  in  different  colours, 
especially  kalanchoe  and  aloe  in  car- 
mine red;  monbretias,  snowdrops, 
cinerarias;  cyclamen,  freest  as,  ane- 
mones and  ranunculi. 

In  one  corner  I enjoy  a climbing 
rose  called  “Cocktail,”  whose  red 
and  white  flowers  will  be  blooming 
in  about  a month's  time.  Self-seeded 
violets  have  formed  many  fragrant 
carpets,  which  have  found  their  own 
way  to  decorate  the  empty  spots. 
Since  violets  generally  thrive  best  in 
half  shade,  they  have  found  a suit- 
able home  in  my  garden  for  many 
years.  Stocks,  calendulas  and  ager- 
atums,  which  are  already  blooming 
in  my  neighbours’  sunny  garden,  are 
latecomers  in  half  shade,  but  some  of 
them  are  already  showing  buds.  Af- 
ter a long  interval  many  of  my. 
planted  blue  lupins  have  become 
established  and  will  soon  flower. 

Apropos,  have  you  been  to  see  die 
“blue  hill”  at  Emek  Ha’eJa,  not  far 
from  Beit  Shemesh?  It  is  a remark- 
able sight,  entirely  covered  with 


Gardener’s  Corner 
Walter  Frankl 

flowering  lupins,  sown  by  nature. 

Plans  for  summer:  The  real 
gardener  always  plans  two  to  three 
months  ahead.  The  warmer  weather 
of  March  and  April  will  provide 
opportunities  to  increase  activities 
such  as  watering  during  rainless 
periods,  feeding,  weeding  and  cul- 
tivation, as  well  as  watching  out  for 
pests  and  diseases,  which  increase 
with  higher  temperatures.  Most  im- 
portant for  ‘ continual  flowering, 
there  will  be  planting  of  summer- 
blooming  annuals  and  bulbs  to  do. 

Lawns  awaken  slowly  in  late 
March.  If  you  didn't  provide  a com- 
post or  red  soil  cover  for  your  lawn 
before  the  winter  rains,  you  may  do 
so  now.  If  you  did  it  in  autumn, 
fertilize  your  lawns  as  early  as  possi- 
ble to  strengthen  their  new  growth. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia,  urea  or  super- 
phosphate may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

If  you  cover  the  grass  in  March, 
wait  with  the  mineral  fertilizers  after 
the  cover  is  folly  absorbed  and  your 
grass  carpet  entirely  green  again. 
There  is  a new  trend  in  Israel  - to 
cover  lawns  with  a thin  layer  of  fine 
Golan  tuff  pebbles,  especially  those 
used  for  picnics,  parties  or  football 
matches. 

More  hints  for  summer.  Set  out 
canna  lilies  ( Canna  indica ) outdoors 
as  backgrounds  for  flowerbeds,  or  in 
larger  pots,  tins  or  fobs  for  balcony 
and  roof  decoration.  When  buying 
rhizomes,  ask  for  Canna  luafer.  a 
bi-coloured  flower  is  orange  and 
red. 

Try  a new  programme  for  your 
summer  garden:  plant  gladiolus 
(saifan  in  Hebrew)  every  two  weeks 
until  July  if  possible  using  only  vigor- 
ous, large  conns  with  small  visible 
sprouts  underneath. 

Another  new  idea:  scatter  seeds  of 
hardy  annuals  on  the  surface  of  bare, 
sunny  garden  spots  and  scratch  them 
in  with  a teeth-cultivator  or  a rake. 
The  following  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose:  Portulaca  grandiflora, 
Iberis  umbellate , Iberis  amara. 


Nigella  damascene  and  Arabis  alpi- 
ne. Thin  out  after  germination  to 
about  10-12  cm.  between  plants  and 
you'll  enjoy  a flowering  carpet  from 
May  until  fall. 

Vegetables.  Sow  peas,  spinach, 
beets,  carrots  and  radishes.  Sow  in 
germination  boxes  or  cold  frames 
under  glass  or  plastic  cover  - toma- 
toes of  different  species,  hot^and 
sweet  peppers,  as  well  as  eggplants. 
Plant  onion  bulblets  every  fortnight 
for  a continuous  supply  of  green 
onions.  If  temperatures  rise  to  a 
minimum  of  IS  degrees  C.  you  can 
sow  corn,  cucumbers,  marrows  and 
melons. 

It’s  worthwhile  preparing  the 
planting  spots  for  the  night-shade 
vegetables  (tomatoes,  etc.)  in  adv- 
ance. Choose  a sunny  spot  and  dig  in 
half  a bucket  of  cow  manure  or 
well-rotted  compost  for  every  square 
metre. 

•If  you  want  to  plant  tomatoes, 
eggplants  and  peppers  for  decorative 
purposes  among  your  balcony  flow- 
ers. get  large  cucumber  or  olive  tins 
from  your  greengrocer,  punch  holes 
into  the  base  and  coveT  them  with 
potsherds  or  gravel,  then  paint  them 
green  or  some  other  colour  and  fill 
them  with  best  garden  soil  with 
manure  additions.  At  the  same  time 
prepare  and  paint  one-metre  long 
sticks  for  staking.  When  seedlings 
are  about  10  cm.  high,  transplant 
them  and  water  regularly  and  care- 
fully. When  they  Teach  a height  of 
about  20  cm.  tie  them  to  the  stakes. 
By  the  time  the  plants  are  as  tall  as 
the  stakes  they  will  show  many  flow- 
ers and  perhaps  also  green  fruits. 
Then  cut  the  tops  for  earlier  ripen- 
ing. 

GREENHOUSES  were  initially 
built  in  Israel  for  professional 
nurseries,  formers,  botanical  centres 
at  universities,  etc.  Although  private 
greenhouses  (glass-houses  or  hot- 
houses) were  once  costly  to  con- 
struct and  to  operate,  today  many 
people  find  they  can  afford  to  build 
smaller  structures.  Since  at  least  one 
nuTsery  sells  a small  modular  green- 
house for  less  than  NIS  1,000, 1 feel 
obliged  to  give  some  advice  from 
time  to  time  for  those  who  own  one. 


Maccabi  masters  of  own  fate 


A greenhouse  extends  the  gardening 
season  right  through  the  year.  ■ 

For  those  with  sufficient  sunny 
ground,  such  a greenhouse  could  be 
die  fulfilment  of  a dream;  to  grow 
early  strawberries,  bromeliads  and 
orchids  and  to  raise  large  cyclamen, 
cinerarias,  calceolarias,  primulas 
and  other  tender  plants  from  seed. 

With  such  a greenhouse  and  some 
bearing  facilities,  you  may  also  be 
able  to  grow  sweet  melons  and 
cucumbers  in  winter. 

We  have  often  told  you  that  a 
gardener  must  continually  prepare 
for  the  future  even  when  enjoying 
the  present.  This  should  be  the  mot- 
to for  the  greenhouse  operator,  and 
no  time  of  the  year  is  better  for  him 
than  March.  The  influence  of  longer 
days  and  brighter  sun  is  felt  more  in 
the  protective  greenhouse. 

At  this  time,  seeds  must  be  sown 
for  summer  blooming  in  outdoor 
gardens  as  well  as  for  future  green- 
house crops.  Plants  need  more  water 
now,  and  it  should  be  tepid,  not  icy 
cold.  Stronger  sun  from  April  to  the 
end  of  summer  means  that  shading 
may  be  necessary  for  crops  like 
orchids,  African  violets,  gloxinias, 
tuberous  begonias,  feres  cyclamen 
and  others  that  cannot  endure  the 
full  force  of  the  suu.  Shading  can  be 
done  by  placing  mats  over  pans  of 
the  greenhouse  roof.  Frequent 
opening  of  windows  for  ventilation  is 
also  beneficial. 

If  some-  greenhouse  plants  need 
larger  containers,  do  the  job  now 
and  transplant  them  in  late  after- 
noon. Gardeners  are  often  faced 
with  a dilemma  regarding  large,  pot- 
grown  plants  like  camellias.  The  sec- 
ret of  keeping  them  small  and  heal- 
thy is  to  re-pot  them  into  the  same 
container.  Do  this  by  washing  soil 
away  from  the  old  root-ball  and 
pruning  some  of  the  larger  roots  and 
re-potting  them  with  fresh  soil. 


SOMEONE  has  observed  that  if  the 
protagonists  of  Hamlet  and  OtkeUo 
were  reversed,  we'd  have  had  no 
play:  Hamlet  would  have  seen 
through  Iago  in  no  time,  and  Othello 
killed  Claudius  in  Act  I.  It's  a nice 
game,  but  as  Shakespeare  doesn't 
offer  unlimited  scope,  let's  try  it  with 
the  Bible  and  politics. 

Take  Potiphar's  wife  and  Sbnlamit 
Aloni.  Mrs.  Potiphar  would  have 
had  a ball  doing  her  siren  act  in  the 
Knesset:  such  a choice  of  males 
playing  bard  to  get!  Mrs.  Aloni,  on 
the  other  hand;  wouldn't  iiave 
bothered  with  Joseph.  She'd  have 
been  too  busy  campaigning  for  pris- 
on reform. 

Eve  and  Nancy  Reagan  might  also 
trade  place  to  good  effect.  Eve  in  the 
White  House  would  have  acted  die 
wide-eyed  innocent,  claiming  that 
“Oliver  North  beguiled  us.”  Mrs. 
Reagan  would  have  stuck  by  Adam 
through  thick  and  thin,  and  lavished 
the  tendcrest  care  on  him  after  his 
rib  surgery. 

Vanunu  in  Noah's  position  would 
have  taken  the  plan  for  the  ark. 


Trading  places 


which,  you'll  remember,  was  re- 
ceived straight  from  God  himself 
with  precise  specifications  (“Hie 
length  of  the  ark  shall  be  300.cubfts, 
the  breadth  of  it  50...”  the  window 
set  here,  the  door  there),  and  sold  it 
to  the  wicked  giants  that  were  in  the 
land.  Then  it  would  have  been  the 
giants  who'd  have  survived  the 
Flood  and  multiplied,  and  we  would 
all  be  10  ft.  tall  today. 

Noah,  instead  of  writing  messages 
on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  would  have 
tied  knots  in  his  beard  - a small  knot 
for  dots,  a big  knot  for  dashes  - 
conveying  far  more  information  than 
a brief  “Rome,  11  his.”  and  such. 
He  had  a very  long  beard,  had  Noah, 
as  you  can  see  in  all  the  pictures  of 


him  in  the  children's  books. 

King  Solomon  in  Ernest  Japhet's 
place  would  have  cut  that  S4m.  in 
half.  Like  the  wise  man  he  was,  he 
would  have  figured  that  better  $2m. 
in  hand  than  S4m.  in  the  bushes  of 
the  Knesset  Finance  Committee. 
For  a mere  S2m.  they  wouldn't  have 
made  such  a fuss.  Ernest  Japhet 
would  have  written  a letter  to  each  of 
his  thousand  wives,  explaining  that 
what  with  the  cost  of  building  the 
.Temple,  developing  a navy  from 
scratch,  and  entertaining  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  he  would  have  to  severely 
reduce  her  allowance  for.  gold- 
embroidered  cushions  and  ivory 
fans. 

Last  but  not  least,  I think  we  might 


have  done  well  to  replace  Yisrael 
Kessar  with  the  Patriarch  Abraham, 
who  could  out-haggle  oar  Hisfodrut 
secretary  with  one  hand  tied  behind 
his  back.  First,  you  will  recall,  he 
gets  God  to  agree  that  if  there  be  50 
righteous  men  in  Sodom,  the  city  shall 
be  spared.  Then  he  gives  a little 
so-fer-so-good  nod  to  himself  and 
continues:  “Peradventure  there 
shall  lack  five  of  the  50  righteous, 
wflt  thou  destroy  all  the  city  for  lack 
of  five?”  Several  verses  later  he  has 
persuaded  the  Lord  to  come  down 
from  50  to  10,  and  let's  see  Kessar 
emulate  that  feat  with  Finance 
Minister  Nissim. 

Yisrael  Kessar  himself  might  have 
done  better  as  Moses  in  Egypt.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  impress  Pharaoh 
with  turning  rods  into  serpents, 
which  Pharaoh’s  own  magicians 
were  past  masters  at  anyhow,  he 
would  have  called  on  the  Children  of 
Israel  to  down  their  bricks  and  straw 
and  go  on  strike.  One  would  like  to 
have  seen  Pharaoh  harden  his  heart 
then,  for  with  all  the  Israelites  on 
strike,  who  would  have  built  him  his 
precious  Pi  thorn  and  Ramses? 


SOMETIMES  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
a dog  has  an  Achilles  heel  it's  in  its 
ears.  The  number  of  ear  problems 
dogs  are  prone  to  are  many  and  few 
owners  escape  at  least  one  bout  of 
this  problem. 

Every  case  of  ear  trouble  is,  first 
and  foremost;  a medical  problem 
and  your  dog’s  veterinary  surgeon 
should  be  consulted  without  delay. 
There  is  no  time  to  mess  about.  The 
dog  is  in  pain  and  if  untreated,  the 
situation  almost  invariably  goes 
from  bad  to  worse. 

Bat  many  of  these  problems  can 
be  prevented  by  proper  ear  care  on  a 
regular  basis.  It  is  also  a good  idea  to 
know  how  to  diagnose  the  feet  that 
something  is  wrong  with  the  dog’s 
ear  or  ears. 


Achilles  ear 

FURS,  HNS  & FEATHERS 
D’vora  Ben  ShauJ 


Principal  symptoms  of  such  trou- 
bles are  repeated  shaking  of  the  head 
from  side  to  side  or  pawing  at  the 
ears  with  the  forepaw.  This  almost 
always  indicates  that  something  in 
the  ear  is  bothering  the  dog.  The 
other  symptoms  can  include  carrying 

the  head  tilted  to  one  side  and  an 
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expression  of  pain  when  the  ears  are 
touched  or  petted. 

One  common  problem  is  ticks  in 
the  ear  and  for  tins  there  is  no  real 
excuse.  Dogs  should  be  kept  free  of 
these'  blood-sucking  little  parasites 
by  regular  insecticidal  baths  and 
dustings  and  by  the  use  of  a flea  and 
tick  collar,  all  of  which  are  available 
at  the  pet  shop. 

. Dogs  with  long  floppy  ears  like 
cocker  spaniels  have  more  problems 
than  dogs  with  pricked  ears.  The 
long  trailing  ears  block  the  ear  and 
create  a moist  unventilated  area. 
They  also  come  in  contact  with  gras- 
ses and  certain  seeds  such  as  wild 
grains  and  these  may  stick  to  the  ear 
and  work  their  way  into  the  aural 
canal.  Most  tiroes  it  requires  profes- 
sional assistance  to  remove  them  arid 
sometimes  they  have  burrowed  so 
deep  that  a general  anesthetic  is 
necessary. 

One  way  to  protect  long-oared 
dogs  from  this  is  to  tie  the  ears  up 
with  a soft  ribbon  or  band  when 
walking  in  fields  of  grass.  Also,  if 
you  carefully  check  the  dog’s  ears  as 
soon  as  you  get  home  from  a walk, 
most  of  these  seeds  and  burrs  can  be 
removed  before  they  have  bad  a 
chance  to  get  into  the  ear  itself.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  a good  idea  to 
remove  buns  and  seeds  from  the  rest 
of  the  coat  because  they  can  also 
wound  the  dog  in  other  areas. 

Other  ear  problems  such  as  ear 
mites  and  infections  can  be  pre- 
vented by  proper  care.  Both  floppy 
and  pocked  earn  are  prone  to  these 


maladies.  It  is  a good  idea  to  carefully 
clean  the  dog’s  ears  with  a cotton 
swab  and  a bit  of  baby  oil  at  least 
once  a week.  This  is  equally  applic- 
able to  cats.  If  the  animal  has  very 
waxy  material  in  the  ear  then  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  mix  baby  oil  and  alcohol 
in  equal  proportions  and  swab 
out  the  ears  with  this  mixture.  This 
dears  away  wax,  sterilizes  small 
scratches  and  even  destroys  ear 
mites  if  they  are  just  beginning. 

IN  ADDITION  to  ear  problems 
dogs  get  skin  problems  from  most  of 
the  same  causes.  Mange,  the  curse  of 
the  canine  world,  is  caused  by  tiny 
mites  which  burrow  under  the  skin. 

The  hair  falls  out.  the  dog  can't 
stop  scratching  and  often  becomes 
covered  with  sores  that  lead  to 
secondary  infections.  I have  never 
understood  why  so  many  vets  seem 
to  think  of  mange  as  the  last  diagno- 
sis rather  than  one  of  the  first.  I have 
seen  a number  of  cases  where  dogs 
were  treated  for  weeks  and  months 
with  lotions  and  cortisone  creams  to 
then  make  an  almost  miraculous 
recovery  after  a good  insecticidal 
bath. 

Another  problem  is  the  dog  that 
begins  to  scratch  and  bite  itself  just 
above  the  tail.  This  can  be  fleas,  but . 
more  often  it  can  be  an  inflamed  anal 
gland.  This  is  a problem  for  the  vet 
and  if  a treatment  for  fleas  does  not 
stop  the  tail  biting  and  scratching 
within  a few  hours  then  the  dog 
should  go  to  the  vet  at  once. 

One  main  thing  ro  remember  is 
that  the  owner  can  prevent  many 
serious  conditions  by  being  alert  and 
spotting  trouble  before  it  gets  to  the 
point  where  it  is  a matter  of  urgency. 
The  well-groomed  dog,  however, 
need  not  Suffer  from  these  problems. 
Most  of  them  are  eliminated  by 
Tegular  hygiene  and  attention  to  the 
dog's  condition.  And  remember,  all 
these  conditions  are  far  more 
easily  prevented  than  treated. 
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10  alarm  devices  to  keep  the 
elderly  safe  were  donated 
by  you  through  the 
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Post  Sports  Staff 

The  final  countdown  to  Thurs- 
day’s critical  last  round  in  the  Euro- 
pean Cup  final  pool  has  begun.  And. 
as  they  complete  Their  final  day  of 
preparations  at  home  before  depart- 
ing for  Spain  tomorrow  morning, 
Maccabi  Tel  Aviv  are  becoming 
more  and  more  convinced  that  their 
fate  rests  in  tbeir  own  hands. 

General  wisdom  has  it  that  Tracer 
Milan  should  have  little  trouble 
seeing  off  Zadar  and  thus  ensuring 
their  place  in  the  final.  That  means 
that  the  two  principal  foci  of  interest 
will  be  Madrid,  where  Real  host 
Maccabi,  and  Kaunas  in  Lithuania, 
where  Zalgeris  play  French  cham- 
pions Orthez. 

If  they  needed  any  reminding  at  all 
it  has  now  been  made  plain  in  the 
starkest  terms  to  Maccabi  that  they 
can  expect  no  favours  in  Madrid  on 
Thursday  night.  That  was  the  mes- 
sage brought  back  by  their  assistant 
coach  Yair  Sharon  who  watched 
Real- put  Tracer's  ambitions  on  hold 
with  their  exciting  three  point  vic- 
tory at  the  end  of  last  week. 


OFF.  - Arvides  Sabonis 

“Real  are  in  no  mood  to  ease  up. 
Their  prestige  is  at  stake.  We  can 
anticipate  tough  game.”  Sharon 
reported. 

To  underline  that  message.  Real 
were  in  good  form  on  Saturday  night 
when  they  nipped  the  erstwhile 
Spanish  league  leaders  Hoventad 
Badelona  I US- 106. 

The  match- reached  a' nail-biting  dims*  when 
Real  went  ahead  Juki  20  seconds  from  the  end. 
The  leadens  struck  back  ifamediaJriy  only  to 


lind  Uul  Red--  still  bob  fourth  m the  league  it) 
one  of  their  poorest  seasons  for  years  - are  in  no 
mood  to  throw  in  (he  lowei.  With  (be  crowd  in 
tbdr  famous  Pavilion  stadium  egging  them  on, 
Joan  Corbehn  sank  the  erneia)  winning  basket. 

Orthez  were  a bo  in  winning  form  in  (he 
French  league,  defeating  Vairrbaun  handily 
&Z-74  with  a spirited  second -half  performance 
which  overturned  a 40-48  deficit  at  ihe  half. 

The  French  champions,  who  must 
win  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  hope 
Maccabi  slip  up  in  Madrid  in  order  to 
make  the  final,  are  counting  on  some 
help  from  their  hosts  on  Thursday 
night.  This  in  the  guise  of  the  long 
absenr  Zalgeris  star  Arvides  Sabo" 
nis. 

The  latest  reports  from  Lithuania  are  that  Us 
loag  by  -off  b not  jet  oven  it  b not  dear  whether 
Ow  injury  he  is  reported  to  have  k real  or 
drummed  up  because  of  a dispate  with  the 
Kaunas  management.  Saboab'  am  tinned  abs- 
ence - which  now  seems  likely  - would  help 
Orthez  eaonmwslt. 

Maccabi.  however,  refuse  to  re- 
gard the  Soviet  giant  as  the  cure  for 
their  waiting  pains  and  continue  to 
insist  emphatically:  "We  can  do  it  by 
relying  on  no-one  but  ourselves." 

With  a win  in  Madrid,  nothing  can 
stop  them.  Maccabi  know  that  all  too 
well. 


Chrissie:  Graf  the  best  this  year 


KEY  BISCAYNE  (Reuter).  - Steffi 
Graf  confirmed  her  position  as  heir 
apparent  to  the  women's  tennis 
throne  when  she  demolished  Chris 
Evert  Lloyd  6-1 , 6-2  to  win  the  final 
of  the  Sl.S  million  International 
Players  Tennis  championship. 

It  took  the  West  German  teena- 
ger, seeded  third,  just  57  minutes  to 
defeat  the  second-seeded  Lloyd,  ex- 
actly the  same  amount  of  time  she 
needed  to  upset  top  seed  and  world's 
number  one  Martina  Navratilova 
two  days  earlier  in  a semifinal. 

'This  was  my  biggest  tournament 
ever.”  Graf  said,  “because  both 
Chris  and  Martina  were  in  it,  and  I 
beat  them  both.” 

The  men’s  final  pits  top  seed  and 
defending  champion  Ivan  Lendl 
against  fellow-Czechoslovak  Milos- 
lav  Mecir.  who  advanced  when 
fourth  seed  Yannick  Noah  of  France 


retired.  Mecir.  who  will  spearhead 
Czechoslovakia  Davis  Cup  attack  on 
Israel,  led  7-5.  5-1  when  Noah  with- 
drew because  of  shoulder  injury  suf- 
fered earlier  in  the  week. 

Lloyd,  seeded  second,  managed  to  bold  her 
serve  only  once  in  the  maldt  — in  tbe  second 
game  of  the  second  set.  She  broke  Graf  twice, 
bat  the  second  break  did  not  came  until  the 
17-year-old  was  serving  for  tbe  match  at  5-1. 

Lloyd.  32.  made  frequent  errors  on  her 
forehand  and  bad  tittle  ludc  attacking  Graf's 
usually  weaker  backhand  side. 


“She  didn't  get  any  pace  out  of  her 
shots,"  Graf  said  of  Lloyd's  play. 
"She  was  making  too  many  errors." 

Lloyd  said  Graf  was  the  best  in  the 
world  this  year. 

"Martina  is  still  number  one.  if 
you  go  with  a computer  and  count 
the  last  12  months.”  she  said.  “But  if 
you  base  it  on  this  year.  Navratilova 
is  not  number  one. 

“I  didn't  expect  her  to  hit  that  hard."  Lloyd 
said.  “She  has  the  hardest  forehand  in  women's 
tennis." 


Youngsters  do  well  on  Frankel  satellite  circuit 


By  JACK  LEON 
TEL  AVIV.  - Israelis  Boaz  Meren- 
stein  and  Raviv  Weidenfeld  each 
defeated  three  overseas  opponents 
in  this  weekend’s  qualifying  com- 
petition. to  reach  the  main  draw  of 
the  first  leg  of  the  ATP  Frankel 
spring  satellite  circuit  taking  place  in 
Ashkelon. 


Menaslte  Tsar  also  qualified  from  (be  75 
starters.  45  of  them  from  abroad  - along  with 
Yoraia  Baron.  Oren  MotevasseL  Haim  Zion 
and  Ohad  Weinberg. 

The  only  other  borne  entry  in  the  3 2-strong 
main  draw  is  Amit  Naor,  winner  of  the  Frankel 
autumn  satellite  circuit  lost  November.  The 
main  draw  begins  in  Ashkrioo  at  2 p.m.  today. 

In  tbe  ITA  Women’s  Masters.  Dahlia  Corial, 
liana  Berger,  Anal  Varon  and  Y'ad  Shnvit 
claimed  the  top  floor  places  in  that  order. 


Woolridge  explodes 
off  Nets’  bench 

PHILADELPHIA  (AP).  - Orlando 
Woolridge  came  off  the  bench  to 
score  33  points,  leading  the  New 
Jersey  Nets,  who  have  the  second- 
worst  record  in  the  NBA,  to  a 114- 
102  victory  'over  the  Philadelphia 
76ers  Saturday  night. 

Woolridge  replaced  starter  Albert 
King  early  in  the  First  quarter  and 
went  on  to  score  20  points  in  the  first 
half  as  he  sparked  the  Nets  to  a 61-46 
halftime  advantage. 

In  Atlanta,  Dominique  Wilkins 
Ka'd  19  of  his  30  points  in  the  first 
quarter  and  Kerin  Willis  had  16  of 
his  34  points  in  the  fourth  period  as 
the  Hawks  rolled  to  a 122-97  victory 
over  the  Utah  Jazz. 

Elsewhere.  (l  was  tbe  Milwaukee  Bocks  124, 
Indiana  Pacers  220:  New  York  Knicfcs  115.  Los 
Angeles  Clippers  93:  Phoenix  Suns  105,  Sac- 
ramento Kings  102;  Seattle  Supenooics  118. 
Houston  Rockets  1 15;  Los  Angeles  Lakers  122, 
Cleveland  Cavaliers  118- 


Tyson  tops  all-round 

LAS  VEGAS  (AP).  - Mike  Tyson, 
the  WBC  heavyweight  champion  be- 
came undefeated  world  champ  when 
he  took  the  WBA  title  away  from 
James  “Bonecrusher”  Smith  with  a 
mauling  12-round  decision  here  on 
Saturday  night. 

The  much  anticipated  action  match  between  two 
big  poachers  never  materialized  as  Iron  Mike 
and  the  Bonecrusher  spent  a lot  of  time  with 
their  aims  anmod  each  other. 

Thomas  Hearns  moved  closer  to 
his  dream  of  a record  four  world 
titles  in  different  divisions  when  he 
stopped  champion  Dennis  Andries 
of  Britain  in  the  20th  round  to  cap- 
ture the  WBC  light-heavyweight 
crown. 


Everton’s  hopes  dented 

LONDON  (AFP).  - Everton. 
knocked  out  of  the  FA  Cup  and  Ftlli 
Members*  Cup  in  the  past  week,  had 
their  league  title  hopes  dented 
yesterday  when  they  slumped  to  a 
2-1  defeat  at  Watford. 

An  85th  minute  goat  from  Mark  Falco.  hi* 
forst  in  right  games,  earned  Watford  tbeir  first 
win  over  tbe  Merseyside  chib  in  10  attempts  and 
left  Cverton  three  points  adrift  of  leaden  Liver- 
pool. 


Pakistan  strike  after  - 
unruly  crowd  scenes 

AHMED AB AD  (AFP).  - Indian 
and  Pakistani  players  were  forced  to 
walk  off  the  Gujarat  Stadium  here 
before  tea  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
fourth  Test  under  a hail  of  missiles 
flung  by  supporters. 

India  had  made  298  for  six  bi  reply  to 
Pakistan's  first  innings  total  of  395  afl  oat  when 
the  crowd  started  to  throw  stones,  fruit  and 

dippers  onto  the  field,  forcing  Pakistan!  skipper 

Imran  Khan  to  stage  a protest  waDcoot. 

After  tbe  onscbednled  break,  medium  pacer 
Wasfan  Akram  engineered  a dramatic  Indian 
tale  order  ctdtapse  taking  4 wtekets  in  U balls. 

SCORES:  Pakistan  395  and  2&4;  India  323. 

In  Sydney.  South  Australian  cap- 
tain David  Hookes  and  Wayne  Phil- 
lips set  an  Australian  record  highest 
partnership  for  any  wicket  - 462 
undefeated  for  the  fourth  wicket. 

Hookes  hit  a career  best  386  not  oat  while 
pumps  scored  an  unbeaten  213  as  Sontb  Au- 
stralia ran  np  a massive  643  for  three  declared  in 
tbrir  first  innings  against  Tasmania.  • 

Former  New  Zealand  wicketkeeper  Ervin 
McSweeney  lilt  an  unbeaten  century  for  tbe 
SbeH  XI  to  earn  his  side  a draw  ta  tbe  three-efoy 
match  agatbst  (be  West  IwliH. 

SCORES:  WI 433-6  nnd-165-1  j Sbril  side  348-6 
dedtttd. 


NHL 


SATURDAY'S  RESULTS:  Boston  Bruins  3. 
Washington  Capitals  2,OT;  Chicago  Black- 
hawks  4,  New  Jersey  Devils  3;  Hartford  Whal- 
en 5,  Philadelphia  Flyers  3:  Quebec  Nordnptes 
5.  Buffalo  Sabres S.OT:  Toronto  Maple  Leah  7. 
Now  York  Islanders  2;  Edmonton  Otters  5, 
Montreal  Caimdk—  3:  Pittsburgh  Penguins  7, 
Minnesota  North  Stars  3;  Su  Louis  Blues  5. 
Detroit  Red  Wmgs  3. 


• V;v.v  •>. 


HUNGRY  CHAMPION.  - The  Duchess  of  York,  formerly  Sarah 
Ferguson,  stops  former  champion  steeplechaser  Aldiniti  from  eating 
her  flowers  as  they  meet  up  at  Windsor  near  London.  The  Duchess 
rode  the  1981  Grand  National  winner  for  one  mile  as  part  of  a 250- mile 
charity  w alk  which  the  famous  horse  Is  undertaking  in  aid  of  tbe  Bob 
Champion  Cancer  Trust.  Champion  won  the  National  on  Aldiniti  after 
successfully  conquering  the  cancer  from  which  he  had  been  suffering. 
Famous  people  are  each  riding  the  16-year-old  horse  for  a mile  during 
his  stately  walk  which  will  end  at  Airitree  early  next  month  in  time  for 
this  year's  Grand  National.  ( Reuter  telephoto) 
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Special  offer  at  rock  bottom  prices. 
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ECONOMIC  NEWS 


Prosperous  south,  depressed  north 


Has  Britain  become  two  nations? 


By  MARCUS  ELI ASON 
LONDON  (AP).  - Touring  in  Man- 
chester, Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  briskly  dismissed  a 
businessman's  complaint  that  she 
was  running  down  the  economy  of. 
Britain's  north. 

“I  don't  think  there  is  anything 
like  a north-south  divide,"  she  said. . 

Two  weeks  later,  the  latest  gov- 
ernment figures  appeared  to  support 
Thatcher's  critics  - job  losses  in  the 
north,  rising  prosperity  in  the  south, 
and  once  again,  a debate  that  has 
vexed  the  British  since  before  Queen 
Victoria's  rule  was  all  over  the  front 


pages. 

Is  there  a north-south  divide,  con- 
sisting of  one  prosperous  nation  cen- 
tred on  London  and  another  north  of 
the  capital  that  is  sinking  in  an  irrev- 
ersible decline?  Or  is  it  an  age-old 
gap  between  rich  and  poor,  to  which 
geography  is  merely  incidental? 

Some  observers  say  the  divide 
exists  solely  in  the  British  mind, 
fuelled  by  different  accents,  dress 
and  eating  habits. 

Australian  journalist  John  Pilger, 
writing  of  his  first' trip  beyond  the 
northernmost  London  suburb  of 
Watford,  referred  to  the  area  as 
“another  nation  with  a different  his- 
tory, different  loyalties,  different 
humour,  even  different  values.” 

The  Employment  Department's 
1984  census,  updated  to  1986, 
showed  a net  loss  of  1.568  million 
jobs  for  all  of  Britain  since  Thatch- 
er's Conservative  Party  was  elected 
in  1979.  Ninety  four  per  cent  were  in 
central  and  northern  England,  Scot- 
land, Wales  and  Northern  Ireland. 
Fifty  eight  per  cent  of  the  country's 
population  lives  in  those  regions. 

With  the  increased  number  of  self- 
employed  included  in  the  calcula- 
tions, England's  east,  southeast  and 
southwest  registered  a net  gain  of 
356,000  employees  from  1979,  com- 
pared with  a net  loss  of  1 . 107  million 
spread  over  almost  all  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

John  Prescott,  the  opposition 
, Labour  Party's  spokesman  on  em- 
ployment, called  on  Thatcher  to  “sit 
down  and  study  these  reports  and 
find  something  out,  instead  of  mis- 
leading people.” 

Even  the  Tories'  own  Michael 
Fallon,  a lawmaker  representing  a 
northern  region,  accused  his  govern- 
ment of  making  northern  taxpayers 
subsidize  “southern  comforts.” 

But  the  thicket  of  statistics  pro- 
vided comfort  for  both  sides.  The 
Employment  Department  pointed 
to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
self-employed  - from  1.9  million  to 
2.75  million  since  1979  - which  is 
what  Thatcher  long  has  advocated  as 
a way  of  reducing  the  11.3  per  cent 
overall  unemployment  rate. 


London  commuters 
and  a coal  mine 
maintenance 
worker. 


It  also  noted  that  since  1983,  the 
rate  of  increase  in  unemployment 
has  been  falling  steadily,  indicating 
that  Britain  is  recovering  from  reces- 
sion and  that  every  region  except 
Wales  had  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  jobs  created.  A striking  statistic 
was  the  shift  from  industry  to  ser- 
vices. The  figures  showed  that  jobs 
in  the  financial  sector,  tourism,  lei- 
sure and  other  services  were  up 
861,000  from  1979.  This  shift  falls  in 
line  with  Conservative  thinking. 

“What  the  Thatcher  government 
has  done  is  write  off  large  parts  of  the 
industrial  base,  saying  they  can  nev- 
er be  revived  and  pinning  hopes 
instead  on  the  development  of  a 
service  economy  and  a building  up  of 
overseas  investments.”  Prof. 
Andrew  Gamble  of  Sheffield  Uni- 
versity's department  of  politics  told  a 
recent  conference. 

Overseas  assets  have  risen  sixfold 
since  Thatcher  came  to  office.  At 
roughly  S120  billion,  they  make  Bri- 
tain the  world's  second- largest  inter- 
national creditor  after  Japan,  only  a 
decade  after  Britain  was  in  such 
economic  trouble  that  it  needed  a 
bailout  loan  from  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  This  surplus  has 
been  generated  largely  by  North  Sea 
oil  and  financial  services  centred  in 
the  City,  the  blossoming,  newly 
computerized  financial  district  of 
London. 

It  fuels  the  affluence  of  the  so- 
called  stockbroker  belt  of  country 
homes  just  south  of  London,  and  the 
docklands  project,  the  largest  urban 
renewal  scheme  in  Europe. 

Northern  cities  face  bigger  prob- 
lems adjusting  to  what  some  would 
call  post-industrial  Britain.  Liver- 
pool’s docks,  once  the  jumping-off 
point  for  America , are  largely  idle  as 
the  economic  focus  has  shifted  to- 
wards Europe.  And  unemployment 
is  20  to  25  per  cent. 


The  decline  of  industries  that  were 
almost  synonymous  with  their  cities 
- coal  in  Newcastle,  steel  in  Shef- 
field, shipyards  in  Glasgow  - has 
created  unemployment  rates  in  some 
northern  cities  about  twice  as  high  as 
London's  9.4  per  cent. 

But  experts  generally  agree  that 
the  divide  is  not  so  geographically 
clearcuL  The  north  has  large  pockets 
of  affluence.  The  south  has  areas  as 
blighted  as  the  north. 

Sheemess , in  the  south's  county  of 
Kent,  has  21  per  cent  unemploy- 
ment. and  the  inner  London 
borough  of  Hackney  long  has  been 
regarded  as  the  poorest  in  mainland 
Britain.  • 

On  the  other  hand,  Beverley  in 
northeast  England  has  fewer  jobless 
than  the  national  average  of  1 1 .3  per 
cent. 

The  Sunday  Times,  in  an  exhaus- 
tive study  prompted  by  the  Employ- 
ment Department  statistics,  con- 
cluded that  the  north-south  divide 
didn't  exist.  It  provided  figures  it 
said  proved  that  even  the  most 


blighted  areas  of  the  north  were 
experiencing  a retail  and  leisure 
boom,  fuelled  by  the  80  to  88  per  cent 
of  people  who  have  jobs.  It  called 
the  north-south  divide  a “fashion- 
able phrase”  to  describe  the  uneven- 
ly spread  prosperity.  And,  “like, 
most  such  generalizations,  it 
obscures  more  than  it  illumines.” 

Employment  Minister  John  Lee 
says  Thatcher's  political  opposition 
is  ignoring  the  fact  that  one  million 
new  jobs  have  been  created  under 
the  Conservatives  since  1979,  that 
unemployment  has  been  falling  for 
four  months  and  that  youth  unem- 
ployment also  is  coming  down. 

John  Whitehead  of  Caci  Market 
Analysts,  who  has  studied  the  divi- 
sions. said  in  an  interview  that  a 
major  problem  is  high  housing  costs 
in  London,  coupled  with  a wide1 
spread  cultural  resistance  to  moving 
in  search  of  jobs. 

“Communities  in  Britain  are  cen- 
turies older  than  in  America,  and 
people  have  a much  stronger  sense 
of  regional  identity." 
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CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 


1 Red  Lane?  Go  use  a posh 
alternative!  (10) 

9 Get  through,  having  ticket  (4) 

10  Common  donkey  has  fetters  in 
front— dangerous  way  to  draw 
15-5) 

11  Wave  or  means  to  make  one" 
(6) 

12  Bulletin  muddle  takes  a long 
time  C7) 

ISCompany  for  philosopher 
having  no  retirement  (7) 

16Good  score  from  non-L' 
league,  perhaps  (5) 

17  Cheeky  drop  in  rent!  (4) 

18  Common  fire  put  out  (4) 

19  Depression  left  in  oil  drain  (5) 


21  Littery,  possibly,  in  a 
pedestrian  way  (7) 

22  Within  it  we  hear  IT) 

24Stew  For  those  in  a bad 

temper?  (6) 

27  Replacing  piece  in  mat  and 
showing  intolerance  (10) 
285tate  of  university  head 
reversing  headgear  (4) 

29  Charity  in  which  energy  is  to 
be  controlled  (10) 


DOWN 

2 Response  from  cit>  and  half  of 
Soho  (4) 

3 Nothing  survives  of  ihc  oil- 
producers  (6) 

4 Prisoner  given  label  in 
stockings  (7) 


5 Sprout  to  get  bigger  (4) 

6 Being  unproductive  tires  out 
the  French  (7) 

7 Extremely  handy  colour  (4.6) 

8 A number  of  horses,  about 
ten.  can  be  exacting  (10) 

12Foot-long  skeleton  from 
Sumatra  set  out  (10) 

13  Post-Impressionists'  material? 
(7-3) 

14  Nobly  in  advance!  (5) 

15  Quill  has  first-class  point  (5) 

19  Railing  against  roofing  (7) 

20  Bow-tie  for  an  artist?  (7) 

23  Layers  of  plates  (6) 

25  Nip  back  after  second  drive 
/ (4) 

26  Mac’s  tax  (4) 


Yesterday's  Solution 


BwzisQtzissama  h 
Hass  S S3  DDE 
EHEEEHEjUIliaB  B Q 
B 0 E B 0 HEED 
HQ  EE  Q Q E 
HC3HESEO  OSEGHHEE 
□ E EBOfflQ  H E 
EEH@  E 0 HQEQ 
B D HBEEE  D Q 
EnHDQEH  EBHQSEB 
HO®  BEE 
OnBE  EBBED 
D E aOHBBBCfflDHB 
BHEO  E3  B B □ Q 
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QUICK  SOLUTION 

ACROSS:  1 Silly . 4 Buses.  tO 
Explain.  11  Bacon.  12  Royal.  13 
Venture.  15  Ewer,  17  Cacti.  19 
Greed.  22  Sloe.  25  Marquee.  27 
Viper.  29  Lucid,  30  \ertieo.  31 
Stare.  32  Jettv  DOWN:  2 Imply.  3 
Leaflet.  5 Urban.  6 Exclude.  7 Zebra. 
8 Knave.  9.  Anger.  14  F.rgo.  16  Wise. 
18  Apricot.  29  Re\erie.  21  Smile.  23 
Leave.  21  Broom.  26  Under.  28 
Point. 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 


DOWN 


1 Country-walker 

4 Task  assigned  to 

astronauts 

8 Shining 

9 Assault 

10  Publication 

11  Belonging  to  the  side 
13  Emit  smoke 

15  Push 

17  Peninsula  of  SW 
Europe 
20  Not  any 
22  Russian  lea-urn 
24  Belly-band  of  saddle 

26  Month 

27  Shaven  part  of  head 

28  Eg  short  leg 

29  White  poplar-tree 


1 Musician 

2 Renown 

3 Harvesters 

4 Temperament 

a Extra-strong  porter 
6 Underwriter 
< Relating  to  birth 
12  Blood- related 
14  Volcano  in  E.  Sicily 
16  Pangs  of  conscience 

18  Plant  with  waxy 
ftower 

19  Sports  person 

21  Public  speaker 

22  Muffler 

23  Sound,  authentic 
25  Awaken 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jaraaatom:  Kupat  Holim  ClaJit,  Roma- 
nia, 523191;  Balsam,  Salah  Eddin, 
272315;  Shu’afat.  Shu’afat  Road,  810108; 
Dar  Aldawa,  Herod's  Gate,  282058- 
Tel  ' riv:  Habimah,  17  Dizengoff. 
28S4oS;  Yisgav,  7 Harogei  Malchut, 
479237. 

Ra’anana-Kfar  Sava:  Kupat  Holim,  45 
B«n-Gurion,  Kfar  Sava. 

Netanya:  Kupat  Holim  Clalit,  31 
Brodetsky.  91123. 

Kreyot  Haifa:  Kupat  Holim.  Simtat  Mod- 
i*in,  Klryat  Motzkin.  715136. 

Haifa:  Yavne.  7 Ibn  Sina.  67228a 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem:  Blkur  Holim  (pediatrics, 
E.N.T.),  Hadassah  Ein  Knrem  (internal 
surgery,  orthopedics,  ophthalmology), 
Misgav  Ladach  (obstetrics). 

Tal  Aviv:  Rofcah  (pediatrics),  Ichilov  (in- 
ternal. surgery). 

Netanya:  Lantado 


POLICE 


100 


Dial  100  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 
In  Tiberias  dial  924444,  Kiryat  Shmona 

4444, 


FIRE 


102 


In  emergencies  dial  102.  Otherwise,  dial 
number  of  your  local  station  as  given  in  the 
front  of  the  phone  directory. 


FLIGHTS 


24  — Hours  Flight  Information  Ser- 
vices: C6II 03-09712484  (multi-line},  Arriv- 
als Only  (Taped  Message)  03-381111  (20 
lines) 


FIRST  AID 


101 


Magan  David  Adorn 


In  emergencies  dial  101  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  In  addition: 


Ashdod 41333  Jerusalem  *523133 . 

Ashke  Ion  23333  Kiron  344442 

Bat  Yam  *5511111  Klryat  Shmona  ■4034 

Beersheba  74767  Naharfya  *323333 

Carmiel  >988556  Netanya  *23333 

Dan  Region  *781111  PetahTikva  *9231111 
Eilat  7233  Rehovot  *451333 

Ha  do  ra  22333  Rfehen  LaZon  942333 

Haifa  *512233  Salad  30333 

Hatzor 36333  Tel  Aviv  *240111 

Holon  803133  Tiberias  *901 11 

* Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (MICU) 
service  in  the  area  around  the  dock. 
lEnm**  - Emotional  First  AML  Tel.  Jeru- 
salem 227171,  Tel  Aviv  261111  (children/ 
youth  03-261113),  Haifa  672222,  Oeomhoba 
■418111,  Netanya  3S31 6.  Cam-del  and  the  ronh 
10498841a 

Rape  owe  Centre  (24  hours),  far  help  cafl 
Tel  Aviv,  234819,  Jerusalem  - 245554,  and 
■Haifa  382611. 

The  National  Mm  Control  Centra  at 

Rambam  Hospital  phone  (04)  529204  for 
■emagency  caOs.  24  hours  a day,  for  informa- 
tion in  case  of  potouiing. 

•Ifajpet  HoBm  Motmadon  Centra  Tel.  03- 
433300, 433500  Sunday-Thursday,  8am.toS 
pm.  Fridays  am.  to  3 pjn. 
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By  PINHAS  LANDAU 
Post  Finance  Reporter 

The  public  will  now  be  getting 
more  and  better  information  con- 
cerning the  business  operations  of 
commercial  banks,  as  a result  of  two 
important  directives  recently  issued 
by  the  Examiner  of  Banks  Depart- 
ment at  the  Bank  of  Israel. 

The  new  directives  serve  to  am- 
plify the  general  principles  laid  down 
in  a wide-ranging  circular  covering 
the  roles  of  directors,  internal  com- 
ptrollers and  external  auditors,  that 
Examiner  of  Banks  Gatia  Maor  laid 
down  in  September  1985.  . 

While  the  latest  regulations  stress 
that  they  do  not  replace  or  diminish 
any  existing  obligation  of  commer- 
cial banks  , to  conform  to  the  report- 
ing requirements  of  the  Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange  (Tase),  in  fact  they 
represent  a broadening;  of  the  trickle 
of  information  .issued  under  current 
legal  and  exchange-imposed  disclo- 
sure requirements.  They  will  also 
apply  to  banks  not  registered  for 
trading  on  the  Tase,  such  as  Barclays 
Discount.  Arab-Israel,  American- 
Israel  and  other  subsidiaries  of  the 
main  commercial  hanks. 

The  two  directives  are  aimed  at 
two  of  the  weak  links  exposed  by  the 
Bejski  report  on  the  bank  shares 
collapse. of  October  1983.  .namely 
the  boards  of  directors  and  the  exter- 
nal accountants  of  the  commercial 
banks.  They  seek  to  formalize  the 
reporting  requirements  of  the 
accountants  to  the  board  and  of  the 
board  to  shareholders. 

To  this  end,  accountants  are  now 
ordered  to  present  to  the  board,  or  a 
committee  acting  on  its  bahalf,  a 
detailed  written  report  on  the  audit- 
ing operation  of  the  banks'  annual 
financial  statements.  This  report 
should  accompany  the  statements 
themselves,  when  they  are  presented 
to  the  board  for  approval.  However, 
in  the  event  that  the  accountants  do 
not  complete  it  in  time,  they  are 
allowed  a final  deadline  of  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  annual 
balance  sheets  reporting  (that  is  the 
end  of  June  for  the  previous  year's 
figures)  or  60  days  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  statements,  whichever  is 
earlier. 

This  report  is  based  on  U.S.  re- 
porting practice  known  as  the  “long 
form  report,”  which  outside  accoun- 
tants are  required  to  present  as  part 
of  their  regular  audit  activity  for  a 


company.  The  degrees  of  detail  de- 
manded by  the  Bank  of  Israel  is  left 
to  the  individual  accounting  firm's 
discretion,  “so  long  as  it  is  sufficient 
to  allow  the  board  to  assess  the  scope 
of  the  auditing  work  and  its  main 
findings." 

In  particular,  . the  accountants 
must  relate  to  any  findings  that  have 
significant  impact  on  the  financial 
statements.  If  they  concern  issues 
requiring  board-level  decisions,  they 
must  explain  their  opinion  that  is 
attached  to  the  statements  or;  if 
relevent,  detail  the’ reasons  for  any 
qualifications  they  inserted  or  the 
failure  to  express  an  opinion,  if  they 
feel  unable  to  provide  one.  In  addi- 
tion, they  must  analyze  the  quality  of 
the  bank's  own  internal  auditing  op- 


is  to  be  presented  to  she- annual 
general  meeting,  which  should  tie 
held  as  soon  as  possible  after-  pub- 
lication of  the  annual  results. 

The  latter  report  should  include  a . 
description  of  the  film's  busings  in 
the  period  covered  by  the  state- 
ments, as  well  as  important  develop- 
ments between  the  end  of  that 
period  and  the  publication: of  the 
figures.  These  should  take  -in:  the 
main  trends  in  revenues,  expenses 
and  profits,  the  state  of  the  firm's 
equity  and  any  changes  In  it  and 
provide  an  analysis  of  the  bank’s 
business  structure  firm  according  to 
different  sectors  and/or  geographical 


areas. 


The  two  central  bank 
directives  are  aimed  at 
two  of  the  weak  links 
exposed  by  the  Bejski 
report  on  the  bank  share 
collapse  of  October 
1983,  namely  the  boards 
of  directors  and  the 
external  accountants  of 
the  commercial  banks. 


eration,  with  special  regard  to 
follow-up  on  execution  of  policy  de- 
cisions, control  of  electronic  data 
processing  systems  and  data  protec- 
tion, and  the  accounting  and  finan- 
cial reporting  systems. 

The  accounting  firm  also  must 
spell  out  additional  services  it  may 
have  provided  for  the  bank  during 
the  year,  such  as  general  consultancy 
or  taxation  services.  Not  only  that, 
accountants  are  required  to  detail 
which  services  provided  by  other 
firms,  such  as  economic  consultants, 
lawyers  and  real  estate  assessors,  it 
used  in  preparing  the  bank's  finan- 
cial statements. 

The  second  Bank  of  Israel  direc- 
tive is  addressed  to  the  board  itself. 
It  instructs  bank  boards  to  prepare 
two  reports  as  part  of  die  process  of 
presenting  annual  and  semi-annual 
financial  statements.  One  of  these,  a 
summary  report,  is  to  accompany 
the  statements  themselves.  The 
other,  longer  and  far  more  detailed. 


In  addition,  and  of  particular  im- 
portance in  the  light  of  trends  in 
banking  in  recent  years  in  both  Israel 
and  abroad,  the  report  must  cover 
the  bank's  activity  in  "off-batanoe- 
sheet  operations.”  These  include 
such  areas  as  securities  trading, 
which  also  encompasses  manage- 
ment of  mutual  funds  and  provident 
funds,  as  well  as  other  services  such 
as  credit-card  issuing.  Another 
hitherto-under-reported  area  pin- 
pointed for  coverage  is  the  activities 
of  the  main  subsidiaries. 

Finally,  the  report  must  include 
the  names  and  functions  of  all  the 
senior  executives  in  the  bank. 

The  summary  report  to  accom- 
pany the  annual  and  semi-annual 
results  should  contain  a brief  review 
of  the  bank's  profitability,  equity 
position  and  balance-sheet  structure 
in  the  relevant  period.  An  important 
extra  demand  is  the  requirement 
that  details  be  included  of  events  in 
the  period  subsequent  to  the  state- 
ment date,  insofar  as  these  are  likely 
to  have  a major  impact  on  business. 

The  central  bank  adds  that 
“Where  necessary  to  explain  the 
figures,  background  information  on 
economic  developments  in  Israel 
and  the  world  should  be  given,  and 
their  effect  on  the  company  asses- 
sed.” 

The  new  regulations  apply.to  the 
financial  statements  for  the  1986 
business  year,  which  means  they 
take  effect  immediately.  Of  the  ma- 
jor banks.  First  International  is  due 
to  report  its  1986  results  tomorrow 
and  Discount  in  two  weeks.  These 
will  therefore  be  the  first  opportuni- 
ties to  assess  the  difference  the  new 
reports  will  make  to  the  level  of 
financial  disclosure 


CURRENCY  MARKETS 


Dollar  looks 
stronger  in 
short  run 


The  dollar  dosed  higher  on  Friday 
as  a strong  gain  was  reported  in  U.S. 
February  employment  data.  For  the 
week  as  a whole,  however,  U.S. 
currency  moved  in  the  narrow  trad- 
ing ranges  that  have  prevailed  since 
the  February  22  Paris  agreement. 

The  threat  of  central  bank  in- 
tervention to  support  the"  dollar  has 
created  a floor  under  the  currency, 
resulting  in  no  significant  dollar  sell- 
ing. The  fear  of  intervention  was 
strong  enough  to  support  the  curren- 
cy even  when  bearish  economic  data 
were  reported  by  the  U.S.  earlier  in 
the  week,  including  a decline  of  4 per 
cent  in  factory  orders,  a 7.5  per  cent 


drop  in  durable  goods  orders  and  a 1 
per  cent  decline  in  the  leading  in- 
dicators. 

The  stability,  of  the  dollar 
attracted  a flow  of  funds  , tp  the 
> pqund-^rhpg^^'f m 
’muon  as. 3,3 -per  cent f against  the 
Deutsch-mark.  High  interest  rates,  a 
more  favourable  economic  outlook 
and  expectations  for  a solid  Tory 
victory  in  the  coming  elections  in 
Britain  all  supported  the  pound.  A 
strong  turnaround  in  oil  prices,  back 
to  the  $18-a-barrel  level  intensified 
the  positive  sentiment  towards  sterl- 
ing. 

A modest  effort  by  the  Bank  of 
England  to  reverse  this  trend  could 
not  withstand  the  funds  eager  to 
fund 'a  currency  that  is  making  a 
move. 

Friday’s  reaction  to  the  improve- 
ment in  U.S.  employment  figures 
indicates  market  operators  are  will- 
ing to  buy  the  U.S.  currency.  From  a 
technical  point  of  view,  additional 


confirmation  for  a stronger  correc- 
tion in  the  value  of  the  European 
currencies  which  is  currently  under 
way,  was  seen  last  week. 

Although  the  major  trend  of  the 
dollar  is  still  down,  this  trend  has 
slowed  recently,  particularly  since 
-the  last  G-6  meeting.  Indeed,  the 
i r?kelytb'confih,ufc'rts"  iffy:' 

ante  of  Friday  for  the  short  term, 
accompanied  by  volatile  moves  in 
both  directions. 

As  the  dollar  strengthens,  the 
pound  can  be  expected  to  remain 
stable  or  weaken  a little.  However,  a 
further  advance  of  this  currency  is 
now  limited.  On  the  cross-currency 
relations,  there  are  opportunities 
ahead  in  selling  European  currencies 
against  the  pound  and  yen. 

The  column  appears  courtesy  of 
Boaz  Barak  Advisory  Services. 


JETTS.  - Jordan's  national  airline. 
Royal  Jordanian,  will  lease  six  A3 10- 
300  Airbus  passenger  jets  under  an 
agreement  signed  last  month  with- a 
private  company  in  Paris. 
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WORLD  BANK 
PUBLICATIONS 

DISTRIBUTE  IN  I SR  AH  t.  BY 


Til  I-  .1  MIPS  A I.K  M 


I>OST 


Presenting  the 

World  Bank's 

International 

Business 

Opportunities 

Service 


'?Q- 


The  primary  source  of 
advance  information  on 
World  Bank  project 
funding  and  potential 
contracts 


The  Complete  Sonrce  for  All 
the  Information  You  Need  on ' 
World  Bank-Founded  Project 
Procurement 


This  new  service  shows  you  how 
and  when  to  aim  at  markets  for 
your  product  orservice...  and  . 
.turn  potential  jobs  into  firm 
contracts. 


World  Bank’s  Monthly 
Operational  Summary  , 
Technical  Data  Sheets,  General 
and  Specific  Procurement 
Notices,  and  Contract  Awards. 


Who  subscribes  to  IBOS? 
Engineers  and  consultants... 
manufactuers  and  wholesalers, 
contractors  and  suppliers  of 
goods  and  services. 


Valuable  Background  Briefs 
Informative  references  show  - 
step  by  step  - bow  to  bid  on 
business  contracts  resultingffom 
World  Bank  loans.  New  and 
updated  material  provided 
periodically. 


Timely  Weekly  Dispatches 

New  project-specific  details  sent 
every  Friday  help  you  identify  - 
and  compete  successfully  for- 
contracts you  choose.  Covers  the 
fastest  growing  markets  for  most 
exporters.  Incorporates  the 


| To:  BOOKS,  The  Jerusalem  Post,  P.O.B.  81  Jerusalem  91000 
! D Yes.  I accept  your  invitation  to  become  a charter  subscriber  to  the 

• International  Business  Opportunities  Service.  I want  to  take 

; advantage  of  theintroductory  offer  checked  below.  Enclosed  is  my 

• cheque  forthe  appropriate  amount 

j o One  full  year,  NIS  426.95  (1 0%  savings  off  annual  subscription  price) 
: □ Two-year  subscription,  Nl$  853.87  (10%  savin®  off  annual  ’ V - 

• subscription  pneefor  two  full  years) 

J a Rlease  send  me  a free  brochure  on  the  IBOS. 

• NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


CODE  ' ' i TEL. 


Please  allow flour  tojix  weeks  for  delivery  of  your  firet  copy 
All  prices  include  VAT.  . . 
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MARKET 

PLACE 


PiNHAS  LANDAU 


Tender 
stake 

The  Bunk  of  farad  spent  WOO 
million,  buying  bank  shares  last 

pimith,  anil  afowii  825  m_  hi  January 
Before  that,  in  ffiedtosmg  months  of 
1986,  the  amount  Involved  in  these 
purchases  - in  effect  mity  redemp- 
tions of  government  obligations  - was 
negligible,  and  In  the  last  two  weeks 
they  hare  become  so  again. 

Nevertheless,  the  point  has  been 
made:  The  government  has  the 
money  and  even  the  inclination  to 
enter  the  market  and  take  advantage 
of  the  high  yields  that  the  bank-share 
bonds  currently  Sport.  The  question 
therefore  is;  where  to  go  from  here. 

One  possibility  fa  to  remain  pas- 
sive, and  wait  for -another  opportun- 
ity such  as  ■ occurred  in  January- 
Febraary  to  reappear  and  then,  if 
and  when'll  comes,  to  jump  in  and 
bay  up  offers  oT  bank  shares  in  the 
market-  That  Is  fine  only  insofar  as 
these  offers  do  actually  appear.  If 
they  don%  the  Bank  of  farad  and  the 
Treasury  are  left  with  their  tongues 
hanging  ont. 

Another  possibility  is  to  become 
active  buyers,  in  other  words  to  eater 
the.  market  on  the  buying  side  by 
registering  real  demand,  not  merely 
reacting  to  developments  by  buying 
other  pfeopfe’s  supply.  This  is  called, 
in  bourse  parlance,  appearing  in  the 
“leader,”  and  the  authorities  simply 
haven’t  got  the  guts  to  do  it.  The 
reason  is  as  pathetic  as  it  is  simple. 

Even  though  they  may  think  it  is 
worthwhile,  they  won't  aggressively 
buy  m the  market  because  they  are 
afraid  that  people  wffl  accuse  them  of 
“regulating”  the  bank  shares  again. 
Tbe  fact  that  they  are  doing  the  exact 
opposite  is  irrelevant  for  this  argu- 
ment, because  they  are  concerned 
with  what  know-nothings  in  the 
Knesset  Finance  Committee  and  the 
media  wffl  say,  not  with  what  the 
reality  is. 

After  all,  the  regulation  was  in- 
herently stupid  and  doomed,  because 
it  pretended  that  shares  were  a ldnd 
of  perpetual  floating  rate  bond  that 
could  only  move  up  but  never  down, 
and  always  offered  at  least  the  rate  of 
inflation.  Now,  however,  the 
“arrangement”  shares  really  are 
bonds,  with  a dear  maturity  date, 
and  buying  them  up  has  no  connota- 
tion of  regulation  or  manipuhitkHi, 
but  only  budgetary  implications. 

However,  this  logic  doesn’t  help, 
because  the  people  who  have  to  prop- 
ose and  imptemetd  this  strategy  are 
still  dominated  by  the  trauma  of  the 
bank  shan  collapse  and  tbe  threat  of 
another  comntissum  of  enquiry.  They 
prefer  to  do  nothing,  or  at  least  to  do 
tbe  minimum  possible. 

Even  so,  there  is  another  method 
oT  buying  shares  in  the  market.  It  was 
suggested  in  this  column  three 
months  ago,  and  found  favour  in 
some  quarters,  at  least  on  a theoretic- 
al basis.  That  is  to  openly  make 
tender  idlers  for  shares  to  the  tune  of, 
say,  $100  m.,  on  a first  come,  first 
served  basis,  or  on  a pro  rata  basis  if 
there  is  an  oversubscription  to  fixe 
offer. 

All  that  has  to  be  done  is  to 
announce  that  the  Bank  erf  Israel,  and 
or  the  Treasury,  will  buy  a given, 
quantity  of  bank  shares  at  prices  at  or 
below  a given  maximum  level,  for  a 
fixed  period-  Tbe  price  will  be  above 
the  current  market  price,  to  give  an 
racentive  to  holders  to  gp  for  early 
redemption,  hot  tbe  limited  demand 
wfB  serve  to  a it  the  doth  to  tbe 
TrtasiBty’s  moms,  hi  line  with  the 
existing  budgetary  surplus  or  future 
inflows. 

Some  ofGoais  are  attracted  to  this 
idea,  while  others  are  still  melting 
excuses-suchas  the  need  to  prepare 
a formal  prospectus  (Why?  To  re- 
deem bonds?  . This  shows  a fim- 
damental  confanon  as  to  what  ' the 
bank  shares  are  now  and  might  be  m 
the  future)  or  any  elber. delaying 
tactic  that  occurs  to  them.  ••  - 

■Meanwhile,  the  teams  at  the  Bank 
of  Israel  and  the  Treasury  are 
labouring  away  over  their  proposals 
for  what  todo  about  toe  bank  share 
redemption  problem.  A seminar 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Hebrew 
University  was  due  to  be  held  next 
week  where  these  ideas  were  to  be 
aired  for,  public  discussion.  Now  it 
has  been  pot  off  for  three  weeks. 
Then  will  come  the  Fesah  break,  and 
thereafter  Anther  discussions  and 
coosidcrafkuis,-  referred  to  farther 
committees.  From  June  to  Septem- 
ber; everyone  will  go  abroad  or  be  too 
hot  to  deed  with  serious  topics,  and 
then  will  come  the  bofiday'season. 

Ob  or  about  October  20, 10  days 
before  the  next  $1  -2b.  bilfion  rede- 
mption payment,  they  win  probably 
realize  that  they  haven't  quite  agreed 
on  what  to  do.  Tbe  simple  expedient 
of  using  the  market  instead  of -com- 
mittees of  ritfl  servants  to  resolve 
economic  problems  is  apparently  too 
advanced  for  this  country. 


Trade  gap  narrowed 
34%  in  February 

By  DAVID  ROSENBERG  cent  to  $409  7m. 

rwZ?*  ReP°rter  Year-on-year  figures  showed  a far 

j-  deficit  narrowed  a sharper  increase  in  consumer-good 
seasonally  adjusted  34  per  cent  in  imports,  with  the  figure  shooting  up 

*2  i190'8  Fffion’  » «-  over  50  per  cent  from  February 

52I3f_?^!f-lL!!arP  ^ “'port*  1986  to  $90m.,  while  imports  of  all 


declined  slightly,  the  Central  Bureau 
of  Statistics  reported  yesterday. 

On  a seasonally  adjusted  basis, 

SE?1?  81104  -up  17,2  cent  to 

wyy.bm.,  while  imports  were  trim- 
med by  3 per  cent  to  S69Q.4m. 

On  a year-on-year  basis,  however, 
the  figures  indicated  the  trade  pic- 
ture had  deteriorated.  The  February 
trade  gap  widened  by  a slight  3.3  per 
cent,  to  $223. 6m.,  as  net  exports 
rose  21.5  per  cent  to  $606. 3m.  and 
imports  gained  15.9  per  cent  to 
$831m. 

Seasonally  adjusted  import  fi- 
gures, which  were  released  on  Fri- 
day, showed  average  imports  for 


industrial  goods  increased  just  7.3 
per  cent.  That  added  up  to  a 15.9  per 
cent  gain  in  imports  to  5831m.  for 
last  month. 

On  the  export  side,  average  ex- 
ports for  January  and  February  were 
up  9.8  per  cent  on  their  average  for 
tbe  final  quarter  of  1986  to'5469. 1 m. 
Leading  the  increase  were  industrial 
exports,  which  registered  a strong 
14.7  per  cent  gain  to  $435m.  Di- 
amond exports  trailed,  with  just  a 5 
per  cent  increase  to  $146.2m.,  while 
agricultural  exports  declined  16.8 
per  cent  to  $27.7m. 

Leading  the  industrial-export  sec- 
tor were  miscellaneous  industries. 


January  and  February,  excluding  which  include  such  items  as  optics 


transport  equipment,  diamonds  and 
fuel,  were  up  3.8  per  cent  from  the 
previous  quarter  to  $656 Jim.  As  in 
previous  months  imports  of  consum- 
er goods  led  the  rise,  climbing  9 per 
cent  to  $lQ4m.,  while  imports  of 
capital  goods,  not  counting  di- 
amonds and  fuel,  were  up  6.5  per 


andpredsion  machinery,  up  22.5  per 
cent,  and  food  and  beverages,  up 
14.5  per  cent. 

On  a year-on-year  basis  industrial 
exports  were  up  a sharp  30.5  per  cent 
from  February  1986  to  5564.7m. 
while  agricultural  exports  plunged 
18.8  per  cent  to  $70.2m. 


BUSINESS  BRIEFS 


Broad  range 
of  price  cuts 
planned  soon 

The  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Trade  is  planning  to  cut  the  prices  of 
a number  of  consumer  goods  as  well 
as  fuel  for  industry,  in  response  to 
slumping  prices  for  a number  of 
commodities  in  international  mar- 
kets, a spokesman  for  the  ministry 
announced  yesterday. 

The  planned  price  cuts,  include  a 
10  per  cent  reduction  in  the  price  of 
cigarettes  and  an  as  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined cut  m coffee  prices.  In  addi- 
tion the  price  of  heavy  residual  fuel 
for  industry  will  go  down  in  the  next 
several  days  by  some  10  per  cent, 
following  the  recent  fall  in  fuel  prices 
abroad. 

In  a response  to  the  ministry's 
announcement  Elite,  Ltd.,  the  cof- 
fee monopoly,  announced  that  the 
price  of  coffee  would  be  changed  in 
only  six  weeks,  in  accordance  with 
the  existing  policy  of  price  adjust- 
ments. The  economy  said  that  in  the 
last  several  weeks  the  price  of  coffee 
has  declined  15  per  cent  in  real 
terms. 

The  price  did  not  go  up  in  Israel 
despite  a 10  per  cent  devaluation  in 
the  shekel  on  January  13,  the  com- 
pany said.  On  die  contrary,  it  went 
down  by  3 per  cent  at  the  end  of  last 
month. 

RAFAEL,  the  Armaments  Develop- 
ment Authority,  is  planning  to  send 
a thermal-imaging  device  to  the 
Paris  Air  Show  in  June  in  a bid  to 
promote  exports. 

Thermal-imaging  systems  have 
been  in  use  in  the  IDF  for  a long 
time,  though  the  matter  has  usually 
been  kept  under  wraps.  The  system 
picks  up  heat  emitted  by  the  objects 
and  then  maps  out  on  a screen  the 
different  levels  of  heat  creating  an 
instant  image  of  the  target. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE  OFFICIALS 
from  around  the  world  are  gathering 
in  Tel  Aviv  this  week  for  a three-day 
work-shop  on  the  “External  Rela- 
tions of  Stock  Markets."  The  work- 
shop opened  last  night. 

The  20-30  participants,  represent- 
ing stock  exchanges  in  Tokyo,  Hon- 
gkong,- Sydney,  Johannesberg, 
Toronto,  Buenos  Aires  and  various 
European  bourses,  will  discuss  the 
market's  ties  with  government  au- 
thorities, the  public,  institutional  in- 
vestors and  the  press. 

The  programme  includes  videos  of 
stock  market  operations,  lectures,  a 
panel  of  economic  writers  and  tours. 

FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  Bank  is 
offering  businessmen  a two-month 
holiday  from  the  NIS  1.24  commis- 
sion it  usually  charges  them,  for  de- 
positing post-dated  cheques  and  cre- 
diting toon  to  their  account  when 
they  fall  due.  The  special  offer  runs 
from  March  5 to  May  8,  covering  the 
pro-  and  post-Pes&ah  holiday  period, 
when  shops . and  other  businesses 
seek  to  attract  buyers  with  easy  cre- 
dit terms. 

Tbe  bank  said  it  would  only  accept 
cheques  for  NIS  300  or  more,  but 
without  a limit  as  to  the  date,  so  that 
retailers  selling  in  instalments  to  be 
paid  in  10  or  12  monthly  cheques 
would  be  able  to  benefit  folly. 

First  International  said  the  offer  is 
aimed  chiefly  at  retail  merchants  and 
represents  part  of  a policy  to  offer 
services  tailored  to  them.  That  in- 
cludes taking  value-added  tax  pay- 
ments on  the  20th  of  the  month 
instead  of  the  15th,  and  branch 
opening  hours  until  2 p.m.  on  regu- 
lar business  days. 


THE  JEWISH  AGENCY 
ISRAEL  EDUCATION  FUND 
TENDER  NO.  81/632/87 

j THI  JEWISH  AGENCY  ^hereinafter  the  Agency)  invites  tenders  from  buDcfing 

a ^onwctedeonstro«ionlsolanareactfapproxJnaWy8iqsq.m.  * 

Wednesday.  Man*  u.iaa7from  Awyoom  71 7 

between  900  a.  ft-  to  124X)  p.m..  against  3 non-refundable  deposit  of  NIS  200.”- 

4.  AspecwltwofthecoastnktkxistokJrcorTlraci^wiBbeheWonWednetos^Mareti 

IS,  1987  departing  al  10  atn  from  the  KaJanit  Secretarial,  Merom  Hagaffl  Regional 

5 ^faS^beSubmi8tohoWwtlian14»P4Ti.onWednesf%.April8,19er78tthe 

address  mentioned  In  paragraph  3 above.  

6. 


1969.  afakfe  byreauii'aTCftlsotthe  Actand  to  be  sCglbtetocany 

7.  The  Agency  dbesn^mSwlrite  to  aceepltha  lowest,  or  any other  bkL 


More  pay  for  moms 

The  National  Insurance  Institute 
will  now  pay  hospitals  NIS  760  in- 
stead of  NIS  693  for  each  maternity 
case,  the  Knesset  Labour  and  Social 
Affairs  Committee  has  decided. 

_ This  follows  the  hike  in  the  price 
of  a day’s  hospitalization  to  NIS  180'. 


More  bank  cuts  urged 


By  AVI  TEMK3N 

Post  Economic  Reporter 

The  Bank  of  Israel  is  demanding 
that  the  commercial  banks  close 
down  some  50  branches  this  year  and 
make  further  reductions  in  their 
work-force. 

The  demand  for  a further  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  branches  is 
part  of  a plan  drafted  by  Deputy 
Examiner  of  Banks  Amnon  Gold- 
schmidt, which  calls  for  the  closure 
of  100  branches  between  September 
1986  and  the  end  of  1990. 

In  a related  development.  Banks 
Examiner  Galia  Maor  instructed  the 
commercial  banks  to  draft  dear 
criteria  on  the  salaries  and  retire- 
ment benefits  of  their  directors. 
Under  the  directive,  the  board  of 
directors  of  each  bank  would  be 
required  to  take  steps  to  ensure  it 
had  complete  information  on  the 
employment  conditions  of  senior 
employees  and  directors.  Their  com- 


pensation would  have  to  be  linked  to 
the  financial  performance  of  each 
bank,  Maor  said. 

The  central  bank’s  directive  on  the 
closure  of  branches  is  the  latest  step 
in  the  ongoing  battle  between  the 
Bank  of  Israel  and  the  commercial 
banks  on  the  ways  to  improve  banks’ 
profitability.  (More  on  banks 
appears  on  page  6.) 

The  banks  went  to  the  Bank  of 
Israel  to  approve  a steep  increase  in 
foe  fees  charged  for  their  services, 
but  the  central  bank  has  repeatedly 
said  that  before  such  approval  is 
given  the  commercial  banks  must 
take  cost-cutting  measures,  in  par- 
ticular branch  closings. 

The  plan  drafted  by  the  central 
bank  calls  for  most  of  the  closures  to 
be  in  city-  branches,  with  develop- 
ment areas  and  towns  with  only  one 
bank  branch  exempt  from  the  cut- 
backs. 


Zim  overhaul  completed 


By  VA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
HAIFA.  - Zim  Navigation  Co.  has 
completed  the  reorganization  of  its 
operational  and  financial  activities, 
with  the  opening  of  its  Israel-Near 
East  regional  unit  this  month,  with 
the  bead  office  in  Haifa. 

A Zhn  spokesman  said  yesterday 
that  the  new  region  would  deal  with 
all  facets  of  trade  and  transportation 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and 
Black  Sea, 

The  new  regional  management  is 
headed  by  Shaul  Cohen-Mintz. 

The  reorganization,  which  has 
already  made- it  possible  for  Zim  to 
considerably  reduce  its  staff  world- 


wide, is  part  of  the  company’s  new 
concept  of  acting  as  an  integrated 
international  transportation  com- 
pany, with  shipping  the  principle 
component. 

To  make  the  operation  possible  on 
a more  efficient  basis,  four  regional 
offices  have  been  opened  to  replace  a 

larger  number  of  branches  and  agen- 
cies. In  London,  where  Edni  Simian 
beads  the  office,  all  European  opera- 
tions have  been  concentrated;  In  New 
York,  the  office  headed  by  Eliezer 
Stein  bn  ch  will  handle  all  North  and 
Central  American  matters  and  based 
in  Hongkong,  Rimon  Ronnen  is  in 
charge  of  the  Far  East  region. 


Tel  Aviv  Stock  Exchange 


MARKET  STATISTICS 


Indices: 

General  Share  Index 
Non-Bank  Index 
Arrangement 
Insurance 

Commerce,  Services 
Reel  Estate 
Industrials 
Textiles 
Metals 
Electronics 
Chemicals 
Industrial  Invst 
Investment  Cos. 
General  Bond  Index 
Index-linked  Bonds 
Fully-Jinked 
Parti  ally-linked 
Dollar-linked  Bonds 
Short-term  0-2  yrs 
Medium-term  2-5  yrs 
Long-term  5+  yrs 


120.30+0-53% 
142^0+1.12% 
106.11+0.03% 
12055+059% 
136.13+1.46% 
135.42+0.52% 
144.06+1.14% 
135.37+241% 
137-25+1.40% 
152.06+0.47% 
141.69+0.78% 
163.03+135% 
160. 53+ 1-58% 
11 0.22+0.07% 
110.41  ^0.01% 
111.46-0.08% 
108.78+0.10% 
10833+0.60% 
107.99+0.09% 
109.66+0.10% 
111.87+0.09% 


Turnovers: 

Shares -total 
Arrangement 
Non-bank 
Bonds -total 
Index-linked 
Dollar-linked 
Treasury  Bills 

Share  Movements: 

219 

4 
48 
58 

5 
1 


Advances 
of  which  5%  + 
"buyers  only" 
Declines 
of  which  6%+ 
''sellers  only" 


NIS  17,802,700 
NIS  3,189,900 
NIS  14.612.800 
NIS  5,679,700 
NIS  4206,000 
NIS  1,473.800 
NIS  12295,900 


(97) 

(13) 

(0) 

■(145) 

(21 

(0) 

(141) 

(38) 


4.25%  fully-linked 

80%  linked 

Double-linked: 

Dollar-linked: 

Adrrron 

Rimon 

Gilboa 

For.  CurT. 

denominated  • 

Treasury  Bills 

(annual  yield) 


Mixed  to  1% 
Stable/slightiy  mixed 
Stable 

Mixed  to  1% 

Genera  lly  m ixed  to  1 % 
Rises  to  2% 

Mixed  to  0J5% 

28.30-32.75 


Arrangement  yields: 


116 

28 


Unchanged 
Trading  Halt 

Bond  Market  Trends: 

Index-Jinked: 

3%  fully-linked  Generally  falls  to  1 % 


IDBord. 
Union  0.1 
Discount  A 
Mizrahi  r. 
Hapoalimr. 
General  A 
Leumi  stock 
Fin.  Trade! 


17.86% 

17.88% 

17.85% 

17.86% 

17.64% 

17.88% 

17.78% 

18.05% 


SELECTED  PRICE  QUOTATIONS 


Name 


Price 


Volume  % 
DOOMS  change 


Trade  & Services 


Commercial  Banks 

(not  pmtof"«mng«gwgf1 
Maritime  1900  1680 

General  non-arr.  24250  202 

First  Inf  I - 4900  2407 

RBI  5970  2106 

Commercial  Banks 


(pert  of 
IDBr 

Union  0.1  . 
Discount 
Mizrahi 
Hapoalim  r 
General  A 
Leumi  0.1 
Fin.  Trade 


vrangnnHir) 


89300 

66430 

114000 

36700 

60850 

155000 

38590 

51000 


Mortgage  Banks 

Leumi  MorL  r 9480 

Dev.  MorL  4280 

Mishkan  r 4220 

Tefahot  r 22400 

Meravr  8120 


297 

8 

35 

522 

1606 

7 

3357 

13 


230 

141 

1943 

78 

155 


+ 1.9 
+22 
+22 
+3.6 


+02 

-0.1 

-0.1 

+0.5 

-0.0 


-02 

+22 

+Z1 


Meir  Ezra 
Supersol  2 
Delekr 
Lighterage 
Cold  Storage 
Dan  Hotels 
Yarden  Hotel 
Hilonl 
Taaml 


1330 

10800 

5535 

23000 

1200 

1700 

2735 


+3.9 

+3.8 


3362 
643 
3164 
28 
1912 
723 
101 
no  trading 
993  1184  +4.0 


El  bit  617000  9 

Elron  511000  35 

Arit  31000  149 

Qal  Electronics  no  trading 


+6.6 

+4.8 

-02 


Real  Estate,  Building  and 
Agriculture 


Financial  Institutions 

AgricC  . no  trading 

Ind.  Dev.  DD 


Clai  Leasing  0.1 

28500 

179 

+1.8 

Insurance 

- 

Ararat  0.1  r 

1658 

242 

+1.7 

Hassnehr 

425 

36423 

+4.4 

Phoenix  0.1 

695 

57100 

-3.5 

Hamfshmar 

6850 

50 

— 

Menorah  1 

2620 

7 

+0.8 

Saherr 

8800 

1092 

+43 

Zion  Hold.  1 

13420 

7 

—10.0 

Azorim 

Blon 

Africa  Isr.  0.1 
Dankner 
Prop.  & Bldg. 
Bayside  0.1 
ILDCr 
Rasscor 
Mehadrin 
Hade rim 

Industrials 

Oubekb 
Pri-Ze  1 
S unfrost 
Elite 
Adgar 
Argaman  r 
Delta  G i 
Maquette  1 
Eagle  1 
Polgart 
Schoe Fieri  ns 
Rogosin 
Urdan  0.1  r 
Is.  Can  Co.  1 
Zion  Cables  ' 
Pecker  Steel 


1199 

480 

51100 

7560 

3570 

4690 

83450 

6190 

7550 


22126 

11815 

169 

408 

1275 

1584 

77 

222 

882 


-22 

-1.1 

-1.5 

+0.6 

+32 

-2.6 


Spectronix  1 
TA.T.1 
Ackerstein  1 
Agan5 
Alliance 
Dexter 
Fertilisers 
Haifa  Chem. 
■Teva  r 
Dead  Sear  • 
Petrochem. 
Neca  Chem. 
Frutarom 
Hadera  Paper 
Central  Trade 
Koorp 
dal  Inds. 


2997 
1835- 

ms 

21150 
2350 
3024 
5250 
948 
11990 
3935 
602 
9000 
19700 
452000 
12160 
12906000  2 

2863  27706 


642 

1300 

2727 

413 

317 

85 

14185 

936 

3040 

11235 

286 

256 

53 

753 


+4,4 

+12 

+4.4 

+5,0 

+1.9 

+0.6 

+2.0 

+2.6 

+8.2 

+3.0 

+8.0 

+1.5 


Investment  Companies 


1898 

1254 

-0.6 

IDB  Dev.  r 

8850 

1632 

+1.0 

Ellem 

5370 

2384 

+3-3 

Afikl 

303 

6654 

+4.5 

6430 

1154 

-0.5 

Gahelet 

1690 

974 

+6.3 

no  trading 

Israel  Corp.  1 

19000 

556 

- 

15300 

275 

-4.4 

Wolfson  1 r 

139700 

0 

+10.0 

23150 

358 

—0.9 

Hapoalim  Jnv. 

10700 

856 

+3.9 

895 

6468 

+5.3 

Discount  Invest 

5930 

5603 

+1.0 

16000 

141 

+5.6 

Mizrahi  Invest 

30769 

75 

+3.7 

4720 

840 

+3.4 

ClallO 

1601 

10018 

+2.6 

4700 

239 

-1.9 

Landeco  0-1 

307 0 

459 

- 

4360 

17819 

2900 

8700 

4400 

2541 

22150 


246 

718 

142 

758 

226 

3054 

335 

114 


+4.7 

+0.2 

+12 

+3.6 

+0.0 


Pama0.1  no  trading 

Oil  Exploration 

27250  209 

5320  1410 


PazOil  Expl. 
J.0-E.L 

Abbreviations: 
9-0.  sellers  only 


+12 

+1.0 
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CLASSIFIED 


appear  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

MCHVDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  14.72  for  8 words;  each 
additional  word  NIS  1.84 

FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  20.24 for  8 words;  each 
additional  word  NIS  2.53.  Ail  rates  include  VAT.  DEADLINES  at  our  offices  - 
Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday  — 10  a.m.  previous  day.  Friday  - 5 p.m.  on 
Wednesday;  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa:  12  noon,  2 days  before  publication.  Ads 
accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back  page)  and  all 
recognized  advertising  agencies. 


lies.  Td.  03-5512590. 


MAID  WANTED,  slcep-in.  References. 
Danya- Haifa.  Good  conditions  for  suitable. 
Td.  04-257917  (evenings). 

WANTED  - TRANSLATOR  from  English 
and  Hebrew  into  modem.  German.  Call  early 
morning  or  evening.  Td.  03-265159. 


DWELLINGS 


PURCHASE/SALE 


VEHICLES 


TEL  AVIV 

CANADIAN-INTERCONTINENTAL.  Td 
Aviv/Ramat  Hasharon/Herzfiya  Pituah,  luxury 
housing  specialists,  Td  03-286222.  Malden. 


HAZAN  BUYS:  FURNITURE,  antiques, 
office  equipment,  liquidations.  Tel.  03-831724; 
evenings:  QW55747Q. 


SUBARU  1600,  ’S3,  automatic,  aucondftkn- 

ing.  Td.  03-229038. 03-287396. 


urntours 

ISMELMD 


\ cnuvjr 

V nujvrw 


★ EXPERIENCED 
ENGLISH 
TELEX 
OPERATOR 

Foil-time  position. 

★ CLERK/TYPIST 

for  general  office  work. 
English  typing  essential, 

★ spoken  Hebrew,  an  asset. 

To  arrange  an  appointment, 
please  phone,  TeL  03-246261. 


■was uua 


TRAVEL  COMPANY  IN  TEL  AVIV 

Requires: 

English  Typist-Clerk 

• TOngHah  aBmathar  tongqfl  («n  asaflt) 

• FhriMilwnt  Wngtiah  typing1  ' 

Working  hours:  &00  alul-OBO  pjn.:  Fridays  &00  ajn.-i:00  pjn. 

Spanish  Typist-Clerk 

• Spanish  as  mother  tongue  (an  asset) 

• Excellent  Spanish  typing 

Working  hoars;  &OOajn.— 3:80p  jo.;  Fridays  &OOajn.-d.  *0  pjn. 

Telex  Operator 

• Es^erience  in  operating  telex 

• Shift  work:  7:30  aan.— 1:30  p.m. 

dr  l:30pjn.-6:30p-in. 

Ploaju  nail,  Personnel  Department,  TaL  O3-650S8&. 
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ISRAEL  MONEY  MARKETS 

SHEKEL  INTEREST  RATES 

PRIME  BORROWING  RATE;  2.5%  per  month 

Unlinked  Deposit  (Annual  Rates) 


Pakam  7-Day  Pakam  30-Day 

11-25.50%  1 5-28.00 '’i. 

11-24.50%  15-27  00% 

11-25.50%  17-29.00% 

6-17  50%  6-19.50% 

18.25-26.50%  22-28.00% 


<6— MONTHS  12-MONTHS 

5.625  5.750 

8.500  8.500 

3.250  3.250 

3.000  3.000 

2.625  2 500 


Last  Updated  Tapes 

LEUMI  6.3  10-25.50% 

HAPOALIM  13.2  10-24.00% 

DISCOUNT  26.2  10-25.50% 

MIZRAHI  1.12  8-17% 

HRSTINTL  24.2  . 17-25.00% 

Rates  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit 
(Tapes:  demand  deposit  paying  daily  interest 
Pakam:  fixed-term  deposit  available  from  7 TO  59  days.) 

PATAH  — FOREIGN  CURRENCY  DEPOSIT  RATES 
(March  6) 

MINIMUM  DEP  3-MONTHS 

USD  (S100.0D0)  5.625 

STG  (1 0,000  pounds)  8.750 

DMK  (100,000  marks)  3.000 

SFR  (50.000  francs)  2.875 

YEN  {3,000,000  yen)  2.750 

Rates  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit  and  are  subject  ro  change. 

SHEKEL  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  BATES  (March  6) 


Currency  basket 
U.S.  Dollar 
Deutschmark 
Pound  Sterling 
French  Franc 
Japanese  Yen 
Dutch  Borin 
Swiss  Franc 
Swedish  Krone 
Norwegian  Krone 
Danish  Krone 
Finnish  Mark 
Canadian  Dolter 
Australian  Dollar 
S.  African  Rand 
Belgian  Franc 
Austrian  Shilling 
Italian-  Lire 
Jordanian  Dinar 
Egyptian  Pound 
ECU 


CHEQUES AND 

TRANSFERS 

BANKNOTES 

Rep. 

Buy 

Self 

Buy 

Sell 

Rates 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.6823 

1 

1.6075 

1.6275 

1.57 

1.64 

1.61BI 

1 

0.8779 

0.8889 

0.86 

0.90 

0.8836 

1 

2.5282 

2.5698 

2.47 

2.58 

2.5542 

1 

0.2633 

0.2670 

0.25 

0.27 

0.2654 

100 

1.0462 

1.0592 

1.02 

1.07 

1.0541 

1 

0.7777 

0.7874 

0.75 

0.79 

0.7524 

1.0425 

1.0554 

1.02 

1.06 

1.04S7 

1 

0-2501 

0.2532 

0.24 

0.26 

0.2516 

1 

0-2318 

02347 

0.23 

0.24 

0.2334 

1 

0.2333 

0.2362 

0.23 

0.24 

0.2348 

1 

0-3565 

0.3610 

0.35 

0.36 

0.3589 

1 

1.2064 

1.2214 

1.18 

1.23 

1.2U2 

1 

1.0907 

1.1043 

1.00 

1.10 

1.0930 

1 

0.7740 

0.7836 

0.50 

0.60 

0.7737 

10 

0.4203 

0.4255 

0.41 

0.43 

0.4267 

10 

1.2459 

1.2614 

1.22 

1.27 

1.2540 

1000 

1.2356 

1.2510 

1.20 

1.27 

1.2430 

1 

— 

— 

4.50 

4.78 

4.6763 

1 

— 

— 

0.78 

0.B3 

0 8333 

1 

1.8197 

1.8423 

— 

— 

1.8319 

SUPPLIED  BY  BANK  LEUMI 


EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

(March  6) 

PRECIOUS  METALS  ' 

GOLD:  LONDON  AM.  FIX 

PARIS 

SILVER:  LONDON 

PLATINUM:  LONDON 
PALLADIUM:  LONDON 


406.50  P.M.  FIX  406.30 
NOON  FIX 407.56  ZURICH  P.M.41 0.25 
FIX  553.25 

P.M.  528.50 

P.M.  123.50 

FOREIGN  CURRENCY  CROSS  RATES  (London  1 5.30GMT) 
Forward  Rates 
(March  4) 


DEUTSCHMARK 

. SPOT 
1.8405/20 

2MTHS 

75/72 

3MTHS 

107/104 

6MTHS 

206/201 

POUND  STERLING 

1.5850/60 

114/112 

160/157 

284/230 

SWISS  FRANC 

1.5475/85 

64/60 

95/91 

191/184 

JAPANESE  YEN 

153.48/58 

52/50 

72/70 

137/132 

FRENCH  FRANC 

6.1050/70  • 

163/183 

255/285 

540/590 

ITALIAN  LIRA 

1310.00/50 

750/800 

1175/1250 

2375/2475 

DUTCH  GULDEN 

Z074G/50 

30/27 

48/44 

103/97 

BELGIAN  FRANC 

38.045/060 

7/9 

10/13 

21/26 

DANISH  KRONE 

6-9125/50 

575/625 

875/925 

1650/1750 

S .AFRICAN  RAND 

0.4814/21 

14/9 

20/15 

80/70 

EUROPEAN  CURR  UNIT  1.1294/98 

19/16 

27/24 

48/43 

FINNISH  MARK 

. 4J>110/30 

525/565 

775/825 

1600/1700 

AUSTRALIAN  DOLLAR 

0.6802/07 

86/83 

123/118 

213/207 

NORWEGIAN  KRONE 

6.9320/70 

970/1000 

1460/1490 

2885/2935 

Formula  for  determining  forward  rates; 
high/low  (eg.  220/210)  — deduct  from  spot  price, 
low/high  (eg.  210/220)  — add  to  spot  price. 

- • • ■ 'n.. 

NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

U.S.  MONEY  RATES 

Prime  Rate  7.50%;  Broker  7.25%-7.00%;  NY  Euros  3 
months  67/is-5/16%;  Fed  Funds  late  51  Yis%. 

NEW  YORK  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 


PREVIOUS  CLOSE 

OPENING 

LATEST 


DMK  SFR  STG 

1.8330/40  1.5450(60  1.5835/45 
1.8365/75  1.5470/80  1.5845/55 
1.8440/50  1.5555/65  1.5840/50 


YEN  CAN 

153-30/40  1.3320/25 
163-60/70  1.3320/25 
153.65/70  1.3342/47 


Comment 

The  dollar  dosed  moderately  higher  Friday,  aided  by  a larger  than  expected 
337,000  rise  in  U.S.  nonfarm  payroll  jobs  in  February.  The  improvement  encour- 
aged participants  to  test  the  upper  end  of  the  currency's  recent  narrow  range.  Much 
of  the  action  was  In  cross  rates  as  sterling  extended  its  recent  rise  against  the  mark 
with  the  added  impetus  of  strong  oil  prices. 


ISRAELI  STOCKS 

TRADED  IN  NEW  YORK: 

NYSE  and  ASE 


Last 

Prav.  Close 

High 

Low 

voi  roos) 

Alliance 

Th 

2 

2% 

2% 

i 

Am  Isr  Pap 

26  Va 

26  Vi 

26% 

26% 

37 

Ampat 

1%' 

1%  . 

1% 

1% 

61 

Crml  Crrtrs 

8% 

8% 

9 

8 Vi 

120 

Elscint 

1% 

2 

2 

1% 

197 

Etz  Lavud 

IWi 

10% 

%% 

10% 

13 

Laser  Inds 

14% 

14% 

14% 

14% 

98 

Over  the  counter 


b-o.  buyers  only  r registered 

last 

bid 

ask 

lost 

bid 

ask 

Aryt 

— 

5TA 

5Y4 

Bank  Leumi 

— 

— 

— ' 

lnterpharm 

— 

4'* 

5Vt 

Elbit 

EClTel. 

4% 

10% 

4% 

11% 

4% 

Oprotech 

Rada 

7% 

7 

2 Vi 

7^ 

2% 

SITUATIONS  VACANT 

Elron 

Fibronics 

9 

10% 

m 

10% 

9 

10% 

Sc  it  ex 

Taro-Vrt 

5 

4% 

2% 

5 

2 Vi 

llllllllillililillllllillllllllillllllllllllillllillHIIIIlin 

SERIOUS  WORKERS  REOUiRED  Tor 
permanent  positions,  advancement  possibiti- 

IDB  Bank 

IIS 

3 U 

3% 

3% 

Tevapharm 

SPI 

— 

8% 

2% 

9Vj 

2Vi 

WALL  STREET  Closing 

Dow  Jones  Indices 


Prices 

NYSE  Highest  Volume 


IND 

2^80.23 

+■  3.80 

REVLON 

18V4 

-t3,i 

TRANS 

958.21 

+ 1.57 

PAN  AM  COR 

4% 

- Vr 

UTILS 

219.08 

- 1.04 

-USA1RGR 

51 '/a 

+2*'* 

STOCKS 

867.48 

+ 0.68 

FR ST  PENN 

ICR* 

UNCH 

NYSE  COMP 

165.45 

+ 0.04 

PHILIPS  PE 

134.1 

+ +0 

NYSE  INDS 

19638 

+ 0.20 

COCA  COLA 

46’* 

- 

NASD  COMP 

429.45 

+ 0.45 

COCA  ENT 

18’U 

+ 

S-P 100  INDEX 

280.41 

INTERFIRST 

4% 

+ “j 

AMEX  INDEX 

329.57 

+ 0.10 

BETH  STL 

HUGHS  TOOL 

7 

12Vt? 

~rV: 

+ 1].i 

Statistics 

NYSE  VOL  181.590.000 
NASDAQ  VOL  1 70,426,900  (Mar.  5) 


STOCKS  UP  533  DOWN  711 
STOCKS  UP  1.293  DOWN  989 


Comment 

Blue  Chips  managed  to  inch  into  unchartered  territory  for  the  third  straight 
session,  but  the  broader  market  slumped  of  in  active  trading  Friday.  Mild  bouts  of 
profit  taking  weighed  on  the  market  most  of  the  day  and  only  forest  product  slocks 
held  onto  Thursday's  momentum. 


OVERSEAS  FINANCIAL  DATA 
PROVIDED  BY  REUTERS  MONITOR 


Are  you  looking  fora 

BROKER? 

" — Offering  the  fall  range  of  services  on  U.K.  and  U.S.  Futures 
exchanges. 

— Providing  daily  reports,  programc  rpwiwwipn riatiom  and 
charts  based  on  professional  analysis. 

— Up  to  the  minute  stock,  bond,  option  and  futures  prices,  on 
all  world  exchanges. 

— Our  managed  account — 56%  in  11  months! 

MERCANTILE  CORPORATION 
aShmndBtornMst-Jmumtom 
T«L  02-221602. 02-243348. 02-24288 1. 

Open:  Mo«L~Thnr.ll  am.- ll  pjq.  and  Fridays  until  4 pm. 
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Post-rotation  Shamir 


THERE  CAN  BE  no  question  about  it  any  longer.  Yitzhak 
Shamir  secured  the  premiership  by  “rotation"  from  Shimon 
Peres  last  October  by  fraud. 

The  rotation  was  a linchpin  of  the  agreement  that  brought  the 
national  unity  government  into  being;  But  so  was  the  premise 
that  the  rotation  in  the  middle  of  the  government’s  term  would 
not  affect  the  continuity  of  its  policies.  With  the  Alignment  and 
the  Likud  evenly  matched,  some  policies  might  be  expected  to 
lack  bipartisan  support  even  though  they  fitted  into  the 
government's  basic  policy  guidelines. 

But  it  was  not  contemplated  that,  with  the  rotation. com- 
pleted. an  attempt  would  be  made  to  completely  reverse  an 
already  established  policy  line  of  this  same  administration. 

When  Mr.  Peres,  as  premier,  committed  Israel  to  the  idea  of 
an  international  conference  as  a framework  for  direct  peace 
negotiations  with  Jordan  and  the  Palestinians,  in  October  1985. 
he  did  not  do  so  without  consulting  the  vice  premier  and  foreign 
minister,  then  Mr.  Shamir.  Mr.  Shamir,  for  his  part,  did  not  fail 
to  inform  Mr.  Peres  of  his  objections  to  the  idea,  but  neither  did 
he  miss  several  opportunities  to  revise  the  original  text  of  some 
of  Mr.  Peres's  statements  on  the  subject. 

If  it  was  Mr.  Shamir’s  view  at  the  time  that  pushing  the 
international  conference  initiative  was  the  “stupidest"  di- 
plomatic move  ever  by  an  Israeli  leader,  and  a clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  safety  of  the  republic,  honesty  would  have 
obliged  him  to  make  an  issue  of  it.  even  to  the  point  of  breaking 
the  government.  Mr.  Shamir  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 

What  he  did  was  to  lie  low  enough  so  as  not  to  give  Mr.  Peres 
cause  to  renege  on  the  rotatiun  agreement,  and  bide  his  time. 

Now  that  he  is  premier,  such  a tactic  is  evidently  no  longer  in 
order.  Instead  he  insists  that  Mr.  Peres  must  reverse  his  policy, 
stop  his  diplomatic  activity  on  behalf  of  a conference,  and  cease 
slandering  Mr.  Shamir  for  his  past  connivance. 

The  reasons  that  impel  the  premier  to  take  this  belligerent, 
uncompromising  stand  are  not  hard  to  divine.  Killing  the 
conference  idea  means  doing  away  with  any  hope  of  negotia- 
tions over  the  future  of  the  territories,  and  this  in  turn  is 
deemed  to  ensure  that  they  remain  Israel’s  forever.  The  Herat 
leader  who  can  sport  so  heroic  a feather  in  his  cap  is  a good  bet 
to  win  the  contest  at  the  party's  upcoming  convention. 

The  fact  that  in  holding  up  any  possible  movement  towards 
peace  he  has  also  humbled  Labour's  chairman  and  rubbed  his 
face  in  the  dirt  should  only  further  endear  Mr.  Shamir  to  his 
constituency. 

But  this  government  was  not  conceived  as  a branch  of  Herat, 
nor  was  it  meant  to  turn  into  a branch  of  Herat  after  the 
rotation.  So  that  if,  for  example,  the  premier  will  not  approve 
any  name  on  the  foreign  minister’s  list  of  candidates  for 
ambassador  in  Washington  unless  Mr.  Peres  surrenders  uncon- 
ditionally by  scrapping  his  international  conference  plans, 
Israel  would  better  remain  without  an  ambassador  in  Washing- 
ton. 

True.  Israel's  vital  nexus  with  America  is  now  darkly,  and 
ominously,  overcast  by  the  Pollard  affair.  But  to  deal  effective- 
ly with  this  problem  the  country  must  have  an  effectively 
functioning  government,  and  not  the  double  entendre  over 
which  Mr.  Shamir  presides. 


Unfriendly  act 


ONE  OFFSHOOT  of  the  Pollard  affair  appears  to  be  the 
refusal  of  the  government  of  Canada  to  accredit  Aluf  Amos 
Yaron.  Israel’s  military  attach^  in  Washington,  as  military 
attache  in  Ottawa  as  well. 

Canada’s  official  reason  is  Aluf  Yaron's  indirect  involvement 
in  the  Sabra  and  Shatilla  massacres  in  September  1982.  This 
reason  is  a trifle  hard  to  credit.  The  role  of  the  then  Tat-Aluf 
Yaron  in  the  massacre  was  fully  probed  by  the  Kahan  Commis- 
sion, which  found  the  general  to  have  been  derelict  in  not  trying 
to  actively  prevent  Lebanese  Phalangists  from  killing  the 
Palestinians  in  the  camps.  But  he  had  no  role,  of  course,  in  the 
Phalangists  bloody  scheme.  Nevertheless,  the  commission 
recommended  that  he  not  be  given  a field  command  position 
for  the  next  three  years,  and  the  recommendation  was  endorsed 
and  acted  upon. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  many  of  the  countries  with  which 
Canada  has  full  and  amicable  relations  would  have  adopted  a 
similarly  strict  procedure  in  similar  circumstances.  And  it  is  also 
doubtful  whether  the  same  criterion  applied  to  Yaron  is  in  fact 
indiscriminately  applied  to  the  entire  diplomatic  corps  in 
Ottawa. 

What  lie  behind  the  Canadian  objections  to  Aluf  Yaron  are 
in  all  probability  some  messages  from  Washington.  With  its  ear 
close  to  the  American  ground,  the  government  of  Brian 
Mulronev.  seeking  to  mend  fences  with  the  U.S.  that  were 
damaged  by  Pierre  Trudeau,  is  doing  to  Aluf  Yaron  what  it 
assumes  Washington  would  like  it  to  do.  and  what  Washington 
could  not  well  do  when  Aluf  Yaron  arrived  in  the  U.S.  capital 
last  vear.  before  the  Pollard  affair  broke. 

If  this  is  indeed  the  case,  the  U.S.  and  Canada  have  conspired 
against  Israel  in  an  unfriendly  manner.  And  if  Canada  decided 
on  its  own.  that  too  involves  a distinct  injustice  to  a fine  officer 
and  the  country  he  represents. 


POLLARD 


iConttaoed  from  Page  One) 
bills  are  said  to  have  reached  some 
$200,000. 

"Morris  [Pollard]  established  a 
bank  account  with  S25,  hoping  to 
receive  some  help.”  Henderson 
said.  "The  last  time  we  checked  it 
had  524  in  it  because  the  bank  took 
$1  for  a service  fee." 

He  said  that  he  had  told  his  daugh- 
ter of  the  changed  mood  in  Israel 
towards  the  affair  as  a result  of  the 
very  stiff  sentences  imposed. 

She  and  her  husband  have  long 
felt  that  their  only  hope  of  getting 
out  of  jail  was  if  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment intervened  with  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment on  their  behalf  and  got 
them  deported  to  Israel. 
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YARON 


(Con  tin  tied  from  Page  One) 

zhak  Rabin  and  other  Israeli  offi- 
cials. 

But  Israel  has  so  far  been  reluctant 

to  bring  Yaron  back  home.  There  has 
been  speculation  that  he  might  be 
returned  this  summer  and  given  a 
new  position  in  the  IDF. 

Israeli  sources  do  not  believe  that 
Canada  would  have  rejected  Yaron 
without  first  discussing  the  Issue  with 
the  U.S,  at  a relatively  high  level. 

Other  informed  sources  in 
Washington  yesterday  suggested  that 
the  Canadians  did  indeed  raise  the 
issue  with  the  Americans  and  were 
given  “a  green  light"  to  reject 
Yaron. 


The  problems 


of  conferring 


THE  CONTROVERSY  about  the 
pros  and  cons  of  Israel’s  participa- 
tion in  an  international  peace  confer- 
ence has  of  late  assumed  an  almost 
ideological  character,  and  it  could 
even  break  up  the  national  unity 
government.  But  in  reality  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  to  participate  or  not 
is  a purely  pragmatic  one  and  should 
be  treated  as  such. 

One  of  the  issues  in  the  current 
polemic  surrounding  the  conference 
idea  is  whether  or  why  past  govern- 
ments had  agreed  to  participate  in 
such  a conference  - as  if  this  had  any 
bearing  on  the  decisions  which  pre- 
sent or  future  governments  will  have 
to  take.  Still,  it  would  not  be  wrong 
to  say,  that  at  least  in  the  past,  all 
Israel  governments  thought  that 
bringing  the  Arab-Israel  conflict  be- 
fore an  international  forum  would 
not  be  in  Israel's  best  interest.  At 
best,  it  was  perceived  as  a “necessary 
evil." 


Zalman  Shoval 


‘Nor  can  Israel  afford  to 
be  completely  sanguine 
about  the  role  the 
Americans  would  play  at 
a conference.’ 


Israel's  reluctance  "to  go  interna- 
tional" is  based  on  sound  reasoning; 
in  any  multi-party  forum  she  would 
perforce  find  herself  in  a state  of 
virtual  isolation  — even  with  regard 
to  some  of  her  minimalist  positions. 
None  of  the  participants,  including 
the  U.S.,  supports,  for  instance, 
Israel's  stand  on  Jerusalem  - nor  has 
Washington  so  far  abandoned  its 
official  position  that  Israel  should 
return  to  the  pre-1967  borders  - 
with,  perhaps,  “minor  modifica- 
tions'' (though  more  than  one  Amer- 
ican policy-maker  would  privately 
admit  this  to  be  unrealistic). 
Another  ticklish  problem  is  who  will 
represent  the  Palestinian  Arabs? 

The  Soviet  role  at  any  conference 
dealing  with  the  Middle  East  has  also 
always  been  of  concern  to  Israeli 
statesmen.  Moscow  was  usually  per- 
ceived to  exert  not  a moderating 
influence  on  the  Arabs,  but  quite  the 
opposite. 

Nor  can  Israel  afford  to  be  com- 
pletely sanguine  about  the  role  the 
Americans  would  play  at  a confer- 
ence. True,  the  U.S.  has  proved 
many  a time  that  she  is  Israel's  friend 
in  need  and  in  deed,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a • 
change  for  the  worse  in  this  respect 
(in  spite  of  Secretary  Weinberger's 
reported  pronouncement  regarding 
the  “danger"  of  a strong  Israel). 
But,  as  a'ready  mentioned, 
Washington  and  Jerusalem  do  not 
see  eye  to  eye  on  some  major  aspects 
of  the  problem. 

Moreover,  on  the  strength  of  the 
evidence  of  some  of  the  main  Amer- 
ican players  themselves,  one  cannot 
disregard  the  vagaries  and  inconsis- 
tencies in  some  of  the  U.S.  attitudes 
with  regard  to  the  Arab- Israel  con- 
flict - especially  its  Palestinian 
aspects  - which  could  lead  to  a 
situation  where  Israel  would  all  of  a 
sudden  find  herself  in  serious  con- 
flict with  her  major  ally.  Indeed,  out 
of  fear  of  being  branded  too  intimate 
an  ally  of  Israel,  the  U.S.  might  even 
search  for  opportunities  to  put  some 
distance  between  herself  and  us. 

Another  factor  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  is,  of  course,  the  atti- 
tude of  Cairo.  Even  before  Camp 
David,  Sadat's  Egypt  had  not  been 
very  anxious  for  an  international 
conference  (though  outwardly  going 
through  the  motions  of  supporting 
it)  - assessing  that  her  own  concerns 
would  be  better  served  in  a diploma- 
tic forum  which  did  not  include  the 
Soviets  and  the  other  interested 


Arab  parties. 

But  now  that  Sinai  is  safely  back  in 
her  hands,  and  with  Egypt’s  eager- 
ness to  once  again  don  the  mantle  of 
“Leader  of  the  Arab  World,”  it 
wouldn't  be  unnatural  for  Cairo  to 
lean  over  backwards  in  championing 
the  Palestinian  cause,  in  fact  be  its 
most  vociferous  spokesman  at  the 
conference. 

IN  ORDER  to  see  the  picture  in 
perspective,  one  must,  however,  go 
back  at  least  to  the  1973  Geneva 
Conference  - which  has  served  (and 
still  does)  as  the  model  for  all  other 
initiatives  in  this  sphere.  After  the 
1973  war,  the  UN  Security  council, 
in  resolution  338,  decided  that  there 
should  be  immediate  negotiations 
“under  appropriate  auspices,  aimed 
at  establishing  a just  and  durable 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.”  It  was 
furthermore  decided  that  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviet  Union  would  act  as 
co-chairmen  at  the  conference. 

After  some  initial  doubts,  the  then 
prime  minister  Golda  Meir  agreed 
that  Israel  should  go  to  Geneva  but 
in  fact,  the  conference  did  not  deal 
with  the  broader  aspects  of  the 
Arab-Israel  conflict  as  it  limited  it- 
self to  questions  directly  related  to 
the  Yom  Kippur  War.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  even  then, 
most  of  the  more  purposeful  talks 
did' not  actually  take  place  at  the 
conference  itself,  but  somewhere 
else. 

After  this  first  Geneva  Confer- 
ence (which  was  concerned  with 
military  disengagements,  etc.)  en- 
ded, nothing  further  happened  for 
two  years.  Only  then  did  Heniy 
Kissinger  make  a fresh  attempt  at 
reconvening  the  conference,  and  in 
the  course  of  these  efforts,  he  and 
the  late  Yigal  Alton  signed  a memor- 
andum of  agreement,  which,  inter 
alia,  stated  that  “the  U.S.  will  make 
every  effort  to  ensure  at  the  confer- 
ence that  all  substantive  negotiations 
will  be  on  a bilateral  basis'*  - while 
Allon , in  return , agreed  in  effect  that 
the  PLO  would  no  longer  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  conference  if  it 
agreed  to  “recognize  Israel's  right  to 
exist”  and  "accepted  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolutions  242  and  338.” 

In  retrospect,  dip  mention  of  a 
PLO  role  at  the  conference,  even 
though  conditional,  was  a major  mis- 
take of  Israeli  diplomacy.  Indeed 
this  formula  was  to  crop  up  again  and 
again  in  subsequent  talks  - though 
prime  minister  Rabin,  in  1977,  dear- . 
ly  stated  that  he  did  not  agree  with  it. 

FOR  A variety  of  reasons  (e.g. 
Watergate  and  its  aftermath)  there 
was  hardly  any  follow-up  to  these 
1975  efforts  to  revive  Geneva,  and 
only  in  1977  did  the  newly-elected 
Carter  administration  once  again  set 
its  sights  on  it. 

The  Middle  East  experts  of  the 
outgoing  Ford  administration  had 
seen  a revival  of  the  1973  Geneva 
formula  as  unavoidable,  but  it  was 
thought  that  the  conference  would 
primarily  be  “symbolic,”  i.e.,  a cov- 
er for  serious  negotiations  else- 
where. They  also  noted  that  a move 
in  the  direction  of  Geneva  would 
"inevitably  cause  some  strain  in 
U.S.-Israeli  relations.” 

The  new  Carter  administration 
more  or  less  accepted  this  assess- 
ment, and  in  February  1977,  in  its 
first  strategy  session,  the  new  presi- 
dent's team,  including  secretary  of 
state  Vance,  national  security  advis- 
er Brzezinski,  vice-president  Mon- 
dale. defence  secretary  Brown  and 
Middle  East  expert  Bill  Quandt, 
summed  up  that  before  actually  re- 
convening the  conference,  there 
should  be  some  degree  of  prior 
agreement  with  the  different  parties. 


There  was  one  point,  however,  on 
which  Brzezinski  and  Vance  did  not 
see  eye  to  eye:  .While  the  former 
thought  that  Geneva  should  be  the 
final  phase  after  agreements  had 
already  been  reached,  and  that  the 
Soviets  should  not  be  included  in  the 
initial  discussions,  Vance  main- 
tained that  it  would  be  a mistake  to 
postpone  Geneva  for:  too  long,  and 
that  at  some  point  Moscow  would 
have  to  be  brought  into  the  talks. 

Shortly  after,  Vance  left  for  the 
Middle  East  in  order  to  sound  out 
the  leaders  of  the  region.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  trip  he  reported 
that  all  bad  accepted  die  idea  of  a 
Geneva  conference  (though  Sadat's 
support  seemed  to  have  been  more 
qualified).  The  Arab  leaders, 
however,  wanted  the  conference  to 
take  place  only  after  prior  agree- 
ment on  mot  of  the  issues  had  been 
reached  - about  which  Quandt  com- 
ments in  his  book  on  Camp  David, 
“What  they  (the  Arab  leaders)  really 
wanted,  was  an  American  plan  that 
the  United  States  would  impose  on 
Israel,  not  lengthy  and  open-ended 
negotiations  at  Geneva.” 
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IN  JUNE  1977,  there  was  a change 
of  government  in  Israel.  Menachem 
Begin  became  prime  minister  and 
appointed  Moshe  Dayan  as  foreign 
minister.  The  new  Israeli  govern- 
ment did  not  go  back  on  the  previous 
Israeli  governments’  acceptance  of 
the  Geneva  conference,  but  it  in- 
sisted that  the  conference- should  be 
held  “without  prior  conditions.” 
Hqwever,  whereas  other  Israeli 
prime  ministers  had  believed  that 
Israel's  policy  should  be  coordinated 
with  Washington,  Begin  resisted  the 
idea  of  too  active  an  American  role, 
for  fear  that  an  “externally  devised 


‘Needless  to  say,  the  idea 
of  an  international 
conference,  was  in  effect 
put  in  deep  freeze.’ 


formula  might  be  imposed  .on 
Israel.” 

The  U.S.  role,  in  Begin’s  view, 
was  to  bring  the  parties  to  the  nego- 
tiating table;  then  Israel  “would 
work  out  the  terms  of  peace  treaties 
with  each  of  its  adversaries...”  In 
other  wards,  Geneva  was  still  on,  as 
far  as  the  team  Begin -Dayan  was 
concerned  - but  Israel  would  now  try 
to  regain  the  diplomatic  initiative  it 
had  lost  over  the  years. 

In  his  first  meeting  with  Carter,  in  ' demanded). 


July  1977,  Begin  - after  affirming 
that  Israel  was  ready  to  negotiate  on 
the  basis  of  UN  Resolutions  242  and 
338,  proposed  that  die  Geneva  con- 
ference should  be  convened  with  an 
opening  session,  followed  by  the 
setting  up  of  “mixed  commissions” 
that  would  then  proceed  to  negotiate 
peace  treaties.  Only  when  the 
treaties  were  ready  far  signature, 
would  the  conference  be  reconvened 
(this  formula  is  similar  to  the  propos- 
als now  expounded  by  Shimon 
Peres). 

Begin  initially  also  agreed  (though 
be  later  changed  his  mind)  that 
Palestinians  would  be  able  to  partici- 
pate in  the  negotiations  along  with 
the  Jordanians,  and  that  Israel 
would  not  inspect  their  credentials  - 
but  that  they  could  not  be  PLO. 

Begin  may  have  believed  at  this 
point  that  the  chances  of  ever 
reaching  agreement  at  Geneva  were 
practically  nil.  and  that  there  was 
therefore  no  great  risk  in  agreeing  to 
the  conference  and  even  participat- 
ing in  it  - while  in  the  meantime 
Israel  would  go  on  building  settle- 
ments in  the  territories. 

Dayan,  on  the  other  hand,  prob- 
ably better  understood  the  inherent 


dangers  in  this  policy.  He  correctly 
j edged  that  even  a Geneva  confer- 
ence without  “prior  conditions”  was 
potentially  harmful  to  Israel.  If  the 
conference  would  end,  as  he  ex- 
pected it  would,  in  failure,  Washing- 
ton,- far  from  letting  things  rest 
where  they  were . would  start  leaning 
on  Israel  more  than  ever  before. 
Dayan,  therefore,  probably  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  best  thing 
would  be  to  scuttle  Geneva 
altogether  - and  if  this  should  prove 
impossible,  to  outflank  it. 

. One  of  the  first  moves  Dayan 
made  at  the  time  was  to  talk  to 
Secretary  Vance  about  the  idea  of  a 
transitional  regime  for  the  West 
Bank  - arguing  that  in  essence  this 
would  not  be  in  conflict  with  Amer- 
ican aims.  Vance  seems  to  have  been 
impressed  by  this  reasoning,  and  he 
recommended  that  Carter  discuss  it 
with  Dayan  when  next  they  met. 

Dayan's  misgivings  about  going. to 
Geneva  rested  on  solid  ground,  for 
there  were  dear  indications  that 
Carter,  contrary  to  his  previous  posi- 
tion, now  advocated  that  the  Geneva 
conference  be  convened  asearly  as 
posisble  - with  or  without  prior 
agreements  for  he  believed  that  in 
the  course  of  the  conference,  Israel 
would  have  to  become  more  flexible. 

In  order  to  advance  his  policy. 
Carter  decided  to  resort  to  the 
proven  tactic  of  the  carrot  and  stick: 
On  the  one  hand  the  U.S.  promised 
Jerusalem  that  no  Arab  party  would 
be  allowed  to  veto  an  agreement 
reached  between  Israel  and  any 
other,  Arab  party  (as  die  Syrians  had 
but' on ; the  other, 


Washington  signed  (and  perhaps 
even  initiated)  the  Middle  East  joint 
statement  with  the  Soviet  Union  - 
which  induded  a reference  to  “the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  Palestinian 
people,”  without  even  mentioning 
direct  talks  between  the  parties. 

It  is  worthwhile  noting  that  the 
USSR  is  consistent  in  this  respect  - 
as  its  ambassador  to  Jordan  has 
recently  made  it  dear  - his  govern- 
ment. while  agreeing  that  there 
should  be  bilateral  talks  between 
Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbours,  in- 
sisted that  final  decisions  would  only 
be  made  by  the  conference  as  a 
whole.  In  other  words,  at  the  propo- 
sed conference,  Israel  could  find 
herself  in  splendid  isolation,  faring 
the  Arabs,  the  Soviet  Union  - and 
perhaps  also  the  other  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  - 
plus  the  U.S. 


stands  out  as  an  important  day  in  the 
evolution  of  the  American  strategy, 
aimed  at  comprehensive  peace  nego- 
tiations.” That  same  day  Carter  had 
also  received  a message  from  Sadat, 
“urging. that  nothing  be  done  to 
prevent' Israel  and  Egypt  from  nego- 
tiating directly  ..with  (America)  sen'-, 
ing  as  an  intermediary  either  before 
or  after  the  Geneva  conference  is 
convened.”  But  the  most  important 
meeting  was  to  be  that  evening  be- 
tween Carter  and  Dayan. 

And  Quandt  continues:  “For 
more  than  three  hours  the  two  men 
. argued  and  debated  and  negotiated. 
Even  then  it  took  two  more  hours  to 
reach  agreement...”  The  long  and 
the  short  of  it  was,  that  when  the 
nocturnal  marathon  was  over,  the 
Soviet- American  statement  had  in 
effect  been  shelved  --  to  be  re- 
placedby  what  became  known  as  the 
. “U.S.-Israel  Working  Paper.”  No 
less  important,  the  amity  and  under- 
standing between  the  two  countries 
had  been  fully  restored. 

Dayan  also  made  some  conces- 
sions- mainly  with  regard  to  the  role 
to  be  played  at  the  conference  by  the 
Palestinian  Arabs  - for  officially  the 
agreements  between.  Washington 
and  Jerusalem  were  still  in  the  con- 
text of  Geneva.  The  true  situation, 
however,  was  that  two  weeks  earlier 
the  Israel  foreign  minister  had  had 
the  first  of  his  secret  meetings  in 
Morocco  with  President  Sadat’s  en- 
voy Tohami  - with  the  clear  aim  of 
circumventing  Geneva  and  replacing 
it  by  direct  negotiations  between 
Egypt  and  Israel with  the  U.S. 
providing  its  good  offices. 

The  stage  had  been  set;  next  came 
Sadat's  momentous  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  after  that  the  successful 
Camp  David  negotiations,  which  not 
only  led  to  a peace  treaty  between 
Egypt  and  Israel,  but  also  consti- 
tuted one  of  America'smajor  inter- 
national political  achievements  in 
recent  history  - confirming  its  posi- 
tion as  the  dominant  great  power  in 
the  region  - to  the  detriment  of  the 
Soviets. 

Needless  to  say,  the  idea  of  an 
international  conference,  while  not 
being  completely  abandoned,  Was  in 
effect  put  in  "deep  freeze."  Both 
Israel  and  the  U.S.  must  ponder  very 
carefully  the  question  whether  there 
now  really  exists  sufficient  grounds 
to  change  their  negative  position  in 
this  respect. 

The  writer  is  a former  MK. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  CELEBRATIONS 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  - The  fact  that  the  vote  to 
allocate  NIS  14  million  for  the  40th 
Yom  Ha'atzmaut  celebrations  was 
won  by  only  a slim  majority  shows 
that  there  are  still  some  sane  think- 
ers in  the  Knesset. 

Many  of  the  MKs  who  voted  for 
tbe  allocation  were  not  around  when 
Israel  achieved  independence  and 
they  bear  little  resemblance  to  our 
early  pioneers  who  built  up  the  land 
on  socialist  Zionist  principles. 

In  our  present  economic  climate. 
Independence  Day  should  be  be 
celebrated  with  simplicity.  The  spirit 
and  morale  of  the  celebration  cannot 
be  bought  with  money.  The  state 


could  well  note  the  example  of  the 
kibbutzim  which  use  homespun  ta- 
lents and  resources  to  celebrate  holi- 
days. 

I would  suggest  that  President 
Herzog  intervene  and  piit  a stop  to 
this  nonsense.  For  where  is  this 
money  to  come  from?  Strikes  break 
out  every  day  which  indicate  that  our 
health  and  education  systems  are  in 
in  a state  of  total  collapse.  Young 
people  are  leaving  the  country  be- 
cause they  cannot  find  jobs,  housing 
or  support  their  families. 

If  there  is  no  money  to  solve  these 
problems,  how  will  the  NIS  14m.  be 
raised?  WENDY  BLUMF1ELD 
Haifa. 


THE  ‘HAVUROT’ 
MOVEMENT 


‘TRIAL  PERIOD’  IN  ISRAEL 


7o  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir.  - i find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  "logic”  of  the  suggestion 
that  Russian  immigrants  be  permit- 
ted to  come  to  Israel  for  a "trial 
period"  of  6 months,  without  losing 
the  status  that  would  permit  them  to 
enter  the  U.S.  should  they  not  adjust 
to  Israel. 

Who,  including  the  most  dedi- 
cated and  informed  oleh  adjusts  to 


Israel  in  6 months?  Is  it  really 
thought  that  a “trial  period"  will  be 
enough  to  “sell"  anyone  the  life- 
style here,  particularly  when  during 
this  period  the  confused  potential 
new  immigrants  will  fall  between  the 
chairs  in  the  war  between  the 
Absorption  Ministry  and  the  Jewish 
Agency? 

ELAINE  KOPP 

Ma’aiot 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  - Bravo  to  Aryeh  Rubinstein 
for  his  article,  “American  Jewry: 
Dead  or  Alive?”  (February  2).  It 
was  a breath  of  fresh  air.  However, 
you  report  without  comment  Prof. 
Bernard  Reisman's  enthusiastic 
hope  for  the  havurot  and  minyanim 
that  are  forming  to  seek  out  authen- 
tically Jewish  religious  definitions 
which  are  “consonant  with  their 
modern  intellectual  values.” 

It  seems  to  me  I have  been  hearing 
of  these  promising  beginnings  for  at 
least  15  years.  It  is  my  impression 
that  despite  early  enthusiasm  tbe 
havurot  component  of  American 
Jewish  life  has  already  peaked  with- 
out bringing  the  vast  changes  its 
founders  expected.  That’s  a fairly 
common  history  of  new  institutional 
formats.. 

Since  Reisman  is  professor  of 
American  Jewish  communal  studies 
at  Brandds,  perhaps  he  has  data  on 
the  growth  of  the  havurot  move- 
ment. If  so,  we  should  be  told  about 

lt\  JOSEPH  LERNER 

Highland  Park,  Illinois. 


THE  AMERICAN-Soviet  joint 
statement  created  a furore  not  only 
in  Israel  (and  Egypt),  but  also  within 
American  public  opinion.  It  almost 
immediately  became  clear  that  in 
political  terms  (especially  with  re- 
gards to  internal  U.S.  politics)  it  was 
a major  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
Carter  administration.  Dayan, 
helped  by  the  negative  attitude  of 
most  of  the  American  press  and  of 
tbe  U.S.  Congress  to  bringing  the 
Soviets  so  prominently  into  the  pic- 
ture - and  by  the  feeling  among 
liberal  Democrats  and  many  prom- 
inent American  Jews  that  this  could 
lead  towards  a sell-out  of  Israel's 
interests  - immediately  proceeded  to 
turn  the  new  situation  to  Israel's 
advantage. 

As  Bill  Quandt  writes  in  his  book: 
“In  retrospect,  October  4 (i.e.  3 days 
after  the  U.S. -Soviet  document) 
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